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THE MORMONS, AND THE COUNTRY THEY DWELL IN.* 


M. Remy started from San Francisco, in California, for Sacramento, 
where he proposed to himself to make his arrangements for penetrating 
into the country of the Mormons, on the 18th of July, 1855. He was 
accompanied by a friend, of the name of Brenchley. The expenses 
entailed by these preparations were very great, and the expedition of five 
months’ duration involved, we are told, an expenditure of 40,000 francs, 
or some 1600/. sterling. The costume adopted was that of gold seekers, 
in search of * placers;” it was supposed to be the one least likely to 
attract the cupidity of Indians and of other prowlers. 

From Sacramento to the foot of the Sierra Nevada the soil was every- 
where dried up and covered with fine dust. But few flowering plants re- 
mained here and there, struggling against the general aridity. The 
mules gave no end of trouble at starting: some bolted, others rolled 
baggage and all in the dust, and some fell down helpless. As they ap- 
proached the mountains the country became more wooded. At American 
Fork—their first station—the innkeeper’s daughter accompanied herself 
on the piano, kicked a Yankee’s hat off the table, and got a kick in return, 
while a “ doctor’’ attended to the bar, and a well-dressed guest used his 
fingers for a kerchief. There was also a Frenchman—a M. Vaillant— 
of the party, not less of a character than the Californians. He had, ac- 
cording to his own account, been governor of the Society Islands and of 
the Elysée National, in charge of a mission to New Zealand, discoverer 
of the gold in Australia, and inventor of a shell which would have reduced 
Sebastopol in a few hours. 

From American Fork, by Monte Christo (mines now abandoned), the 
country kept improving. At Texas Hill they turned off to visit ‘ Vail- 
lant-ville,” the gold diggings of the above-mentioned gasconader. But the 
exile had a good heart, and he treated the travellers with boundless hos- 
pitality. Beyond this, the Mormons had a placer called Mormon Island, 
with a considerable village, and a handsome iron bridge over a river. 
The reception that awaited them here was the very reverse of what they 
had experienced at Vaillant-ville; no one condescended to attend to 
them. ‘The repast was execrable, and the beds were too short and too 
narrow. Like all young communities with whom wealth is easily ob- 
tainable, all the Californians seemed to think about was pleasure. Soou 
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tufts of pine gave a more alpine aspect to the scenery, and a series of 
little valleys led the way to Placer-ville, a new creation, but a town of 
some importance, and well peopled. It is better known to the Califor- 
nians by the name of Hang-town, from two Frenchmen having been hung 
there. The population is about three thousand. The Americans have 
a daily paper, but most of the public-houses are kept by Frenchmen. 

Beyond Placer-ville, or Hang-town, the ascent of the Sierra Nevada 
commenced, the hills being clothed with vast pines, some of which were 
twenty-six feet in circumference. The aspect of the country and the 
temperature began to improve with the ascent. Nothing could be more 
delightful than bivouacking out in an open glade, by the side of a pel- 
lucid stream, and surrounded by the most beautiful flowering plants ; crowds 
of little squirrels were peeping at them all the time. Before attaining 
the crest of the chain, some nine thousand feet in elevation at the point 
where they crossed, the temperature had become too low to be any longer 
agreeable; but the descent was rapid, being at the onset nearly one thou- 
sand feet perpendicular, and difficult alike for mules and pedestrians, for 
there was no riding down such a steep declivity. At the base was a 
pleasant valley, watered by a rivulet, bordered by poplars and willows, and 
only one hut, where an aged couple used to provide refreshments for 
wayfarers. But they had just been murdered, and the place was deserted, 
the furniture tossed about, and the floor stained with blood. Such is the 
uncertainty of life in the outskirts of California! But we are, in reality, 
no longer in California; once the Sierra Nevada crossed, and the traveller 
may follow as he likes Carson River, Mud Lake River, Walker’s River, 
or Humboldt River; they all terminate in great rock and mountain-bound 
lakes, which, like the Great Salt Lake and the Utah Lake, constitute 
isolated hydrographical basins in that vast territory which lies between 
the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, and which is neither Cali- 
fornia nor precisely the United States, but is now the Mormon state of 
Utah. 

Beyond the mountains the road lay through alternate plain, mountain, 
and forest. They met some Americans, a few Pah-uli Indians, bears, and 
many deer, One large snake struck our traveller on the forehead, but no 
bad consequences ensued. At length they reached Carson Valley, and 
farms, huts, and cattle began to make their appearance. There were also 
hostelries, with little groups of Indians, armed with bows and arrows, at 
the portals. The road was good and level, and followed the reedy banks 
of the river. This was the Mormon colony of Carson’s River, with a 
population of about five hundred souls. There was said to be a cross 
road hence to Great Salt Lake of thirteen days—the ordinary road took 
thirty-five. There are some remarkable hot springs in the same vicinity, 
which extend over a space of about an English mile. 

The little oasis of Carson’s River and its Mormon colony was suc- 
ceeded by an arid, rocky region, where wrecks of waggons and skeletons 
of animals, as usual, marked the route. There was little vegetation, but 
some water, many hares and antelopes, some bears, and at night the 
cayotes or jackals of Utah (Canis latrans) made a most discordant music. 
When they woke up at their open-air bivouac an Indian was leaning 
listlessly on the baggage. It was always thus ; one or many of these wild 
men of the plain travelled without speech or footfall, came no one knew 
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whence, and went no one knew where. It was not, however, very agree- 
able; bears and wolves made a noise but kept their distance, the Indians 
silently joined the party, and sometimes as silently left it, not always 
without abstracting property of greater or less value. Yet a little farther 
on a “ Doctor’? Winter, son of a Frenchman by a Dutch woman, lived 
alone among the Pah-uli, who have the credit of being well-behaved and 
peaceable for Indians. If the arid country they were now travelling in 
contrasted painfully with the beautiful and varied vegetation of the 
Sierra Nevada, on the other hand they enjoyed a sky constantly serene, 
and an atmosphere so limpid, they say, that it was delightful to breathe 
it. Our party took it quietly ; very differently to what Americans would 
have done, and, we think, far more sensibly. ‘The heat was now great, 
the soil waterless, and they were never sure as to what might be their 
fate in the evening, so no matter if they had travelled even only three 
hours, and sometimes even only two hours and a half, and they came to 
a clear rivulet or a pleasant pasturage and a refreshing shade, there they 
bivouacked for the night, M. Remy botanising, not a very laborious 
task, as his collections seem generally to have been limited to three or 
four species. Mr. Brenchley looked to the laggage and broken ropes and 
straps, and George, a shipwrecked sailor, who had volunteered his ser- 
vices, slept them out. By such a considerate mode of travel they, at 
least, did not strew the road with mules aud bullocks perishing from 
thirst and fatigue, nor did they run the risk of leaving their baggage a 
prey to the Indians and their carcases for the cayotes and eagles, which 
attended upon their movements as stormy petrels do upon the wake of a 
ship, sure that something or other in their way would be left im the trail. 
The dry atmosphere would also compel them to bathe even whilst beau- 
tiful serpents swam with them all around, their graceful heads and necks 
just raised out of the water. 

Now and then there was a lone hostelry by the wayside, or they met 
a convoy of emigrants or a group of Indians, and once there was even a 
town—it was called Ragtown—on the way, but it consisted of only three 
huts. One was occupied by a storekeeper, another by a blacksmith, and 
the third by a Pole. There is, however, a square and sundry streets 
marked out, and Ragtown, situated as it is on the confines of a desert of 
some forty miles’ extent, will become a place of some importance if the 
present highway continues to be the one selected by emigrants from the 
United States on their way to the gold diggings. They breakfasted on 
a barrel of oysters at this city in embryo, and an aged Indian, whom they 
invited to dine with them, was so overwhelmed by the honour done to 
him, as actually to shed tears! ‘There are tender points even in the 
most rugged natures. 

Hence they advanced into the Utah wilderness. The soil was arid, 
hard, and sandy, the highway only to be distinguished by bones and 
wreck. There was no bivouacking on this waterless plain, so they had 
to wend their way all night, and the next day they struck Humboldt 
River, which, coming from the west, loses itself in the same sandy desert 
as Carson’s River, which flows from the east. The pasturage was here 
thin and saline, and there was no shelter from the intensity of the sun’s 
rays. Nor was the river tempting. Its waters were whitened with 
natron, myriads of poisoned fish floated on the surface, musk-rats as 
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as hares swam about beating their flat tails like beavers, while 

irds of and great pelicans soared above. To add to their annoy- 
ances, Some visited here by the Americans, who not only plundered 
on the way themselves, but! trained the Indians to the same mal- 


It was just in so little desirable a spot that the mules took it into their 
heads to abscond. Brenchley and George were three days and nights in 
their pursuit, whilst M. Remy remained bathed in the putrid exhalations 
of Humboldt River, a victim to the direst anxiety, and exposed to preda- 
tory Americans and Indians alike. It is not a little curious, however, 
that in this time of trial several convoys of emigrants passed by, and he 
somewhat relieved his long by shooting a variety of strange 
water-fowl, long-eared hares, and musk-rats. The beasts of burden had 
made the best of their way back to Ragtown. 

When the travellers returned with the runaway mules all were more 
or less in a state of fever (Mr. Brenchley had also got his nose sorel 
hurt by the kick of a mule), and they were so weak that it was with dif 
ficulty that they could load their horses the next day and effect a new 
start. Their way lay along the eastern shores of Lake Humboldt. 
Myriads of white birds larger than swans swam majestically on the 
surface of its oily waters. Whilst they were contemplating this magni- 
ficent spectacle one of the mules became ill and perished incontinently. 
At night they bivouacked in a marsh, and as there was no water they 
could not eat, and were fain to go supperless to bed. The next day, 
however, by digging a hole in the marsh, they obtained potable, although 
not clear water. They continued their way over the same great marshes, 
ar tall lacustrine plants—the gigantic reeds and rushes of 
inter-tropical climates. They also met with Indians dwelling in huts of 
the same rushes. At length they reached the river, where the bed was 
sandy and the water ran clear and potable. It can be readily imagined 
with what zest men and animals sought to quench the fever that parched 
them. But there was no pasturage, and they had to continue their 
journey, the mules now overloaded from the loss of one of their number. 
At length they bivouacked at a scanty pasturage, so worn out with fever 
and fatigue that it was proposed to postpone supper till next day. They 
exerted themselves so far, owever, as to get a cup of tea, when it was 
found that it had got mixed with pepper. Travel, like life, has its little 
as well as its more grave annoyances. The next day they were obliged 
to abandon all the skins of animals, specimens of rocks, arsenical soap 
(would the Indians eat it?), and alcohol. This relieved them of 150 lbs. 

The number of dead horses and oxen that encumbered the wayside was 
now on the increase. It was a relief to look up to the sky and mountains. 
The heat was stifling. At night-time snakes partook of their rugs with 
them ; but they were so worn out with fatigue, and had got so accustomed 
to them, that their presence scarcely attracted attention. M. Remystill col- 
lected a'rare flowering plant or two, but the atmosphere was so dry that they 
broke to pieces between the sheets of paper. Yet there was a storehouse or 
whisky-shop in the midst of this wilderness, kept by one Captain Jones, 
with two helps, and, as usual, some ill-favoured Indians were grouped at 
the doorway. Our travellers rested themselves a day near to this place, 
where there was good pasturage for the mules, shade, and water. Catch- 
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ing some grasshoppers—always a bait—the ht some sixty odd 
fish in less than + hour. It oe aalachetel c nox from salt ) ens 
and it is impossible to describe the pleasure entailed by so unexpected a 
success. 

The next day they met a party of emigrants, who informed them that 
‘Captain Jones,”’ the master of the isolated hostelry before noticed, had 
been slain by the Indians. The news did not tend to reassure them as to 
the safety of their route. A grouse shot on the journey, and a dish of 
fish hooked out of Humboldt River by the procéeding previously described, 
cheered them up in the evening. But they had to keep watch by turns, 
George the sailor not, however, taking his. If we are to believe M. 
Remy, he was in a state of constant semi-torpor. He declares, also, that 
the very mules became conscious of the proximity of dauger, and attempted 
to run away! At length they came to what the Americans call a canon— 
that is, a defile in the rocks—through which the river Humboldt forced 
its way. Here they were saluted by a volley from the Indians, who lay in 
ambuscade in a clump of willows. M. Brenchley received an arrow in 
the neck, M. Remy several slugs, and one of the mules a rifle-ball ; but, 
luckily, none of the wounds were serious. The Indians among whom 
they were now wending their perilous way were the Chochones, or 
Serpent tribe, and when their fire was returned they took to flight. 
Their village was at some distance on the opposite bank of the river. 
Our travellers deemed it advisable not to bivouac among such ill-dis 
natives, and they continued their journey by moonlight. At daytime 
they rested in a hollow in the mountain, where there was neither water 
nor pasturage. Their sufferings, and that of their poor beasts, were 
great. All energy and strength seemed to have deserted them. Their 
mouths were we their muscles cramped, and their ears were strained, 
as if by loud noises. It was the same thing the next night, and their 
fears were enhanced as they had to eau the spot where Captain Jones 
was murdered. They got some water, however, and their health improved. 
The arrival of another convoy of emigrants also helped to encourage them. 
Their only fishing-line had been lost with M. Brenchley’s hat, blown 
away by the winds, so they killed a rattlesnake, and cooking it, found it 
to be as good as the best eel. Their fire was fed with “sage-bush,” a 
kind of wormwood in reality (Astemisia tridentata). It was now the 
lst of September; they had got beyond the regions of the Chochones, 
the nights were cool, and there was water and pasturage, so they rested 
themselves a day to recover from their fatigues. The necessity for 
travelling by night in so perilous a country, and the impossibility of 
sleeping by day from the sense of danger, had induced a state of somno- 
lence that equalled the stupor (evidently induced by congestion of the 
brain) of George, both in M. Remy and his companion, and they could 
not, after eight nights of travel and anxiety, keep themselves awake upon 
their mules’ backs, At length they reached the hut of a certain Peter 
Haws, who had taken up his abode among the Serpent Indians, and who 
declared that those among whom he dwelt were a very inoffensive tribe. 
M. Remy is inclined to think that the death of Captain Jones, and the 
hostilities directed against them, had their origin in some misbehaviour 
on the part of the “ white-skins.” When a female of the Serpent tribe 
has a child, she retires into the woods for three days, her husband has to 
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same, and neither see one another nor any one else. They 
hunt for food, and for skins. They were all nomads, and had no 
fixed camp or habitation. They eat various roots and berries, and smoke 
the leaves of a cornus, of a vaccinium, and of a daphne. They are great 
and will stake even their wives. While our travellers were at 
a chief was buried. His wife was put to death, as also two 
horses, and buried with him ; but the female’s hair was cut off and buried 
apart. went at night-time and disinterred it. Peter Haws was 
not the only white man in“this remote spot. There also dwelt in the 
same valley one Carlos Murray, who had wedded a daughter of Peter's, 
and who, when the ate presented itself, murdered white travellers 
as ee ee 
where he was tried ; but as it was impossible to bring proof, he escaped. 
On his return, however, the Indians put him and his wife, and au asso- 
he had with him, to death, and old Peter had to decamp from his 
and garden and flourishing little settlement to California. This 
oceurred a short time after M. Remy’s visit, but that gentleman does not 
think that the veteran squatter even knew of his son-in-law’s criminal 
practices, still less had anything to do with them. This Haws, who was 
a kind of advanced sentinel of Mormonism in the desert, came originally 
from Kingston, in Canada. He was a fanatic in the faith, and believed 
in Joseph Smith ; but he could not bring himself to believe in Brigham 
Young. So he had separated, and hence all his disasters. Haws had 
been a saint himself in his time. He asserted that only the saints knew 
the truth, and they alone were gifted with intelligence to understand the 
Scriptures. No other religions, he argued, were , save Mormonism, 
for had no prophets. Prophets were essential to a true religion, and 
hence ven had sent Joseph Smith. He had been murdered: that 
was the fate of prophets. Whoever is humble and simple in his faith, he 
said, could “teed irits and perform miracles. The ancients had prac- 
tised polygamy with the assent of God, why should not the moderns ? 
Haws was neither English, nor Canadian, nor American; he was simply 
and wholly a Mormon. The Union, he said, would be broken up by its 
own corruption. The Indians would unite with the Mormons to erect 
a new Jerusalem. It will be seen that there was a great deal in this 
creed to adapt it to the kind of country in which Mormonism has taken 
up its a 

Our travellers rested themselves eleven days at Haws-Ranch, all being 
laid up with a kind of cholera, poor George the worst. On parting, they 
were accompanied by their host, and by Sokopitz, a chief of peacefully 

Chochones, and by several of his tribe. M. Remy makes, on 
quitting the hospitable hut, the following reflections : 

“We do not forget that we are born in Old Europe, and that our 
country has virtues which are peculiar to it, and which yield to those of 
no other country. But may we not be permitted once more to remark 
upon that energy, that power of assuming the initiative, and, if I may so 
say, of self-government which characterises the Anglo-American race ? 
Haws is a rare example of it, which we cannot but quote and admire at 
the same time. Here is a man who, carrying in his conscience a religion 
and a new faith, goes, alone with a wife and daughter, to take possession 
of the desert, to expose himself in the midst of savages to all kinds of 
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perils, and who lays, far away from all civilised habitation, the founda- 
tions of a colony which might have developed itself, if unforeseen events 
had not come to upset it! We cannot but admire the soldier who on the 
= a ermmertegrmeer ee wef ee flag; but is not that 

so a courage worthy of all praise, that of those simple and firm pioneers, 
who, without bemg daunted at the perils which en and man eutail 
upon them daily, open new ways for themselves, and make for themselves 
a destiny, as it were, apart from all others, from all society, under the 
only sa of their conscience and their ? 

“In the immense plains and in the numerous of America, 
where a fertile soil only awaits the labour of man to give its wealth, 
where millions of individuals, whom the crowding of cities transforms into 
the pariahs of society, could find their place beneath the sun of indepen- 
dence and of happiness, we meet here and there with pictures which bring 
to memory the life of the patriarchs of old in Asia. Haws was, in his 
desert, the king of creation, and he felt himself rie than upon a 
throne. One was reminded, on looking at him, of the old man of 
(Ebalia, whom Virgil has so charmingly depicted : 


Regum sequabat opes animo; serique revertens 
Nocte domum, dapibus mensas onerabat inemptes.” 


At length they started on the 15th of September, now a goodly 
caravan. Carlos Mercay the bandit was one of their guides, but, to their 
great satisfaction, he soon left them. Nothing occurred in this part of 
the journey save that the weather had turned to wet and cold. They met 
on their way one Egan, a Mormon who had killed an American, Monroe 
by name, for seducing his wife, and had been acquitted by his brethren. 
Adultery, they declared, deserved death. Egan expected to reach 
Sacramento in ten days. He followed no beaten routes, and only halted 
three times in twenty-four hours, each time for only two hours. He and 
his servant were mounted on gigantic mules. The old man Haws relieved 
the long evenings in the desert by his pious reveries. “ What attrac- 
tions,” he would exclaim, “ has the contemplation of futurity to the true 
believer! See, I converse with you in this desert of the things that God 
has revealed to me ; and in so doing, I experience, as it were, a foretaste 
of the happiness that awaits me in the unknown planet, in which the gods 
reserve a throne for me. Open your eyes to the light then, and give me 
the satisfaction of being able to contemplate you in your future life in this 
world and enjoying all celestial pleasures. You will be of us; the Holy 
Ghost has told me so ina dream, and you will then see what inexpressible 
consolations will inundate your soul in this land of exile.” 

At length they reached Grantsville, the most distant settlement of the 
Mormons in that direction, and a poor village of about fifty houses, or 
rather log-huts. The physiognomies of the men, M. Remy says, were 
coarse and stupid. That of the women was less repulsive. The saints 
of Grantsville precipitated themselves on the travellers’ baggage, and im- 
pudently insisted upon knowing what they had with them to the most 
trifling articles. They were received at the bishop’s house, and his three 
wives consented to prepare a — of pork, milk, and potatoes. This 
bishop had several pretty and well-behaved daughters, but there were only 
two rooms in his palace, which was not much for so numerous a family. 
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Twelve miles of good road led them to another Mormon village with a 
saw-mill, and beyond that they came to the Great Salt Lake, lighted up 
by a full moon. This lake, says M. Remy, is a veritable Mediterranean 
sea, having a circumference of not less than three hundred miles. Its 
waters are blue and shallow. Its greatest depth does not exceed thirty- 
six feet. There are nine islands, one of which, Antelope Island, is sixteen 
miles in length by five in width. The lake is not navigated, and its 
waters are so salt that the human body floats on the surface. Hence, also, 
neither fish nor shell-fishlive in its waters. Only one alga, or seaweed, 
was met with, and it belonged to the tribe of Nostochiner. A deep bed 
of salt lines the borders of the lake, and this was covered in places by a 
foot deep of dead locusts, or grasshoppers, as they are called in America. 
The Mormons had deduced a new proof of the truth of their religion from 
this visitation, because it had occurred, as with the Israelites, in the 
seventh year after their establishment in the country. No trees grow 
near this great Dead Sea of the Mormons. 

Soon a this the holy city of the Mormons presented itself to their 
eyes, like white rocks abutting upon a mountain, and the excessive trans- 
ng of the atmosphere made it appear quite near when it was still a 
eague off. They had a river to cross, by which Lake Utah, or Tim- 
panogos, pours its waters into the Great Salt Lake. It is the Jordan of 
the Mormons. It was crossed by a bridge of wood. Haws respectfully 
uncovered his head on approaching the holy city. Pilgrims from afar 
imitate the hajis of the East, and prostrate themselves on the ground 
where first they come within view of the sacred city. ‘‘ We were our- 
selves,” says M. Remy, “ overcome with feelings of surprise, and even of 
veneration, on contemplating a city younger than ourselves, and already 
so important, founded in the midst of the desert by a handful of perse- 
cuted men, who thus cast the haughty glove of defiance at a great 
nation—at the United States—and gave to the world a fresh example of 
what could be done by courage, aided by industry and upheld by faith. 
Nor could we prevent ourselves admiring by what links in a chain, and by 
what unknown ways, the secret intentions of Providence are brought out 
in regard to the occupation of the globe by the European race—the 
civilising race par excellence. This city, like a lost point between 
two oceans which bathe the east and the west of the Old World, is the 
keystone to the great social arch which will unite the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The fanaticism of the Mormons, which has eaused them to lay 
the foundations of a city in the middle of the desert, will have served the 
cause of humanity and of civilisation in a manner which will be recorded 
by history, and which will advance by a whole age the carrying out of 
the chain which will unite the Mississippi to Sacramento, and Europe to 
China, by San Francisco and the Sandwich Islands.” Even George, 
the torpid mariner, was roused up by the sight of the New Jerusalem, 
and he suddenly became quite lively and communicative. 

The holy city of the Mormons, better known as the Great Salt Lake 
City, is also called New Jerusalem, Modern Sion, and Deseret, ‘‘ the land 
or country of the Bee.’’ Situated on a plain at the foot of the Wahsatch 
Mountains, the town is bounded on the one side by rocks, and on the 
other by the river Jordan. The higher part of the town rises in an 
amphitheatre upon the hills themselves. The eye embraces at once the 
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whole extent of the city, without resting on any remarkable monument : 
the tall spires which are destined to pierce the clouds have not even their 
foundations laid yet. The streets are perpendicular to the course of the 
Jordan, and out at right angles by other streets, which run parallel 
to the river. The whole is surrounded by a mud rampart. Our travellers, 
who arrived here on the fifty-eighth day of their journey from Sacra- 
mento, were conducted to the town-hall, and thence to the Union Hotel, 
kept by the Honourable Mr. Kinney, supreme judge of the territory of 
Utah. The same day there arrived a convoy of unfortunate English 
dupes, and they were serenaded with music as they bivouacked in the 
public square. Among those who visited M. Remy were General Burr 
and Dr. Hurt, of the United States, who told them they would not be 
long in discovering the ulcers that gnawed the vitals of the Mormons of 
Utah, whose public life was decent enough, but who required to be seen 
behind the curtain. Brigham Young, however, they described as an in- 
telligent man—so much s0, that it was difficult to understand how he could 
so strangely abuse the poor fanatics gathered together under his banner. 
But there is really nothing at all difficult to understand in this. As M. 
Remy himself says in his introductory chapter “On the Religious 
Movement in the United States:” “‘There is nothing more American 
than the new worship. Joseph (Smith) said to himself, one fine day, 
that it might prove a good venture to build a new temple, that the 
curiosity of the thing and the originality of the enterprise might bring 
greater profits than his vulgar onal of money-digger, which, indeed, up 
to that epoch, had been very unprofitable. No sooner was the idea con- 
ceived, than he entered upon his speculation with the same security of 
conscience, and the same serenity of mind, that he would have founded a 
grog-shop, or prepared a cargo of pork for Europe. The thirst for gold, 
the desire to acquire riches, which is so powerful an incentive to the com- 
mercial and industrial activity of the United States, such is the first and 
fertile inspiration of the religious genius of Smith. His angel Gabriel, 
and his nymph Egeria, do not require to be sought for elsewhere. Be- 
neath the prophet we have the Yankee ; beneath the pastor of the people, 
the greedy speculator, without conscience or compunction. Truly this is 
grievous to state for the honour of humanity, but it must be said out of 
respect for truth.” 

The next day they explored the city at leisure. All the streets were 
about forty yards in width, and were watered by rivulets of clear water, 
bordered by double rows of cotton-wood. ‘The streets crossed at open 
spaces called “ blocks.” Every house had its own garden. Hence it is 
that the city is three miles in circumference. Brigham Young’s residence 
was almost palatial. Thirty sultanas inhabit this harem, which is said 
to have cost 6000/. to the Mormon pontiff, whose personal fortune is said 
to exceed two millions of francs. He himself, however, lives with seven- 
teen select wives in a house close by the palace, the roof of which is sur- 
mounted by a beehive, emblem of the industry and innocence of the in- 
habitants, or of the frequent honeymoons by which they celebrate their 
existence. Next to it are the “ tithing” and other offices. Among other 
public buildings are also a court, a library, and a social hall. A vast 
space is left for the erection of the temple, which is being proceeded with 
under the auspices of an English Mormon of the name of Angell. It is 
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to be constructed of granite, and, according to the Mormons, is to leave 
by its splendour and magnificence all other monuments on the face of the 
earth far behind it—an elevation, with which we are favoured by M. 
Remy from a drawing in the president’s cabinet, by no means, however, 
conveys an idea of this vast superiority. Even if the proportions were 
far more imposing than they are, still the idea would be conveyed of a 
very gingerbread affair, or of a third-rate Hétel de Ville. When con- 
verts arrive they are set to work upon this new Nauvoo, but it is not 
said if God gave the measures and proportions of the new temple as He 
gave them to Joseph Smith for his Temple of Sion. 

The city generally presented an aspect of order, tranquillity, industry, 
and comfort. Everybody seemed to be employed in some one branch of 
industry or other. There were no idlers. Every one, up to the bishop 
and the himself, is engaged in manual labour. This is the great 
secret of their flourishing condition. There is no theoretical organisation 
of labour ; every one works for himself and his family. There are no 
public-houses, no gambling-houses, nor any places of debauchery. The 
only places where the inhabitants meet in public are the temple and 
bowery, the schools, the place for military exercises, and the social hall, 
where they sing and dance, where they give courses of science and his- 
tory, and also have theatrical representations. Temperance is the general 
practice ; but there is no exclusiveness on that point. Some drink beer, 
some wine, and many whisky. The evenings are generally passed in 
domesticity, reading, singing, preaching, or reading the Scriptures or the 
periodicals published by their chiefs. Not a female is to be met with in 
the streets at night. 

The — of Great Salt Lake City is most heterogeneous. It com- 
prises English, Scotch, Canadians, Americans, Danes, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Germans, Swiss, Poles, Russians, Italians, French, Negroes, 
Hindoos, Australians, and even. Chinese. It is enough to make one 
believe in the possibility of a future fusion of all nations in one grand 
federal compact. 

Brigham Young is a man of fifty-four years of age, fair, of mean 
height, fat, with regular features, a good forehead, cunning eyes, and 
smiling lips. He looks like a jolly farmer, and nothing indicates the 
well-bred man. Yet is Brigham Young the supreme pontiff of the Church 
of Saints—the pope of the Mormons, prophet, revelator, and clairvoyant. 
He is also recognised by the United States as President of the State of 
Utah. The number of his children is unknown. He is said to have had 
as many as seven in one week. He has the gift of languages, but our 
travellers found that French was an exception. Had they been Chinese 
they would probably have found that to be an exception too. Brigham 
Young’s reception of them was not at first of a gratifying character. ‘They 
had lost their papers, and Judge Kinney, at whose house they had taken 
up their abode, was in bad odour with the president on the most tender 
point with the Mormons. The president had taken his seraglio to a ball 
at the judge’s, and the worthy magistrate had, it is said, abused the con- 
fidence placed in him. M. Remy does not speak well of the magistracy 
of the United States. ‘They only hold their power under the chief Pre- 
sident for the time being, and hence they are soldiers, priests, grocers, 
anything but upright and learned lawyers. Mr. Kinney was a grocer and 
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hotel-keeper, and, M. Remy says, worse. Mr. Drummond, another 
magistrate deputed by the United States, proclaimed before our travellers 
that “his was money,” and that they might put it down in their 
notes! Mr. Styles, another federal judge, had become a Mormon. 

Further acquaintance with the president satisfied the travellers that 
if he was not gifted with what it takes other people a long time to ac- 
— he was not the less abashed in explaining all matters, of however 

ifficult a nature. He spoke of the geological constitution of Utah and of 
the Great Salt Lake as if quite up to the subject, whereas it was manifest 
he did not even know the elements of what he was talking about. It does 
not require, however, to go so far as the Rocky Mountains to meet with 
this description of character. He was undoubtedly clever and intelligent, 
and he therefore thought he might dispense with the usual up-hill work 
with which other people acquire an intimacy with science. He never 
hesitated to propound the law upon all matters. He was, in fact, the 
‘*Infallible” of the extreme West. Of his (M. Remy’s) countrymen, he 
spoke as follows ; 

‘The French are less accessible than other people to religious ideas; 
too much imbued with the philosophical notions of Voltaire, they are 
indifferent to the truths of faith, and only cultivate the sciences, which 
they do not understand, because they do not know that they come from 
God. When their intelligences shall have been sufficiently opened to 
comprehend a little of science, they will discover that truth is only to be 
found in the book of Mormon, and that sooner or later our doctrine must 
reform society.” 

Here was verily a new Muhammad in the Utah desert! Yet, if we 
are to believe M. Remy, Brigham Young, with his numerous wives, his 
plausibility, and assumption of omniscience and infallibility, is himself the 
dupe of an imposture, and not a false pretender. The reception they had 
met with from the pope ensured them no end of invitations from the 
saints. They were serenaded, dined, tea’d, and even danced. In going 
through the latter ceremony, it had to be done with two ladies—a cha- 
racteristic Mormonite innovation upon the one partner a gentleman has 
to put up with in the old world, Out of twelve thousand inhabitants in 
the city, there were a hundred Gentiles, as the Mormons designate all 
who do not belong to their faith. These comprised also the officers sent 
by the government of Washington. The rest were doubtful characters ; 
and twice our travellers were robbed in the Holy City; it was, they say, 
by Gentiles. Brigham Young preaches to his people the right of destroy- 
ing, without appeal, any one caught in the act of theft. 

The Mormons are, we have seen, laborious, sober, honest, and pious, 
and hence they enjoy admirable health. Doctors are not tolerated ; and 
Brigham Young threatens with celestial anger those who dare to use 
other remedies than olive oil, herbs, and faith. The power of effecting 
miraculous cures is supposed to lie with all those who have taken orders 
—if the patient has only sufficient faith. The practice of polygamy isa 
most recondite matter. It is with them an article of their religious 
belief; and as the constitution of the United States has granted to all 
the free exercise of their religious opinions and of the practice of their 
faith, and as the Latter-Day Saints have embraced the plurality of wives 
as an article of their creed, they hold that it is constitutional. 
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According to this doctrine, spirits are not contemporary with bodies. 
It is not reasonable, they roi ps believe that God creates a new spirit 
every time that a new tabernacle or embodied spirit comes into the world, 
for in such a case the creation could not have ended in seven days, but 
must be perpetually going on, and God would be occupied in continually 
creating new spirits. The spirit is much older than the tabernacle. The 

irit that now lives in an individual is many thousand years old. When 

od laid the foundations of the earth, the sons and daughters of God 
were rejoiced at contemplating the beautiful habitation where each in his 
turn could come and take atabernacle. Solomon has said that when the 
body returns to dust the spirit returns to God; it is evident, that if the 
spirit had never been in heaven it could not return there. No one could 
return to California who had never been there. In the inspired transla- 
tion which Joseph (Smith) has made of Genesis, it is shown that the 
spirits of all men and all women existed before the terrestrial creation of 
Adam and Eve. God is the father of our spirits. 

There are several gods, the Scriptures have said so. If one god can 
propagate his species, and engender spirits in his image and likeness, so 
all the other gods that are like him can do likewise. In consequence, 
there will be numerous fathers, and families, and sons and daughters, and 
they will be the children of these glorified celestial beings, who are 
judged worthy of being gods. In the book of Abraham, translated by 
Joseph,* we see that in the great family of spirits there are some greater, 
more noble, and more intelligent than others. Marriage was established 
by the Lord, as a law by which the spirits are to come to take tabernacles, 
in order that they may enter into the second state of existence. Adam 
and Eve were married by God when they were immortal, consequently 
for all eternity. The Mormons are in the right, then, to marry them- 
selves for all time and for eternity, since the sacrament was instituted for 
immortal beings before sin had condemned their bodies to death. Their 
descendants have been repurchased from the effects of the fall by redemp- 
tion, and redemption implies a complete restoration of all the privileges 
lost by the fall; consequently, eternal marriages are re-established. God 
has promised to Abraliam that his seed shall be as numerous as the grains 
of sand on the shores of the sea. Butif the earth should continue to exist 
for eight thousand years yet, ten measures of one hundred quarts each of 
sand would contain more grains than the whole human population since 
the creation. If man ceased to multiply, where then would be the pro- 
mise made to Abraham? God intended that the posterity of Abraham 
should be infinite, and that there should be an infinity of worlds for their 
residence. The prophet Enoch has said that when the sand of ten millions 
of globes like ours shall be exhausted, it will not even then be the com- 
mencement of all creations. We read that those who do the work of 
Abraham are blessed with the blessings of Abraham. The sacerdocy of 
the Latter Days has pronounced the blessings of Abraham on the heads 
of the elect. And what did Abraham do to found his powerful kingdom ? 





* The book of Abraham is the pretended translation, by Joseph Smith, of an 
Egyptian funeral MS.,in which, what Egyptologists would call the soul of Osiris, 
is called the angel of the Lord. Osiris is designated as Abraham; the god Anubis 
18 called the idolatrous priest of Elkenah; and so on with a long train of absurdi- 
ties, which the Mormons declare to be the writings of Abraham. 
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Did he found it with the help of one woman? No. He had Sarah, 
Agar, Keturah—a plurality of wives and concubines, by whom he had 
many sons. 

Only one-fifth of the population of the globe believe in the system of 
monogamy, the other four-fifths believe in polygamy. The Christian 
nations not content with having renounced the blessings of Abraham, 
further seek in their narrow system of monogamy to avoid being blessed 
by a numerous family. They do not know that in the eternal world a 
man’s posterity will constitute his glory and his kingdom. We see, then, 
the necessity of doing the works of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, if 
we wish to participate in their blessings. Christians legally married to a 
woman make no scruple in going elsewhere, yet they look upon it as a 
great evil to raise up a posterity born of more than one woman. The 
give a brevet to prostitution, and all is quite right; but as to good legi- 
timate marriages, such are horrible! And formerly adultery was punished 
with death, now it is laughed at! But the people of God must fly from 
all these abominations as from the plague, for the book of Mormon says, 
“‘ Misery to the unchaste, they shall be precipitated into hell.” How are 
we then to struggle against our fallen nature? The Lord of old times 
has found the means—plurality of wives. 

There are, then, two reasons why plurality of wives should obtain 
among the saints. The first, is in order that they shall inherit the bless- 
ings and promises made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; it is to have a 
numberless progeny. The second, is in order that the people chosen of 
Jehovah should form a posterity for God at the time when he draws his 
sword to destroy all those nations that are corrupt. The saints are the 
most just people on the face of the earth. It is among them that those 
noble spirits, that are still awaiting their time in heaven to come down 
upon earth, shall come to take their tabernacles by the means of a legiti- 
mate parentage. If God has kept them so long in heaven, it was not to 
send them into the body of Hottentots, of negroes, of idolaters, or of 
Christians; no, the goodness, the justice of God reserved them, that they 
might come forth from among the saints of the living God. It is reason- 
able, therefore, that God should say to his faithful and chosen servants 
who have always done his will: “Take more wives, as the patriarchs 
did.”’ But the plurality of wives is not given up to chance or caprice. 
There is only one man on earth who holds the keys in that matter. 

Whosoever has not been married by this law cannot reclaim his wife 
at the time of the Resurrection. ‘The angels are inferior to the saints, 
who are kings in a state of exaltation. St. Paul says that the angels shall 
be judged by us, and shall become the servants of gods. The Lord wishes 
to make of this people a kingdom of kings and priests ; in other words, 
a kingdom of gods, if we only listen to the law. 

This is the substance, if not the actual words, of an address given upon 
the subject by Orson Pratt, who is the leading spokesman of the sect, and 
it corroborates what we have already heard in this country, that the 
Mormons entertain the vain and impious conceit that in creating a child 
they are introducing a pre-existing spirit into a new and fitting body or 
tabernacle. The vagaries of the human mind have seldom before taken 
at once so vainglorious and so essentially a carnal flight. Brigham Young 
spoke upon the doctrine somewhat as follows : “The doctrine of which Orson 
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Pratt has spoken to you was the matter of revelation anterior to oe 
Smith’s death. The original copy of this revelation was burnt. ‘ 
Clayton wrote it down from the mouth of the prophet. It has been found 
in the possession of Bishop Whitney, who obtained from Joseph the privi- 
lege of copying it. Sister Emma burnt the original. I tell you all this, 
because those who know the revelation think that it no longer exists. I 
prophesy to you that the principle of polygamy will make way, that it 
will triumph over the prejudices of the day, and that it will be embraced 
by the more intelligent parts of the world as one of the best doctrines that 
was ever proclaimed to any people. Your hearts need not beat; you need 
have no fear that a vile mob shall come here to trample upon the sacred 
liberty that our constitution guarantees to us. It has been long known 
to the world—it was known even when he was alive—that Joseph had 
more than one wife. One of the senators of the federal congress knew it 

uite well, and was not the less our friend ; indeed, he said that unless 
this principle was adopted by the United States, we should finish by seeing 
that the extreme limits of human life would not exceed thirty years. He 
openly declared that Joseph had introduced the very best plan to restore 
the force and re-establish long life among men, and that the Mormons 
were among the best and the most virtuous. We could not proclaim this 
principle a few years ago: everything must abide its time. But in the 
a day I am ready to proclaim it. This revelation has been in my 
1ands for now many years. And who has known it? None except those 
who had a right to know it. 1 have a patent lock to my desk, and 
nothing goes out of it that ought not to go out of it. Without the 
doctrine which this revelation makes known to us, no one on this earth 
can raise himself up so as to become a god.” 

Apart from the blasphemy of the last sentence, the antepenultimate 
climax is scarcely worthy of the most illiterate and vulgar predicator in 
a back-slum conventicle. The apostle held this revelation (he seems 
manifestly to doubt if all will believe in its authenticity) by him for a 
long time past. The time is now come to proclaim it. He has a patent 
lock to his desk, and nothing goes out of it that ought not to go out of 
it. Imagine Paul or Peter having recourse to such miserable subterfuges! 
It is impossible to enter at length upon the revelation itself—it is far too 
lengthy a document. The Lord God is, in the most irreverent manner 
that it is possible to conceive, made to address Joseph Smith at Nauvoo 
on the 12th of July, 1843, upon the subject of marriage and concubinage. 
No one who weds except through him, and by him, the Deity is made to 
mtimate, can have their marriage hold good after death, for after that 
there is no marriage or giving in marriage. They shall be as mere 
angels, servants of the gods, but if they marry according to his will, they 
shall be as gods, and be married to all eternity. This is not so pretty as 
Swedenborg’s evasion of Matt. xxii. 30: “ In the next world, the married 
couple will me as one angel” (how of successive wives’); but it is in 
advance of Plato’s doctrine that in a true marriage the two counterparts 
have met by destiny, and form a perfect homo. 

M. Remy, in reproducing this revelation, asks pardon of God for 
having attempted to render in French the often-times unintelligible and 
always barbarous language that the prophet puts into the mouth of the 
great Elohim. We feel bound to do the same even in alluding in discreet 
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terms to the substance-matter of these profanities, but we have a duty in 
view in touching upon such topics at all. The impostors from the Valley 
of Salt are ever coming over to this land of credulity to prey upon the 
ignorance that is unfortunately to be met, especially among the females 
of the lower orders, and they delude them away by their corrupt babble 
as to the practices of the patriarchs, and the promises made by false re- 
velations to still more false saints, to add to the numberless victims already 
writhing in mental and corporeal agony in the city which must neces- 
sarily be cursed by God, and that overlooks the shores of the Dead Sea 
of the West. Is it possible that the fate of the cities of the Dead Sea of 
the East awaits the Sodom and Gomorrah of our own times? 

A first wife who should refuse permission to her husband to take a 
second, is condemned by the law, because she has not done as Sarah did 
when she gave Agar to Abraham, and as Rachel and Leah did when 
they gave Bala and Zelpha to Jacob. The husband has a portion of the 
house to himself, the wives live all together, just as is practised in the 
Last. The first married enjoys a certain ascendancy over the others. 
Saints who can afford it, live in a separate house from their wives, <A third 
system obtains of each wife having a separate house, and the husband 
boards and lodges in each alternately for twenty-four hours. The wives 
must look upon one another as sisters, and the children call all, except their 
own mothers, aunt. They are distinguished sometimes by their chris- 
tian names, as Mrs. Mary Angell, Mrs. Jane Angell, and so on, but the 
president numbers his, Mrs. Young No. 1, Mrs. Young No. 2, and so 
on ; no doubt to assist his memory. When a wife has conceived, the 
husband is dispensed from all marital duties towards her. The Mor- 
mons have singularly reduced the limits of relationship within which 
marriage is forbidden among Christians. Thus, one man will wed all 
the daughters of the same father and mother. Others have wedded 
mother and daughter. A certain Watt married his half-sister. Mar- 
riage, says M. Remy, is divested among the Mormons of everything that 
imparts any delicacy or purity of sentiment to it, and is consequently 
deprived of all charms: it has only one object, that of multiplying the 
species. Everything, he adds, turns upon a monstrous egoism, an im- 
putation which will not affect them much, for one of their apostles, Lo- 
renzo Snow, has said, “ God is the most egoistical of all living beings.” 
Hence, also, these coarse sensualists and gross materialists have only one 
great desire and ambition; it is that of increasing the number of their 
wives. They have no scruples as to the means by which they can bring 
about this result, and when they go upon missions, as in this country, 
their chief object is to wed as many girls as they can, and to take away 
others with them, in order to render their mission acceptable at the 
** Dead Sea City.” 

It is not difficult to figure to oneself all the shame, the vexation, and 
the misery that is entailed to women by this state of things. A thou- 
sand cases might be instanced. Mr. Richards, according to Mr. Hyde, 
started upon a mission. During his absence, Mrs. R., an exceilent 
woman, supported his children by her own labour. To prove how much 
he appreciated her devotion, Mr. R. returned from this country with 
three wives. One of these he had taken from a widowed father, whose 
only hope and comfort she had been till that time. As to Mrs. R. 
March —vou, CXX1. NO. CCCCLXXXIIIL. T 
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No. 1., she died broken-hearted, without uttering a complaint. Mr. 
Hyde sa he once asked a Mormon lady if she was not jealous. ‘I 
was at " she said, “ but I soon ceased to’ trouble meal about my 
husband.” Some even glory in their misery, for they are taught that 
the more children their husband has, the greater will be his glory above, 
where his children are to constitute his kingdom. They have thus been 
known not only to give their consent to other marriages, but to urge 
their husbands to such alliances. What is more curious is, that the 
young girls in Utah prefer the old polygamists to young bachelors. 
They look upon them as saints who can save everything. Others wish 
to fly from the odious chains, but their maternal love carries the day, 
and they die in harness. Others remain because they feel that they have 
been deceived and betrayed, and they would be for ever dishonoured and 
degraded anywhere else. It is possible that the Mormons trade very 
largely upon this feeling. Poverty and the fear of punishment, added 
to he. isolation of Utah from any other civilised communities—an isola- 
tion which it is impossible for an unaided woman to break—deter others. 
The vengeance of the Mormons upon any who would assist in the eva- 
sion of their female captives would also be terrible. They remain, then, 
and what they see around them gradually hardens their hearts, and 
blunts their feelings and susceptibilities. As no marriages can be 
effected without the consent of the president, which means, in other 
words, without paying for such a luxury, so divorces are also easily ob- 
tainable, if a sufficient fee can be tendered. 

It is with the Mormons as it is with the Easterns: they practise polygamy 
in order to obtain more children, and yet it is at the sacrifice of the 
general increase of population. A man may have more children with 
ten wives than with one, but those ten mothers would have had more 
children with each a husband, than with one for all. The Mormons do 
not see this simple fact, and yet we are told their president’s numerous 
wives could all have found a husband among the equally numerous 
bachelors at the Salt Lake. There are also a great many more girls 
born in Utah than boys, which is the reverse of what is seen in countries 
where monogamy is in force, and precisely the same as is to be observed 
among the Mussulman polygamists Although the climate is very 
healthy, the mortality among children in Utah is also greater than else- 
where. Brigham Young is said to have only thirty children living, and 
many of his wives are sterile. There is only one descendant of Joseph 
Smith now existing on the face of the earth. 

The effects of the system are equally marked upon the morality of the 
people. The young Mormons are anything but models of candour and 
innocence. ‘They are badly brought up, and they have bad and corrupt 
examples daily before their eyes. There are in Utah many women who 
have deserted their husbands to follow the specious missionaries of Mor- 
monism. There is one such in the harem of the president, and it is sup- 
posed that he will also marry her daughter! The apostle Parley Pratt 
seduced the wife of a respectable American, a Mr. M‘Lean. And not 
satisfied with this, she succeeded in enticing the children away from their 
father. The latter, furious at being thus robbed, killed the apostle with- 
out pity when he was on a mission in Arkansas, in 1857. We cannot 
say that we blame him. 

‘There are other practices in vogue among the Mormons which have 
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their origin partly in the principles acted upon by them of admitting two 
kinds of marriages—one temporal, and the other spiritual or eternal ; and 
artly in their own corrupt natures, and these consist in hag con- 
jugal duties to proxy. The discussion of such a subject is, however, so 
repulsive to all our social ideas, that we must fain pass it over, merely 
mentioning that M. Remy treats of it under four separate heads : 1st, La 
procuration glorifiante ; 2ndly, La “seme retroactive ; Srdly, La 
procuration substitutive ; and 4thly, procuration rédimante. 

All these malpractices are so carefully hidden from public gaze by the 
aspect of decency and regularity, that M. Remy asserts that external 
appearances presented Utah to him as the most moral country in the 
world. Licentiousness with the Mormons is, as with the Egyptians, the 
Samo-Thracians, and other nations of antiquity, a religious system. It 
is when it is carried out into the practice of missionaries that it becomes 
most criminal. What mischief the saints doamong themselves is a good 
deal their own concern, although it is our duty to condemn it if we deem 
it to be unsocial, unnatural, immoral, and impious ; but what they do in 
other countries, and more especially in our own, by seducing and de- 
bauching our countrywomen under the pretence of religious glorification 
and exaltation, by making them the wives of saints, and we are ashamed 
to use the word, except in the same sense we would when speaking of the 
members of the mythological pantheon—of gods—deserves a lash of a 
very different character than that which it is in the power of the pen to 
inflict. 

Such is the fanaticism of these poor women in their converted state, 
that they are declared to be pious, modest, chaste, faithful, devoted, sin- 
cere, laborious, honest, and honourable in all their relations! M. Remy 

says that, after ten years’ travel in most parts of the globe, he saw no 
country where the women are generally more virtuous or more moral than 
in Mormon society. Had it not been for the condition of the rising 
generation, which is very sad, he would have added, nowhere did he meet 
with a social state in which order, good manners, and public decency 
strike one more than among the Mormons. Several circumstances may, 
however, tend to produce this state of things, among which the inevitable 
jealousy of polygamists ; we see no public ‘immorality i in the East, where 
yet the women often do not know what virtue is—the religious convic- 
tions of the women, the strictness of the laws, civil and religious, and a 
new state of society. What may be expected of the practices of Mor- 
monistn after the lapse of a few generations? Brigham Young is as yet 
only the second pope, in order of succession. Still, it is certain, from 
united testimonies, that the women are much better hm the barbarous 
doctrine which they have embraced when adopting the miserable impos- 
ture of Joseph Smith. 

That they are happy with all this goodness and sincerity is not for a 
moment to be supposed. ‘They have supplanted happiness by humility 
and devotion. Many proclaimed themselves happy ; ; M. Remy did not 
believe in it. They had no idea of happiness, save in the eternal glorifi- 
cation which they were bade to expect with their godly spouses. Even 
that flight of a fanciful faith could not be always aid It is not in 
poor weak human nature to sustain such a strain upon the moral senti- 
ments even of faith, and then, when comes the inevitable reaction of 
T2 
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doubts, perplexities, and tribulations, how much darker must the scene be 
from contrast with the previous glare and glitter of a false doctrine! 
“ Happiness,” said a hermit, “is only for those who live for God accord- 
ing to the laws of nature.” There can be no more happiness for a Mor- 
mon wife than there is fora monk. Both infringe the natural laws in: 
opposite extremes, yet both may be found to have vanity enough to declare 
that they are happy, in order to justify the social state for which they 
have elected. Love, especially, that most tender and delicate of all the 
exotics of the heart, cannot exist among the Mormons. “ Love,” says M. 
Remy, “which is the egoism of two, he and her, her and he, cannot 
exist in Utah, where man monopolises all the egoism to himself alone !” 

« Faith—fanaticism, if you so will it—has fascinated the companion of 
man, has stripped her of the treasure of love that God has confided to her 
soul, and has cast her into a state of bondage in which she licks her chains. 
Thus mutilated, the saints—let them say what they have a mind—are 
deprived of the element the most essential to the charms of life. Happi- 
ness, if we must give credit to them when they boast of its possession, is, 
at the best, the negation of misery, or a kind of debasement of the mind, 
brought about by the abdication of its sweetest privileges. Women are 
still to be met with among them who have preserved the divine flame of 
love, and they are the victims of the most horrible tortures.” 

M. Remy signalises a most affecting case of a widowed mother who had 
married a Mormon, and had a daughter by her first marriage, and who 
belonged to the best—we cannot say the most respectable, for the top of 
the tree in Utah is the most corrupt of all—class of society. They were 
English, and under their roof appeared always happy and harmonious. M. 
Remy caught them, however, one day bathed in tears, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he got at the secret of their sorrow. The brute 
of a Mormon husband insisted upon taking the young and beautiful 
daughter of his wife as a wife also! Mormonism is, says M. Remy, a 
terrible tyranny to women, the depths of which have not yet been 
fathomed. 

A census taken in 1858, during the late campaign of the Americans 
against the Mormons, determined the existence of 3617 polygamists in 


Utah, thus divided : 


Husbands having 7 wives and upwards. , : . 387 
Husbands having 5 wives ; : . 730 
Husbands having 4 wives ' ; : ' . 1,100 
Husbands having more than 1 wife and less than 4 . . 1,400 


Little is, however, to be deduced from these statistics, as the Mormons 
have by no means as many wives as they would choose, for several reasons : 
Ist, their want of means, although some do not scruple to marry to make 
their wives work; 2ndly, from want of women, hence their repeated 
missions to this country; and, lastly, because it is not, luckily, every 
woman who elects to be a Mormon polygamist’s wife. 

Our travellers, after spending a month at Great Salt Lake City, started 
for Fillmore, the capital of Utah. Their small party, diminished by the 
loss of George, with whom they would no longer be embarrassed on any 
account, was augmented by two Americans and a Frenchman, who took 
that opportunity of escaping from Mormonism. A German woman also 
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wished to avail herself of the same means of escape, but, dreading the 
anger of the saints, they were obliged to refuse. The bill for themselves 
and horses for thirty- one days at the Great Salt Lake City amounted to 
about 5601. sterling ! 

The first start was a failure. They did not get off till evening, and 
had to bivouac some ten or twelve miles from the city, between the 
villages of Great and Little Cotton-wood, where they were joined by some 
of their Utah friends, and spent the night in songs and libations. The 
empty bottles were sold on the ground next morning at sevenpence-half- 
penny apiece. The following night was spent in the streets of Lehi, of 
which all that is said is that it is a town, and that they could not sleep 
on account of the intrusiveness of the boys. It appears to be situated on 
Lake Utah, which is thirty miles long by fifteen wide, is fresh and fishy, 
and empties itself by the Jordan into the Great Salt Lake. The land on 
the shores of this lake is also the most fertile in the whole territory. Lake 
Utah is indeed to the Great Salt Lake precisely what the Sea of Galilee 
or Lake Tiberias is to the Dead Sea, and as the two are united by the 
Jordan, it is surprising that the Mormons, who are so partial to scrip- 
tural phraseology, have not adopted the two names. Perhaps it was in 
the dread that any one should suggest, as we have ventured to do, that 
the fate of their Holy City might be like that of the cities of old that were 
similarly circumstanced. 

The chief affluent to Lake Utah retains its Indian name of Timpanogos, 
and the principal town of the district —Provo—is situated upon its banks. 
This town, which owes its name to a brave Canadian trapper, who fell 
there fighting against immense odds of Indians, had only been founded 
five years before the date of our travellers’ visit, and it was already 
a large well and regularly built town—one of the most important of the 
state of Utah—with three thousand inhabitants. It has its hotels, its 
church with a bowery, its public library, its theatre, its town-hall, a 
seminary, and five schools. This is, most assuredly, progress. A town 
with all the conveniences of civilisation, where all was desert some six or 
seven years ago! 

A characteristic scene occurred here. They had bivouacked in the 
streets. One of them asked incidentally of a boy who his mother was. 
“A cow,” was the sulky reply. He was asked if he intended to do 
honour to his mother by such an answer. His retort was still more 
cynical: he had not asked his mother to send him into the world. Was 
he then already so tired of life? persisted his interlocutor, till the boy 
avowed that he had been impertinent, that his mother was an honest 
woman, but that he thought it was intended by this question to insult him 
for his Mormon origin, and hence the retort courteous. It is truly diffi- 
cult, as M. Remy remarks, for a traveller not to form incorrect impres- 
sions, unless he sometimes fathoms an apparent rudeness to the bottom. 

The night following they obtained open-air quarters in the court-yard 
of a bishop’s house at Spring-ville. Towns and villages seem no longer 
wanting on the roadside, although scarcely to be found on the maps—not 
even on the one said to have been dressée pour Tintelligence du Voyage 
au Pays des Mormons de M. Jules Remy. The bishop did not visit 
them. He knew they were not Mormons, by their travelling on a Sunday ; 
he knew they were not emigrants, by their appearance ; so he set them 
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down as travellers, in quest of evil things to say against the saints. He 
was wrong there. M. Remy is very impartial, and we are inclined to 
think a year’s residence would have completed his conversion. The doc- 
trines of the Mormons are almost as captivating as the many wives and 
no end of houris of the Muhammadans. The bishop would have acted 
more wisely if he had followed the Muscovite system pursued at Great 
Salt Lake City, of conciliating the enemy. They were more lucky at 
Payson, their next station, where they stumbled upon an hospitable ac- 
quaintance. Payson has as yet only one street, and that was encumbered 
by Indians of tall stature and fine proportions. 

The next town was Nephi, of which little is said; then Manti, where 
good coal is said to have been found ; and beyond this was the river Sevier, 
dreaded for the predatory Indians who dwell along its banks, and which 
flows into Lake Nicollet, so called after a well- known French traveller of 
that name. Luckily share were no Indians, but almost as Wnluckily there 
was no bridge, when our travellers with difficulty forded this fine stream, 
beyond which they were not Jong in attaining the city of Fillmore— 
capital of the state of Utah. This place has been selected as the capital, 
because it is situated on a tributary to the Sevier, and is in the very heart 
of the Utah territory; but it is not the home of the president and pope, 
and contains as yet only some eight hundred inhabitants. The United 
States judge, Drummond, whom M. Remy had known at Great Salt Lake 
City, was there with his mistress, having left his wife behind him; and 
M. ‘Remy —we do not know precisely upon w hat grounds—attributes the 
late misunderstandings and war between the people of the other states and 
Utah to the machinations of this pair. The Mormons found a vindication 
of their doctrine in the practices of an austere judge, which they said 
attested the corruption of the functionaries who calumniated them, whilst 
by their doctrine a man might legally follow the inclinations of his heart. 
The legislative assembly of Utah holds its meetings once a year at Fill- 
more. The palace is without the town, which is surrounded by walls. 
Wakara, the renowned chief of the Utah Indians, lies buried at Meadow 
Creek, near Fillmore. Two wives, two children, and sixty horses (it is 
said) were immolated on his tomb, to accompany him in his pilgrimage 
to the other world. The present chief is his brother, Aripine, and he is 
almost as much dreaded as was Wakara. 

It was now November, and the snow had begun to fall, for, intensely 
hot as Utah is in summer, in winter the cold is just as severe. It is, in 
fact, au extreme climate. Their journey from Fillmore to Cedar City was 
no longer so agreeable as heretofore. Yet on their starting they fell in 
with the prairie-dog, and M. Remy corroborates what other naturalists 
have recorded, that it lives in companionship with rattlesnakes and owls, 
the three dwelling together in the same hole, like the happy family of 
Trafalgar-square. ‘They also saw troops of Indian women leading home 
a file of horses, laden with game which their husbands had slain. The foxes 
had grown impudent with the cold, the cayotes pilfered them at night, 
and a very pretty animal of the rodent tribe (geomys) gnawed away at 
the harness. This little creature was so mild as to allow itself to be cap- 
tured by the hand. 

At Parowan, capital of the county of Tron, so called from its mines, 
and but an insignificant place, they had once more to bivouac in the open 
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streets, exposed, as usual, to the sneers of the precocious Mormonite boys. 
“Is it the male?” one would say to the other; ‘ No, it is the female,”’ 
would be the reply. The next day they reached Cedar City, founded, in 
1851, by the Mormons, on Coal Creek, seventy miles from Great Salt 
City. This is an important city, beautifully situated, and built upon a 
site once occupied by the Aztecs. Many Aztec relics have been found, 
and around are rocks covered with glyphic inscriptions. The iron works 
at Cedar City are in a most flourishing condition. No one offered our 
travellers a home, and they had to bivouac here, as elsewhere, in the open 
streets. This is strange in a new society, and must have its origin in 
the jealous apprehensions of the Mormonites. They suffered, in conse- 
quence, greatly from the cold, which the fire they lit was powerless to 
alleviate. Two females alone came to them, veiled, and without speaking 
a word, in the darkness of night, and brought them some provisions. 
Remy might.have used the words of Ledyard, but he uses others equally 
good: * God has made woman an incarnation of sympathy, a consoling 
angel.”’ 

Cedar City is the last inhabited point of the territory of Utah. Here, 
then, they altered their course, and took a westerly direction across what 
are as yet less favoured lands. ‘The tirst emblem of a savage nature was 
an Indian returning triumphant from a foray, and dragging with him a 
boy, whom he had captured, asa slave. On the Santa Clara river they 
came to anencampment of Pah-Utah Indians, who proved their w ondrous 
dexterity with bow and arrow by men and boys alike hitting a leveret at 
a hundred yards’ distance. At shorter distances thev would hit the smallest 
bird. They were now on the frontier of New Mexico, and the valley of 
the Rio Virgen lay like one of Nature’s highways to guide them to ‘Las 
Vegas (the Fertile Fields), which is but an insignificant settlement, im- 
portant, however, as a resting-place half way from Fillmore to Los An- 
geles, on the coast of the Pacitic. The Rio Virgen and its tributary, on 
which Las Vegas is founded, constitute the head-waters of the Rio Cole- 

rado. The deserts are arid and sandy, the rocks are abrupt aud difficult ; 
there is little water, but often many treacherous Indians, between Las 
Vegas and the coasts, where the Mormons have stretched forth their 
longest tentacle at San Bernardino, near Los Angeles. Our travellers, 
happily, encompassed all these difficulties of the Katabasis as they had 
those of the Anabasis; they found Los Angeles a very great misuomer, 
as is the case with many other places of most Christian appellations in 
Mexico; but they were at least enabled to obtain conveyance by steam 

to San Francisco, whence they started, and where, as a sequence, their 
journey to the Mormons comes to a conclusion. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE FIFTEENTH. 


I, 


CHANGE AND CHANGE. 


Tue hall doors of East Lynne were thrown open, and a flood of golden 
light streamed out upon the steps. 

Two men-servants stood there. The one remained in the hall, the 
other advanced to the chaise. He assisted Lady Isabel to alight, and 
then busied himself with the luggage. As she ascended to the hall she 
recognised old Peter: strange, indeed, did it seem not to say, “ How are 
you, Peter?” but to meet him asa stranger. For a moment she was at 
a loss for words: what should she say, or ask, coming to her own home ? 
Her manner was embarrassed, her voice low. 

“Ts Mrs. Carlyle within ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

At that moment, Joyce came forward to receive her. “It is Madame 
Vine, I believe?” she respectfully said. ‘Please to step this way, 
madame.”’ 

But Lady Isabel lingered in the hall, ostensibly to see that her boxes 
came in right: Stephen was bringing them up then: in reality to gather 
a short respite, for Joyce might be about to usher her into the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 

Joyce, however, did nothing of the sort. She merely conducted her 
to the grey parlour: a fire was burning in the grate, looking cheerful on 
the autumn night. 

“ This is your sitting-room, madame. What will you please to take ? 
I will order it brought in, while I show you your bed-chamber.” 

“ A cup of tea,” answered Lady Isabel. 

“Tea, and some cold meat with it,” suggested Joyce. But Lady 
Isabel interrupted her. 

“ Nothing but tea: and a little cold toast.” 

Joyce rang the bell, ordered the refreshment to be made ready, and 
then preceded Lady Isabel up-stairs. On she followed, her heart palpi- 
tating: past the rooms that used to be hers, along the corridor, towards 
the second staircase. The door ofher old dressing-room stood open, and 
she glanced in with a yearning look. No, never more, never more could 
it be hers: she had put it from her by her own free act and deed. Not 
less comfortable did it look now, than in former days: but it had passed 
into another’s occupancy. ‘The fire threw its blaze on the furniture : 
there were the little ornaments on the large dressing-table, as they used 
to be in Aer time, and the cut glass of the crystal essence bottles was 
glittering in the fire-light. On the sofa lay a shawl and a book, and on 
the bed a silk dress, as if thrown there after being taken off. No: these 
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rooms were not for her now; and she followed Joyce up the other stair- 
case. The bedroom she was shown to was commodious and well fur- 
nished : it was the one Miss Carlyle had occupied when she, Isabel, had 
- been taken, a bride, to East Lynne, though that lady had subsequently 
quitted it for one on the lower floor. Joyce put down the wax-light she 
carried, and looked round. 

“ Would you like a fire lighted here, madame, for to-night ? Perhaps 
it will feel welcome, after travelling.” 

“ Oh no, thank you,” was the answer. 

Stephen, with somebody to help him, was bringing up the | 
Joyce directed him where to place it, telling him to uncord the boxes. 
That done, the man left the room, and Joyce turned to Lady Isabel, who 
had stood like a statue, never so much as attempting to remove her 
bonnet. 

“Can I do anything for you, madame ?” she asked. 

Lady Isabel declined. In these, her first moments of arrival, she was 
dreading detection : how was it possible that she should not?—and she 
feared Joyce’s keen eyes, more perhaps than she feared any others’. She 
was only wishing that the girl would go down. 

“ Should you want any one, please to ring, and Hannah will come 
up,” said Joyce, preparing to retire. “She is the maid who waits upon 
the grey parlour, and will do anything you like up here.” 

Joyce had quitted the room, and Lady Isabel had got her bonnet off, 
when the door opened again. She hastily thrust it on—somewhat after 
the fashion of Richard Hare’s rushing on his hat and his false whiskers. 
It was Joyce. 

“ Do you think you shall find your way down alone, madame ?”’ 

“ Yes, I can do that,” she answered. Find her way !—in that house! 

Lady Isabel slowly took her things off. Where was the use of linger- 
ing ?—she must meet their eyes, sooner or later. Though, in truth, there 
was little, if any, fear of her detection, so effectually was she disguised, 
by nature’s altering hand, or by art’s. It was with the utmost difficulty 
she kept tranquil: had the tears once burst forth, they would have gone 
on to hysterics, without the possibility of control. The coming home 
again to East Lynne! Oh, it was indeed a time of agitation ; terrible, 
painful agitation: and none can wonder at it. Shall I tell you what she 
did? Yes, I will; at the expense of your ridicule. She knelt down by 
the bed, and prayed for courage to go through the task she had under- 
taken, prayed for self-control: even she, the sinful, who had quitted that 
house under circumstances so notorious. But I am not sure that this 
mode of return to it was an expedition precisely calculated to call down 
a blessing. 

There was no excuse for lingering longer, and she descended, the wax- 
light in her hand. Everything was ready in the grey parlour; the tea- 
tray on the table, the small urn hissing away, the tea-caddy in proximity 
to it. A silver rack of dry toast, butter, and a hot muffin covered with a 
small silver cover. The things were to her sight as old faces; the rack, 
the small cover, the butter-dish, the tea-service ; she remembered them 
all. Not the urn; a copper one: she had no recollection of that. It 
had possibly been bought for the use of the governess, when a governess 
came into use at East Lynne. Could she have given herself leisure to 
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reflect on the matter, she might have told, by the signs observable in the 
short period she had been in the house, that: at East Lynne 
were regarded as women ; treated well and liberally. Yes; for 
East Lynne owned Mr. Carlyle for its master. 

made the tea, and sat down with what ite she might. Her 
her thoughts, all in a chaos together. wondered whether Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle were at dinner: she wondered in what part of the house 
were the children. She heard bells ring now and then; she heard ser- 
vants cross and recross the hall. Her meal over, she rang her own. 

A neat-looking, good-tempered maid answered it. Hannah. Who— 
as Joyce had informed her—waited upon the grey parlour, and was at 
, the governess’s especial command. She took away the things, and 
then Lady Isabel sat on alone. For how long she scarcely knew, when a 
sound caused her heart to beat as if it would burst its bounds, and she 
started from her chair like one who has received an electric shock. 

It was nothing to be startled at, either—for ordinary people; for it 
was but the sound of children’s voices. Her children! were they being 
brought in to her? She pressed her hand upon her heaving bosom. 

No: they were but traversing the hall, and the voices faded away u 
the wide staircase. Perhaps they had been in to dessert, as in the ol 
times, and were now going up to bed. She looked at her new watch : 
half-past seven. 

Her new watch. The old one had been changed away for it. All her 
trinkets had been likewise parted with, sold or changed away, lest they 
should be recognised at East Lynne. Nothing whatever had she kept, 

her mother’s miniature and the small golden cross, set with its 
seven emeralds. Have you forgotten that cross? Francis Levison acci- 
dentally broke it for her the first time they ever met. If she had looked 
upon the breaking of that cross, which her mother had enjoined her to 
set such store by, as an evil omen, at the time of the accident, how 
awfully had the subsequent events seemed to bear her fancy out! These 
two articles, the miniature and the cross, she could not bring her mind 
to part with. She had sealed them up, and placed them in the remotest 
spot of her dressing-case, away from all chance of public view. Peter 
entered. 

*“* My mistress says, ma’am, she would be glad to see you, if you are 
not too tired. Will you please to walk into the drawing-room ?” 

A mist swam before her eyes. Was she about to enter the presence 
of Mr. Carlyle ?—had the moment really come? She moved to the door, 
which Peter held open. She turned her head from the man, for she 
could feel how ashy white were her face and lips. 

“Ts Mrs. Carlyle alone ?” she asked, in a subdued voice. The most 
— way she could put the question, as to whether Mr. Carlyle was 
t . 

“ Quite alone, ma’am. My master is dining out to-day. Madame 
Vine, I think?” he added, waiting to announce her, as, the hall traversed, 
he laid his hand on the drawing-room door. 

“‘ Madame Vine,” she said, correcting him. For Peter had spoken the 
name, Vine, broadly, according to our English habitude; she set him 
right, and pronounced it 4 la mode francaise. 

" Page wy Veen, ma'am,” quoth Peter to his mistress, as he.ushered in 
ady Isabel. 


: 
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The old familiar drawing-room ; its large, handsome p its 
well-arranged furniture, its bright chandelier! It all came to her 
with a heart sickness. No longer Aer drawing-room, that she should 
yo pride in it: she had flung it away from her when she flung away 

e rest. : 

Seated under the blaze of the chandelier was Barbara. Not a day 
older did she look than when Lady Isabel had first seen her at the church- 
yard gates, when she had inquired of her husband who was that pretty 
girl. ‘ Barbara Hare,” he had answered. Ay. She was Barbara Hare 
then, but now she was Barbara Carlyle: and she, she, who had been 
Isabel Carlyle, was Isabel Vane again! Oh woe! woe! 

Inexpressibly more beautiful looked Barbara than Lady Isabel had ever 
seen her—or else she fancied it. Her evening dress was of pale sky blue 
—no other colour suited Barbara so well, and there was no other she was 
so fond of—and on her fair neck was a gold chain, and on her arms were 
gold bracelets. Her pretty features were attractive as ever, her cheeks 
were flushed; her blue eyes sparkled, and her light hair was rich and 
abundant. A contrast, her hair, to that of the worn woman opposite to 
her. 

Barbara came forward, her hand stretched out with a kindly greeting. 
‘“‘T hope you are not very much tired after rpc journey ?”’ 

Lady Isabel murmured something: she did not know what: and pushed 
the chair set for her as much as possible into the shade. 

“ You are not ill!—are you?” uttered Barbara, noting the intensely 
pale face—as much as could be seen of it for the cap and the spec- 
tacles. 

“‘ Not ill,” was the low answer: “ only a little fatigued.” 

“ Would you prefer that I spoke with you in the morning? You would 
like, possibly, to retire to bed at once.” 

But this Lady Isabel declined. Better get the first interview over by 
candlelight than by daylight. 

‘You looked so very pale. I feared you might be ill.” 

“TI am generally pale; sometimes remarkably so: but my health is 

ood.” 
air Mrs. Latimer wrote us word that you would be quite sure to suit us,” 
freely spoke Barbara. “I hope you will; and that you may find your 
residence here agreeable. Have you lived much in England? 

“In the early portion of my life.” 

“And you have lost your husband and children? Stay. I beg your 
pardon if I am making a mistake: I think Mrs. Latimer did mention 
children.” 

“T have lost them,” was the faint, quiet response. 

“‘Oh, but it must be terrible grief when children die!” exclaimed Bar- 
bara, clasping her hands in emotion. “I would not lose my baby for the 
world! I coudd not part with him.” 

“Terrible grief, and hard to bear,” outwardly assented Lady Isabel. 
But, in her heart she was thinking that death was not the worst kind of 
parting. There was another, far more dreadful. Mrs. Carlyle began to 
speak of the children she was about to take charge of. 

“You are no doubt aware that they are not mine : Mrs. Latimer would 
tell you. They are the children of Mr. Carlyle’s first wife.”’ 

“And Mr. Carlyle’s,” interrupted Lady Isabel. What in the world 
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made her put in that? She wondered, herself, the moment the words 
were out of her mouth. A scarlet streak flushed her cheeks, and she 
remembered that there must be no speaking upon impulse at East 

“ Mr. Carlyle’s of course,” said Barbara, believing Madame Vine had 
but asked the question. ‘ Their position—the girl’s in particular—is a 
sad one, for their mother leftthem. Oh, it was a shocking business.” 

“« She is dead, I hear,” said Lady Isabel, hoping to turn the immediate 

int of conversation. Mrs. Carlyle, however, continued, as though she 
fad not heard her. 

“Mr. Carlyle married Lady Isabel Vane, the late Lord Mount 
Severn’s daughter. She was attractive and beautiful, but I do not fancy 
she cared very much for her husband. However that may have been, she 
ran away from him.” 

“It was very sad,” observed Lady Isabel, feeling that she was expected 
tosay something. Besides, she had her réle to play. 

“Sad ? It was wicked, it was infamous,” alana Mrs. Carlyle, giving 
way to someexcitement. “Of all men living, of all husbands, Mr. Car- 
lyle least deserved such a requital. You will say so when you come to 
know him. And the affair altogether was a mystery: for it never was 
observed or suspected, by any one, that Lady Isabel entertained a liking 
for another. It was Francis Levison she eloped with—Sir Francis, he is 
now. He had been staying at East Lynne, but no one detected any undue 
intimacy between them, not even Mr. Carlyle. To him, as to others, her 
conduct must always remain a mystery.” 

Madame Vine appeared to be occupied with her spectacles, setting them 
straight. Barbara continued. 

“ Of course the disgrace is reflected on the children, and always will 
be ; the shame of having a divorced mother——” 

“Is she not dead ?” interrupted Lady Isabel. 

“‘ She is dead. Oh yes. But they will not be the less pointed at, the 
girl especially, as I say. They allude to their mother now and then, in 
conversation, Wilson tells me: but I would recommend you, Madame 
Vine, not to encourage them in that. They had better forget her.” 

“ Mr. Carlyle would naturally wish them to do so.” 

“ Most certainly. There is little doubt that Mr. Carlyle would blot out 
all recollection of her, were it possible. But unfortunately she was the 
children’s mother, and, for that, there is no help. I trust you will be able 
ve principles into the little girl which will keep her from a like 

“T will try,”’ answered Lady Isabel, with more fervour than she had 
yet poken. “Do you have the children much with you, may I in- 
quire ?” 

““No. I never was fond of being troubled with children. When my 
own grow up into childhood, I shall deem the nursery and the school- 
room the fitter places for them. I hold an opinion, Madame Vine, that 
too many mothers pursue a mistaken system in their management of 
their family. There are some, we knaqw, who, lost in the pleasures of 
the world, in frivolity, wholly neglect them: of those I do not speak ; 
nothing can be more thoughtless, more reprehensible; but there are 
others who err on the opposite side. They are never happy but when 
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with their children: they must be in the nursery; or, the children.in.the 
drawing-room. They wash them, dress them, feed them; rendering 
themselves slaves and the nurse’s office a sinecure. The children are 
noisy, troublesome, cross; all children will be so; and the ‘mother’s 
temper gets soured, and she gives slaps where, when they were babies, 
she gave kisses. She has no leisure, no spirits for any sort of higher 
training: and, what is very bad, she loses her authority. One who is 
wearied, tired out with her children, cross when they play or make a 
little extra noise, for it jars on her unstrung nerves, who says, * You 
shan’t do this; you shall be still,’ and that ee is sure to be re- 
belled against at last : it cannot be otherwise. Have you never observed 
this ?” 

* T have.” 

“The discipline of that house soon becomes broken. The children 
run wild; the husband is sick of it, and seeks peace and solace elsewhere. 
I could mention instances in this neighbourhood,” continued Mrs. Car- 
lyle, ‘where things are managed precisely as I have described, even in 
our own class of life. I do consider it a most mistaken and pernicious 
system.” 

Me It undoubtedly is,” answered Lady Isabel, feeling a sort of thankful- 
ness as she spoke, poor thing, that the system had not been hers—when 
she had a home and children. 

“ Now, what I trust I shall never give up to another, will be the 
training of my children,” pursued Barbara. “ Let the offices, properly 
pertaining to a nurse, be performed by the nurse—of course taking care 
that she is thoroughly to be depended on. Let her have the trouble of 
the children, their noise, their romping ; in short, let the nursery be her 
place and the children’s. But I hope that I shall never fail to gather 
my children round me daily, at stated and convenient periods, for Figher 
purposes : to instil into them Christian and moral duties; to strive to 
teach them how best to fulfil the obligations of life. This is a mother’s 
task—as I understand the question ; let her do this work well, and the 
nurse can attend to the rest. A child should never hear aught from its 
mother’s lips but persuasive gentleness; and this becomes impossible, if 
‘ she is very much with her children.” 

Lady Isabel silently assented. Mrs. Carlyle’s views were correct 
ones. 

“When I first came to East Lynne, I found Miss Manning, the 
governess, was doing everything necessary for Mr. Carlyle’s children in 
the way of the training that I —_ of,” resumed Barbara. ‘ She had 
them with her for a short period every morning, even the little one: I 
saw that it was all right, therefore did not interfere. Since she left—it 
is nearly a month, now—I have taken them myself. We were sorry to 
part with Miss Manning; she suited very well. But she-has been long 
engaged, it turns out, to an officer in the navy, and now they are to be 
married. You will have the entire eharge of the little girl; she will be 
your companion out of school hours: did you understand that ?” 

“I am quite ready and willing to undertake it,” said Lady Isabel, 
her heart fluttering. “Are the children well? Do they enjoy good 
health ?” 

“Quite so. They had the measles in the spring, and the illness left 
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a cough upon William, the eldest boy. Mr. Wainwright says he will 


outgrow it.” 

‘* He has it still, then ?” 

“ At sight and morning. They went last week to spend the day with 
Miss Carlyle, and were a little late in returning home. It was , 


and the boy coughed dreadfully after he came in. Mr. Carlyle was so 
concerned, that he left the dinner-table‘and went up to the nursery: he 
gave Joyce strict orders that the child should never again be out in the 
evening air, so long as the cough was upon him. We had never heard 
him like that.” 

“ Do you fear consumption?’’ asked Lady Isabel, in a low tone. 

“TI do not fear that, or any other incurable disease for them,” an- 
swered Barbara. “I think, with Mr. Wainwright, that time will remove 
the cough. The children come of a healthy stock on their father’s side ; 
and I have no reason to think they do not, on their mother’s. She died 
young, you will say. Ay, but she did not die of disease: her death was 
the result of accident. How many children had you?” pursued Mrs. 
Carlyle, somewhat abruptly. 

At least, the question fell with abruptness upon the ear of Lady Isabel, 
for she was not prepared for it. What should she answer? In her per- 
plexity she stammered forth the actual truth. 

“Three. And—and ababy. That died. Died an infant, I mean.” 

“To lose four dear children!” uttered Barbara, with sympathising 
pity. “ Whatever did they all die of ?” 

A hesitating pause. ‘Some of one thing, some of another,’’ was the 
answer, given in almost an inaudible tone. 

“Did they die before your husband? Otherwise the grief must have 
been worse to bear.” 

“ The—baby—died after him,” stammered Lady Isabel, as she wiped 
the drops from her pale forehead. 

Barbara her emotion, and felt sorry to have made the in- 
quiries: she judged it was caused by the recollection of her children. 

“‘ Mrs. Latimer wrote us word you were of gentle birth and breeding,” 
she resumed, presently. “I am sure you will excuse my asking these par- 
ticular questions,” Barbara added, in a tone of apology, “ but this is our 
first interview ; our preliminary interview, it may in a measure be called, 
for we could not say much by letter.’’ 

“IT was born and reared a gentlewoman,”’ answered Lady Isabel. 

“Yes, Iam sure of it; there is no mistaking the tone of a gentle. 
woman,” said Barbara. “ How sad it is when pecuniary reverses fall upon 
us! I dare say you never thought to go out as governess.” 

A half smile positively crossed her lips. She think to go out as a 
governess !—the Earl of Mount Severn’s only child! Oh no, never,” 
she said, in reply. 

“ Your hus I fear, could not leave you well off. Mrs. Latimer 
said something to that effect.” 

“ When I him, I lost all,”’ was the answer. And Mrs. Carlyle 
was struck with the wailing pain betrayed in the tone. At that moment 
a maid entered. 

“Nurse says the baby is undressed, and quite ready for you, ma’am,” 
she said, addressing her mistress. 

Mrs. Carlyle rose: but hesitated as she was moving away. 
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“T will have the baby here to-night,” she said to the girl. “‘ Tell 
nurse to put a shaw] round him and bring him down. It is the hour for 
my baby’s supper,” she smiled, turning to Lady Isabel. “I may as well 
have him here for once, as Mr. Carlyle is out. Sometimes I am out my- 
self, and then he has to be fed.” 

‘‘ You do not stay in-doors for the baby, then ?” 

“Certainly not. If I and Mr, Carlyle have to be out in the evening, 
baby gives way. I should never give up my husband for my baby; never, 
never, dearly as I love him.” 

The nurse came in. Wilson, She unfolded a shawl, and placed the 
baby on Mrs. Carlyle’s lap. A proud, fine, fair young baby, who reared 
his head and opened wide his great blue . and beat his arms at the 
lights of the chandelier, as no ym d of nearly six months old ever did yet. 
So thought Barbara. He was in his clean white nightgown and night- 
cap, with their pretty crimped frills and border; altogether a pleasant 
sight to look upon. She had once sat in that very chair, witha baby as 
fair upon her knee: but, all that was past and gone. She leaned her hot 
head upon her hand, and a rebellious sigh of envy went forth from her 
aching heart. 

Wilson, the curious, was devouring her with her eyes; Wilson was 
thinking she never saw such a mortal fright as the new governess. Them 
blue spectacles capped everything, she decided : and what on earth made 
her tie up her throat, in that fashion, for? As well wear a man’s collar 
and stock, at once! If her teaching was no better than her looks, Miss 
Lucy might as well go to the parish charity school ! 

“Shall I wait, ma’am ?’”’ demurely asked Wilson, her investigation 
being concluded. 

“ No,” said Mrs. Carlyle. “1 will ring.” 

Baby was exceedingly busy, taking his supper. And of course, accord- 
ing to all baby precedent, he ought to have gone off into a sound sleep 
over it. But the supper concluded, and the gentleman seemed to have 
no more sleep in his eyes than he had before he began. He sat up, 
crowed at the lights, stretched out his hands for them, and set his mother 
at defiance, absolutely refusing to be hushed up. 

‘Do you wish to keep awake all night, you rebel?” cried Barbara, 
fondly looking on him. 

A loud crow by way of answer. Perhaps it was intended to intimate 
that he did. She clasped him to her with a sudden gesture of rapture, a 
sound of love, and devoured his pretty face with kisses. Then we took 
=e in her arms, putting him to sit upright, and approached Madame 

“ine. 

‘ Did you ever see a more lovely child?” . 

‘A fine baby indeed,” she constrained herself to answer ; and she could 
have fancied it her own little Archibald over again when he was a baby. 
‘¢ But he is not much like, you.”’ 

“ He is the very image of my darling husband. When you see Mr. 
Carlyle ’’ Barbara stopped, and bent her ear, as if listening. 

“ Mr. Carlyle is probably a handsome man?” said poor Lady Isabel, 
believing that the pause was made to give her opportunity of putting in 
an observation. 

‘‘He is handsome; but that is the least good about him. He is the 
most noble man! revered, respected by every one; I may say, loved. 

















The only one who could not appreciate him was his wife; and we must 
assume that she did not, by the ending that came: How ever she could 
leave him—how she could even look at another, after ealling Mr. Carlyle 
ee 

bitter groan—and it nearly escaped ips. 

“ That certainly is the pony carriage,” cried Barbara, bending her ear 
again. “If so, how very cushy Mr. Carlyle is home! Yes, I am sure it 
is the sound of the wheels.” | 

How Lady Isabel sat, she scarcely knew; how she concealed her 

idati never would know. A pause; an entrance to the hall ; 
Barbara, baby in arms, advanced to the drawing-room door, and a tall 
form entered. Once more Lady Isabel was in the presence of her some- 
time husband. 

He did not perceive that any one was present, and he bent his head 
and fondly kissed his wife. Isabel’s jealous eyes were turned upon them. 
She saw ‘Barbara's passionate, lingering kiss in return, she heard her 
fervent, whispered greeting, “‘ My darling!” and she watched him turn 
to press the same fond kisses on the rosy, open lips of his child. Isabel 
flung her hands over her face. Had she bargained for this? It was 

of the cross she had undertaken to carry, and she must bear it. 

Mr. Carlyle came forward and saw her. He looked somewhat sur- 
prised. ‘“ Madame Vine,” said Barbara ; and he held out his hand and 
welcomed her in the same cordial, pleasant manner that his wife had 
done. She put her shaking hand into his: there was no help for it: 
little thought Mr. Carlyle that that hand had been tenderly clasped in 
his a thousand times ; that it was the one pledged to him at the altar at 
Castle Marling. 

She sat down on her chair again, unable to stand, feeling as though 
every drop of blood within her had left her body. It had certainly left 
her face. Mr. Carlyle made a few civil inquiries as to her journey, but 
she did not dare to raise her eyes to him, as she breathed forth the 
answers. 

“You are at home soon, Archibald,” Barbara exclaimed. ‘I did not 
expect you so early. I did not think you could get away. I know what 
se justices’ annual dinner at the Buck’s Head is: they always make it 

ate.” 

“As they will to-night,” laughed Mr. Carlyle. “I watched my 
opportunity, and got away when the pipes were brought in: I had deter- 
mined to dc so, if possible. Dill—who means to stick it out with the 
best of them—has his tale ready when they miss me. ‘ Suddenly called 
away; important business; could not be helped.’ ” 

Barbara laughed also. ‘‘ Was papa there?” 

“Of course. He took the table’s head. What would the dinner be 
without the chairman of the bench, Barbara ?” 

“ Nothing at all, in papa’s opinion,” merrily said Barbara. ‘ Did you 


9°? 


ask him how mamma was: 
“T asked him,” said Mr. Carlyle. And there he stopped. 
“Well?” cried Barbara. “ What did he say?” 
“ * Full of nervous fidgets,’ was the answer he made me,” returned Mr. 


Carlyle, with an arch look at his wife. “It was all I could get out 
of him.” 
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“That is pape papa. Archibald, do you know what I have been 

“ A great oan foolish things, I dare say,” he answered: but his tone 
was a fond one, all too palpably so for one ear. 

“No, but listen. You know papa is going to London with Squire 
Pinner, to see those new agricultural implements—or whatever it is. 
They are sure to be away as much as three days. Don’t you think so?” 

* And three to the back of it,” said Mr. Carlyle, with a wicked smile 
upon his lips. ‘“ When old gentlemen get plunged into the attractions of 
London, there’s no answering for their getting out of them in a hurry, 
country justices especially. Well, Barbara?” 

“IT was thinking if we could but persuade mamma to come to us for 
the time he is away! It would be a delightful little change for her; a 
break in her monotonous life.” 

“‘T wish you could,” warmly spoke Mr. Carlyle. “ Her life, since you 
left, is a monotonous one; ouahy in her gentle patience, she will not 
say so. It is a happy thought, Barbara, and I only hope it may be 
carried out. Mrs. Carlyle’s mother is an invalid, and lonely, for she has 
no child at home with her now,” he added, in a spirit of politeness, ad- 
dressing himself to Madame Vine. 

She simply bowed her head: trust herself to speak, she did not. Mr. 
Carlyle scanned her face attentively, as she sat, her spectacles bent down- 
wards. She did not appear inclined to be sociable, and he turned to the 
baby, who was wider awake than ever. 

“Young sir, I should like to know what brings you up, and here, at 
this hour ?” 

“ You may well ask,” said Barbara. “I just had him brought down, 
as you were not here, thinking he would be asleep directly. And only 
look at him !—no more sleep in his eyes than there is in mine,” 

She would have hushed him to her as she spoke, but the young gentle- 
man stoutly repudiated it. He set up a half cry, and struggled his arms 
and his head free again, crowing the next moment most impudently. 
Mr. Carlyle took him. 

“Tt is of no use, Barbara: he is beyond your coaxing this evening.” 
And he tossed the child in his strong arms, held him up to the chandelier, 
made him bob at the baby in the pier-glass, until the rebel was in an 
ecstasy of delight. Finally he smothered his face with kisses, as Barbara 
had done. Barbara rang the bell. 

Oh! can you imagine what it was for Lady Isabel? So had he tossed, 
so had he kissed her children, she standing by, the fond, proud, happy 
mother, as Barbara was standing now. Mr. Carlyle came up to her. 

“ Are you fond of these little troubles, Madame Vine? This one is a 
fine fellow, they ~ J, 

: “Very fine. hat is his name ?” she replied, by way of saying some- 
thing. 

Arthur.” 

“Arthur Archibald,” put in Barbara to Madame Vine. “ I was vexed 
that his name could not be entirely Archibald, but that was alread 
monopolised. Is that you, Wilson? I don’t know what you'll do wit 
him, but he looks as if he would not be asleep by twelve o’clock.” 

Wilson, with a fresh satisfying of her curiosity, by taking another 
March—vou. cXXI. NO. CCCCLXXXIII. U 














?” eried Barbara, when she was alone with 
FE can’t think why she wears those blue spectacles : it 
i are very disfiguring.” 
——” began Mr. Carlyle, in a dreamy 


“ Her face, I mean,” he said, still dreaming. 

“So little can be seen of it,” returned Mrs. Carlyle. ‘“ Of whom does 
she ¥ you in mind ?” 

“T don’t know. Nobody in particular,” returned he, rousing himself. 
“ Let us have tea in, Barbara.” 


II. 


THE YEARNING OF A BREAKING HEART. 


Art her bedroom door, the next morning, stood Lady Isabel, listening 
whether the coast was clear, ere she descended to the grey parlour, for 
she had a shrinking dread of encountering Mr. Carlyle. When he was 

lancing narrowly at her face the previous evening, she had felt the 
& c J P evening, st 
gaze, and it im upon her a dread of his recognition. Not only 
that: he was the husband of another: therefore it was not expedient 
that she should see too much of him, for he was far dearer to her heart 
than he had ever been. 

Almost at the same moment, oe burst _ of a remote room, the 
nursery, an ight, fair, noble boy of some five years old, who began 
careering slong the corridor, astride upon a ulidl tended She did a 
need to be that it was her boy, Archibald; his likeness to Mr. 
Carlyle would have proclaimed it, even if her heart had not. In an 
impulse of unrestrainable tenderness, she seized the child as he was gal- 
loping past her, and carried him into her room, broom and all. 

“You must let me make acquaintance with you,” said she to him, by 
way of excuse. “I love little boys.” 

Love! Down she sat upon sl chair, the child held upon her lap, 

ing him passionately, and the tears raining from her eyes. She could 
not have helped the tears, had it been to save her life ; she could as little 
have helped the kisses. Lifting her eyes, there stood Wilson, who had 
entered without ceremony. A sick feeling came over Lady Isabel: she 
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felt as if she had betrayed herself. All that could be done now, was to 
make the best of it ; to offer some lame excuse. What possessed her, 
thus to herself ? 

“He did so put me in remembrance of my own children,” she said to 
Wilson, gulpin down her emotion, and Iding her tears in the best 
manner she could ; whilst the astonished Archibald, released now, stood 
with his finger in his mouth and stared at her eae 
eyes opened to their utmost width. “When we have lost of 
our own, we are apt to love fondly all we come near.” 

Wilson, who stared only in a less degree than Archie, for she deemed 
the new governess had gone suddenly mad, gave some voluble assent, and 
oni sacra /! how dared h tha 

“ You naughty ou rush out in that 
with Sarah’s Seiihehangee ? rl tell you what is, sir; you ae ting 
a mighty deal too owdacious and rumbustical for the nursery; I 
speak to your mamma about it.” , 

She seized hold of the child and shook him. Lady Isabel started 
forward, her hands up, her voice one of painful entreaty. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t beat him! I cannot see him beaten.” 

“ Beaten !” echoed Wilson; “ if he got a good beating it would be all 
the better for him; but it’s what he never does get. A little shake, or a 
tap, is all I must give; and it’s not half enough. You wouldn’t believe 
the sturdy impudence of that boy, madame; he runs riot, he does. The 
other two never gave a quarter of the trouble. Come along, you figure ! 
I'll have a bolt put at the top of the nursery door !—And if I did, he’d 
be for climbing up the door-post to get at it.” 

The last sentence Wilson delivered to the governess, as she jerked 
Archie out of the room, along the passage, and into the nursery. Lady 
Isabel sat down with a wrung heart, a chafed spirit. Her own child! 
and she might not say to the servant You shall not beat him! 

She descended to the grey parlour. The two elder children, and break- 
fast, were waiting: Joyce quitted the room when she entered it. 

A graceful girl of eight years old, a fragile boy a year younger, both 
bearing her own once lovely features, her once bright and delicate com- 
plexion, her large, soft, brown eyes. How utterly her heart yearned to 
them : but there must be no scene like there had just been above. Never- 
theless, she stooped and kissed them both; one iiss each of impassioned 
fervour. Lucy was naturally silent, William somewhat talkative. 

“You are our new governess,” said he. 

“Yes. We must be good friends.” 

“ Why not?” said the boy. “ We were good friends with Miss 
Manning. I am to go into Latin soon, as soon as my cough’s gone. Do 
you know Latin ?” 

“No. Not to teach it,” she said, studiously avoiding all endearing 

ithets. 
v2 Papa said you would be almost sure not to know Latin, for that ladies 
rarely did. He said he should send up Mr. Kane to teach me.” 

“Mr. Kane?” repeated Lady Isabel, the name striking upon her 
memory. “ Mr. Kane, the music-master ?” 

“‘ How did you know he was a music-master?” cried shrewd William. 
And Lady Isabel felt the red blood flush to her face at the unlucky ad- 
v2 








at her own falsehood, as she 
muttered some evasive words about hearing of him from Mrs. Latimer. 

“ Yes, he is a music-master; but he does not get’ much money at it, 

i He has come up to teach us music 

ma said that we ought not to lose our 


Mamma! eee aggae So Samana: Quiet en dite ate. 
“Whom does he teach ?’’ she asked. 

“Us two,” replied William, pointing to his sister and himself. 

“Do you always take ~and-milk for breakfast?” she inquired, 
perceiving that to be what they were eating. 

“ We get tired of it sometimes, and then we have milk-and-water, and 
bread-and-butter, or honey : and then we take to bread-and-milk again. 
It’s Aunt Cornelia who thinks we should eat bread-and-milk for break- 
fast: she says papa never had anything else when he was a boy.” 

Lucy | up. “ Papa would give me an egg when I breakfasted 
with him,” cried she, “and Aunt Cornelia said it was not good for me, 
os papa gave it me all the same. I always had breakfast with him 

n.” 

“ And why do you not now ?” asked Lady Isabel. 

“ T don’t —s I have not, since mamma came.” 

The word “stepmother” rose up rebelliously in the heart of Lady 
Isabel. Was Mrs. Carlyle putting away the children from their father? 

Breakfast over, she gathered them to her, asking them various questions ; 
about their studies, their hours of recreation, the daily routine of their 
lives. 

“This is not the schoolroom, you know,” cried William, when she 
made some inquiry as to their books. 

“No?” 

“ The schoolroom is up-stairs. This is for our meals, and for you in 
an evening.” 

The voice of Mr. Carlyle was heard at this juncture in the hall, and 
Lucy was springing towards the sound. Lady Isabel, fearful lest he might 
enter, if the child showed herself, stopped her with a hurried hand. 

“ Stay here, Isabel.”’ 

“ Her name’s Lucy,” said William, looking quickly up. “ Why do 
you call her Isabel ?” 

“I thought—thought I had heard her called Isabel,” stammered the 
unfortunate lady, fooling quite confused with the errors she was com- 
mitting. 

“« My name is Isabel Lucy,” said the child, “ but I don’t know who 
could have told you, for I am never called Isabel. I have not been, since 
—since———Shall I tell you? Since mamma went away,” she concluded, 
dropping her voice. “‘ son that was, you know.” 

“ Did she go ?” cried Lady Isabel, full of emotion, and possessing a 
very faint idea of what she was saying. 

“She was kidnapped,” whispered Lucy. 

“ Kidnapped!” was the surprised answer. 

“ Yes; or she would not have gone. There was a wicked man on a 
visit to papa, and he stole her. Wilson said she knew he was a kidnapper, 
before he took mamma. Papa said I was never to be called Isabel again, 
but Lucy. Isabel was mamma’s name.” 


! 
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“ How do you know your papa said it?” dreamily returned Lady 

“T heard him. He said it to Joyce, and Joyce told the servants. I 

ut only wy to my copies. I did put Isabel Lucy, but papa saw it one 

y, and he drew his pencil through Isabel, and told me to show it to 

Miss Manning. After that, Miss ‘Manning let me put nothing but Lucy. 

I asked her why, and she told me papa preferred the name, and that I 
was not to ask questions.” 

She could not well stop the child, but every word was rending her 
heart. 

“‘ Lady Isabel was our very very own mamma,” pursued Lucy. “ This 
mamma is not.” 

“ Do you love this one as you did the other?” breathed Lady Isabel. 

“Oh, I loved mamma! I loved mamma!”’ uttered Lucy, clasping her 
hands, “ Butit's all over. Wilson said we must not love her any longer, 
and Aunt Cornelia said it. Wilson said, if she had loved us, she would 
not have gone away from us.” 

“« Wilson said so ?”’ resentfully spoke Lady Isabel. 

“She said she need not have fet that man kidnap her. Iam afraid he 
beat her: for she died. I lie in my bed at night, and wonder whether he 
did beat her, and what made her die. It was after she died that our new 
mamma came home. Papa said she was come to be our mamma in place 
of Lady Isabel, and we were to love her dearly.” 

** Do you love her ?”’ almost passionataly wed Lady Isabel. 

Lucy shook herhead. “ Not as I loved mamma.” 

Joyce entered to show the way to the schoolroom, and they followed 
her up-stairs. As Lady Isabel stood at the window, she saw Mr. Carlyle 
depart on foot, on his way to the office. Barbara was with him, hang- 
ing fondly on his arm, x A to accompany him to the park gates. So 
had she fondly hung, so had she accompanied him, in the days gone for 
ever. 

Barbara came into the schoolroom in the course of the morning, and 
entered — the subject of their studies, the differently allotted hours, 
some to play, some to work. She spoke in a courteous but most decided 
tone, showing that she was the unmistakable mistress of the house and 
children, and meant to be. Never had Lady Isabel felt her position more 
keenly ; never did it so gall and fret her spirit: but she bowed in meek 
obedience. A hundred times that day did she yearn to hold the children 
to her heart, and a hundred times she had to repress the longing. 

Before tea, when the beams of the sun were dulce across the western 
horizon, she went out with the two children. They took the field path, 
leading parallel with the high road, the hedge only dividing them; the 
path that Captain Levison was fond of, when he went, sneak that he was, 
to pry into the movements of Mr. Carlyle. To the excessive dismay of 
Lady Isabel, whom should they come upon, but Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle : 
they were walking home from West Lynne together, and had chosen the 
field way. 

A confused greeting : it was confused to the senses of Lady Isabel : 
and they were allreturning together. Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle in advance: 
she and the children behind. 

She slackened her pace. She strove to put all possible distance between 
herself and them. It did not avail her. Coming to a stile, Mr. Carlyle 
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helped his wife over it, and then waited. The children were soon on the 
other side : little need of help for them : but he remained, in his courtesy, 
to assist the governess. 

“I thank you,” she panted, as she came up. “TI do not require 


Words that fell idly on his ear. He stood there still, waiting for 
her, and she had no resource but to mount the stile: an awkward stile : 
she remembered it of old. Not more awkward, however, than she herself 
was at that moment. Before her was Mr. Carlyle’s outstretched hand, 
and she could do no less than put the tips of her fingers into a 
her trepidation, she got her entangled in her petticoats ; in 
attempting to jump, would have fallen, had not Mr. Carlyle caught her 
in his arms. 

“ You. are not hurt, I trust !’’ he exclaimed, in his kindly manner. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; my foot caught. Oh no, 1 am not hurt. 
Thank you.” 

Sireaiatieasd end enh hinndlo ependincmnmbe dnd tomnhts 
wait for him. Lady Isabel lingered behind, striving to still her beating 
were at tea in the grey our, she and the two children, when 
William was seized with a fit of coughing. It was long and violent. 
Lady Isabel left her seat: she had drawn him to her, and was i 
over him with unguarded tenderness, when, happening to lift her eyes, 
they fell Mr. Carlyle. He had been descending the stairs, on his 
way from his dressing-room, heard the cough, and came in. ay 
Isabel been killing the boy, she could not have dropped him more sud- 


ae, 
“You possess a natural love for children, I pereeive,” he said, looking 
at her with his sweet smile. 

She did not know what she answered: some confused, murmured 
words. If Mr. Carlyle made sense of them, he was clever. Into the 
darkest corner of tle room retreated she. 

“What is the matter?” interrupted Mrs. Carlyle, looking in. She 
also had been descending, and was in her dinner dress. Mr. yle had 
Coen eee arene ian. 

** William’s cough is troublesome. I don’t like it, Barbara. I shall 
have Wainwright up again.” 

“It’s nothing,” said Barbara. “He was at his tea: perhaps a crumb 
went the wrong way. Dinner’s waiting, Archibald.” 

Mr. Carlyle put the boy down, but stood for a minute looking at him. 
The cough over, he was pale and exhausted, all his brilliant colour gone : 
it was too brilliant, as Afy had said. Mrs. Carlyle entwined her arm 
within her husband’s, but turned her head to speak as they were walking 
away. 
“You will come into the drawing-room by-and-by with Miss Lucy, 
‘Madame Vine. We wish to hear you play.” 

Miss Lucy! And it was spoken in the light of a command. Well? 
Barbara was Mrs. Carlyle, and she was——-what she was. Once more 
she drew to her her first-born son, and laid her aching forehead upon him. 

“Do you cough at night, my darling child ?” 

“Not much,” he answered. “Joyee puts me some jam by the bed- 
side, and if I do have a fit of coughing, I eat that. It’s black currant.” 
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‘“ He means , her mouth full of bread-and~-batter, 
wae jelly,” cially Lacy 

* Yes jelly” a “ Tt’s all the same.” 

one sleep in your room?” she inguired of him. 

“Nee 1 ve a room to myself,” 

She fell into deep wondering whether they would let a little 
bed be put in we room for him, wondering whether she might dare to 
ask it. o could watch over himand attend to him as she would? In 
this one day’s intercourse with William, she had become aware that he 
was possessed of that precocious intellect which too frequently attends 
weakness of body. Ho bed the eensa.ef abo of fourteen, instead of one 
of seven: his nee og betrayed it. ‘“ Kuowing,” “cute,” “ under- 
stands more than’s good for ild,”” say old wives, as they look and 
listen, coupling their remark with wee he'll never live.” 

* Should pany eal ae Beal y room ?” asked none ae 

“TI don’t know. Why { sloop i in your room 

“TI could attend to you; could give you jelly, or anything else you 

might require, did you cough in the night. I would love you, I would 
be tender with you as your own mamma could have been.” 

“ Mamma did not love us,” cried he. ‘ Had she loved us she would 
not have left us.” 

*‘ She did love us,” exclaimed Lucy, somewhat fiercely. “Joyce sa 
she did, and I sememsher it. It wasn’t her fault that Fe was Kidnapped. " 

“ You be quiet, Lucy: girls know nothing about things. Mamma 

* Child, child,” in Lady Isabel, the scalding tears filling he wd 
eyes, “ your mamma did love you: loved you dearly: oo you, as she 
could na love — again.” 

“You can’t tell that, Madame Vine,” persisted William, dis isposed to 
be resolute. “ You were not here; you did not know mamma. 

« I am gure she must have loved ou,” was all Madame Vine dared to 
answer. “I me. been here but a ian and I have learnt to love you. I 
love you already, much.” 

She pressed cullen line to his het cheek as she spoke, and the rebellious 
tears would not be mae but fell on it also. 

“ Why do you cry ?” asked William. 

“TI once,” she answered, in a low tone, “‘ lost a dear little boy like you, 
and I am so glad to have you to replace him: I have had nothing to love 
since.” 

“‘ What was his name?” cried curious William. 

“William.” But the word was scarcely out of her lips before she 
thought how foolish she was to say it. 

“ William Vine,” cogitated the boy. “Did he speak French or 
English? His papa was French, was he not f 

“ He ke Engli . But you have not finished your tea,” she added, 
finding the questions were becoming close. 

It was Barbara’s custom, when they were at home, to leave Mr. Carlyle 
at the dessert-table and go up for a few minutes to her baby, before 
entering the drawing-room. As she was descending on this evening, she 
saw Lucy, who was peeping out of the grey parlour. 

“‘ May we come in now, mamma 
“Yes. Ask Madame Vine to bring in some music ?” 

Madame Vine, delaying as long as she dared, arrived at the drawing- 
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room door at an inopportune moment, for Mr. Carlyle was just arriving at 
it also from the dining-room. She when she saw him : her first 
impulse was to retreat ; but he looked round and appeared to wait for her. 
Lucy had already gone in. 


“ Madame Vine,” he began, his hand upon the door-handle, and his 
tone — “have you had much experience in the ailments of 
children 

She was about to answer “ No.” For her own children, so long as she 
had been with them, were remarkably healthy. But she remembered that 
she was supposed to have lost four by death, and must speak accordingly. 

“ Not a very great deal, sir. Somewhat, of course.” 

“ Does it strike you that that is an ugly cough of William’s ?” 

“T think that he wants care; that he should be continually watched, 
especially at night. I was wishing that he might be allowed to sleep in 
my room,” she added, some strong impulse prompting her to prefer this 
oe to Mr. Carlyle, trembling inwardly and outwardly, as she did so. 
“ His bed could readily be aga in, and I would ied to hin, sir, as 
oe would attend more cautiously than any servant could be likely 
to do.” 

* By no means,” warmly responded Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ We would not 
think of giving you the trouble. He is not ill, to require night nursing : 
and, if he were, our servants are to be depended on.” 

“*T am so fond of children,” she ventured to plead. ‘I have already 
taken a great liking for this one, and would wish to make his health my 
care by night and by day. It would be a pleasure to me.” 

“ You are truly kind. But I am sure Mrs. Carlyle would not hear of 
it: it would be taxing you unreasonably.” 

His tone was one of decision, and he opened the door for her to pass in. 

What she most dreaded, of all, was her singing. The lisp was not 
perceptible when she sung, and she feared her voice, her tones, might be 
recognised. She was determined not to attempt any song that she had 
ever sung in that house, and to give her voice but half its full compass. 
She remembered how ardently her husband had admired her singing in 
the days gone by. Barbara sang to him now. 

For that evening, there was a respite. Not many minutes had elapsed 
after her entrance, whén one of the servants appeared, showing in Justice 
Hare, his march pompous as ever, his wig in elaborate order. No singing 
when he was present, for the sweetest melody was lost upon him. Barbara 
and Mr. Carlyle both rose to greet him. 

“Oh, papa; what a wonder to see you in an evening! I am very glad. 
Come to the easy-chair. Madame Vine,” added Barbara, as the justice 
was passing that lady, to get to the easy-chair. 

“‘ Hope you are well, madmoselle. Nong parley Frongsey, me,” said 
the justice, with an air that seemed to say, “ And thank goodness that I 
don’t.” 

Madame Vine could not suppress a smile. ‘ There is no necessity, 
sir. I am not French, but English.”’ 

“ Beg pardon,” said the justice. “ But I heard there was a French 
madam coming here: and I’m sure you look like French,” he added, 
staring at her blue spectacles and her disfiguring dress. “I shouldn’t 
have taken you for English, if you had not told me; but I’m glad to 
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hear it. No good ever comes of a French governess in one’s house. 
Keep ’em at arm’s length, say I.” me 

* Do you think not?”’ returned Lady Isabel. 

“ T know it,” bluntly replied the justice. “ When our girls were young, 
Anne and Barbara, my wife must needs have a French maid for ’em: 
after that, she must have a French governess. I was dubious about it. 
‘She'll turn us all papists,’ said I, ‘and require frogs to be served up for 
her dinner.’ But Mrs. Hare represented that the girls must learn French, 
like other folks, and I let one come. Two years and some months she 
stopped, and——” 

“ And what, sir ?” 

“ Well, it’s not just drawing-room talk. I had a brother staying with 
us most of the time, a post captain in the navy. On the sick-list he was, 
invalided for three years. And we found them out. From nearly the 
first day that French madmoselle put her foot inside our door, up to the 
day I cleared her out of it, a nice game they had been carrying on, It 
gave Mrs. Hare a sickener for French jesuits of governesses, and I told 
her she was just served right. When I heard that Mrs. Carlyle had 
engaged a madmoselle for these children at East Lynne, I said she wanted 
her ears boxed.” 

‘But, papa, I told you then that Madame Vine was English, not 
French.” 

The justice growled some answer, and continued his narrative to 
Madame Vine. 

‘ T gave it my brother right and left ; in fact, the quarrel, we had then, 
may be said to have lasted his life, for he never forgave me. He returned 
to service, and got his flag early. But he died close upon it, and left all 
his money to Barbara. Like a donkey, as he was!” 

“ The effects of the quarrel, you see, papa,” laughingly said Barbara; 
thesjustice thought, saucily. 

“ You are in Carlyle’s hands now, and not in mine, or I'd tell you 
what I think of that speech, ma’am,”’ was the grim retort to Barbara, as 
the justice once more turned to Madame Vine. 

‘You must have seen some of the pranks of these French madmoselles, 
these governesses ?”’ 

“Not very much. I have not been brought into contact with them. 
I am English, as I tell you.” 

. “* And a good thing for you, ma’am, I should say,” returned the jus- 
tice, in his abrupt bluntness. ‘ But the mistake was natural, you must 
see. Being called by a French title, and living in France, or some of 
those outlandish places over the water, one could but take you for French. 
If I set up my quarters in France and called myself Mosseer, I'd for- 
give the very dickens himself, if he mistook me fora French Frog.” 

Lucy clapped her hands, and laughed in merriment. 

“You may laugh, Miss Lucy: but, I can tell you, you'd have been 
changed into a frog, or something worse, if they had turned you over to 
a French madmoselle. If your poor mother hadn't had a French mad- 
moselle of a governess, in the first years of her life, she’d never have— 
have——” 

‘“* Have—what ?” said Lucy, who was staring with all her might at 
Justice Hare. 








“ Done.as she did. There! It’s out. Barbara, what's this nonsense 
that you have been putting into your mamma’s head ?” 

“I don’t know what you mean, I and Archibald want her to be 
with us while you are in London : if you allude to that.” 

“ And are determined to have her, justice,” putin Mr. Carlyle. “ Even 

we should have to make a night assault on the Grove, and carry 
her off by storm.” 

“The Grove, yes,” growled Justice Hare. ‘“ Much either Barbara or 

ou care what becomes of that. A pretty high life below stairs there'd 
S with the master and mistress both away! You young ones have no 
more woes than so many —— oral 4 

* Oh, can fancy such things ?” ut Barbara. “The 

Grove wale ian as ‘ale — ry without you and mamma, as with 
. The servants are all steady, and have been with us a long while.” 

“If you want your mamma here for more than a day, why can’t you 
get her to come when I am at home.” 

“ Because she will not leave you; you know that, papa. If you are at 
home, there she will be. Iam sure there never was a pattern wife like 
mamma: if Archibald finds me only half such a one, in years to come, 
he may think himself lucky.” 

The above remark was accompanied by a glance at Mr. Carlyle, meant 
to express saucy independence: but her deep love shone out in spite 
of herself. Mr. Carlyle lifted his drooping eyelids, and smiled as he 
nodded to her. 

“ Papa, you always do have your own way, but you must allow us to 
have ours for once. Mamma wishes to come to us: she gave quite a glad 
start when —— to-day: and you must be kind enough not to 
—_ it. The house and servants will go on swimmingly; I'll answer 

or it.” 

“Rather too swimmingly,” cried Justice Hare. ~ , 

“ She reguires a change, sir,” said Mr. Carlyle. “ Think what your 
wife’s inward life is.” - : : 
7 Fretting after that vagabond! Whose fault is it? Why does she 

it ?” 

“‘ She has been a and loving wife to you, sir.” 

“T didn’t say Son” “ z 

“ Then encourage her to take this little holiday. The change of afew 
days here will do her good ; Barbara’s society will do her good : remember 
how fond Mrs. Hare is of her.”’ 

“A vast deal fonder than Barbara deserves,” retorted the justice. 
“ She's as perky as she can be, now she thinks she’s beyond my correc- 
tion.” 

“* She’s not beyond mine,” said Mr. Carlyle, quite gravely. “ I assure 
you, justice, I keep her in order.” 

** I know,” cried the justice, his tone rather rough. “ You'd kill ‘em 
with indulgence, before you'd keep ’em in order. That’s you, Carlyle.” 

The justice thought he could relish a glass of ale, and some was brought 
in. During the slight stir occasioned by this, Lady Isabel slipped round 
to Mrs. Carlyle. “ Might she retire ? She believed she was not wanted,” 
and Mrs. Carlyle graciously acceded to the request. 

An evening to herself in the grey parlour. A terrible evening, one 
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made up of remorse, grief, rebellion, and bitter tance: repentance 
of dhe soastehed past, rebellion at existing things. nine and ten, 
she dragged herself up-stairs, ing to retire to rest. 

— she was about to — a Sarah, Wilson's war “4 

n , Was passing, a n thought occurred to 

“Tn whi room = Master Carlyle sleep eisine asked, “Is it on this 
floor?”’ 

The girl pointed to a door near. “In there, ma’am.” 

Lady Isabel watched her down stairs and then entered the room 
softly. A little white bed, and William’s beautiful face lymg on it. 
His cheeks were flushed, his hands were thrown out, as if with inward 
fever ; but he was sleeping quietly. By the bedside stood a saucer, 
some currant jelly in it and a teaspoon: was also a glass of water. 

She glided down upon her knees and let her face rest on the bolster 
beside him, her breath in contact with his. Her eyes were wet; but 
that she might wake him, she would have taken the sleeper on to her 
bosom, and caressed him there. Death for him? She could hardly 
think it. 

“‘ My gracious heart alive! Seeing a light here, if I didn’t think the 
room was on fire. It did give me a turn.” 

The speaker was Wilson, who had discerned the light, in passing the 
door. Lady Isabel sprang up as though she had been shot. She 
feared the Ietectice of Wilson and Joyce more than she feared that of 
Mrs. Carlyle. 

“Tam looking at Master William,’’ she said, as calmly as — — 
speak. “ Mr. Carlyle appears somewhat un respecting his cough. 

has a flushed, delicate look.” va ‘ 

“ Tt’s nothing,” returned Wilson. “ It’s just the look that his mother 
had. The first time I saw her, nothing would convince me but what she 
had got paint on.” 

“Good night,” was all the reply made by Lady Isabel, asshe retreated 
to her own room. 

“‘ Good night, madame,” replied Wilson, returning towards the nursery. 
“T'll be blest if I know what to think of that French governess !’’ she 
— continued. “I hope it may turn out that she’s not deranged, 

t’s all.” 


Ill. 
THEN YOU'LL REMEMBER ME. 


In a soft grey damask dress, not unlike the colour of the walls from 
which the room took its name, a cap of Honiton lace shading her delicate 
features, sat Mrs. Hare. The justice was in London with Squire Pinner, 
and Barbara had gone to the Grove, and brought her mamma away in 
triumph. It was evening now, and kind Mrs. Hare was paying a visit 
to the grey parlour. Miss Carlyle had been dining there, and Lady 
Isabel, under plea of a violent headache, had begged to declime the invi- 
tation to take tea in the drawing-room, for she feared the sharp eyes of 
Miss Carlyle. Barbara, upon leaving the dessert-table, went to the 
nursery as usual to her baby, and Mrs. Hare took the opportunity to 
and sit a few minutes with the governess: she feared that saupete to 
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be lonely. Miss Carlyle, scorning usage and ceremony, had re- 

ined in the dini senun ‘with: Mle: Guslgig~ortastene’ tip tin, spon 
some defalcation or other, most probably in store. Lady Isabel was 
alone. had gone to — birthday in the neighbourhood, and 
William was in the nursery. . Hare found her in a sad attitude, her 
two hands pressed upon her temples. She had not yet made acquaint- 
ance with her, beyond a minute’s formal introduction. 

“I am sorry to hear you are not well this evening,” she gently said. 

“Thank you. My head aches much”—which was no false plea. 

“T fear you must feel your solitude irksome. It is dull for you to be 
here all alone.” 

“T am so used to solitude.” 

Mrs. Hare sat down, and gazed with sympathy at the young, though 
somewhat strange-looking woman before her: she detected the signs of 
mental suffering on her face. ‘You have seen sorrow,” she uttered, 
bending Senenll and speaking with the utmost sweetness. 

“Oh, great sorrow,” burst from Lady Isabel, for her wretched fate 
was very palpable to her mind that evening, and the tone of sympathy 
siahiedl it nearly irrepressible. 

“ My daughter tells me that you have lost your children, that you 
have lost your fortune and position. Indeed I feel for you. I wish I 
could comfort you!” 

This did not decrease her anguish. She completely lost all self-control, 
and a gush of tears fell from her eyes. “Don’t pity me! don’t pity me, 
dear Mrs. Hare; indeed it only makes endurance harder. Some of us,” 
she added, looking up with a sickly smile, “are born to sorrow.”’ 

“We are all born to it,” cried Mrs. Hare. “TI, in truth, have cause 
to say so. Oh, you know not what my portion has been—the terrible 
weight of grief that I have to bear. For many years, I can truly say that 
I have not known one completely happy moment.” 

“ All do not have to bear this killing sorrow,” said Lady Isabel. 

“ Rely upon it, sorrow of some nature does, sooner or later, come to 
all. In the brightest apparent lot on earth, dark days must mix. Not 
that there is a doubt but that it falls unequally. Some, as you observe, 
seem born to it, for it clings to them all their days: others are more 
favoured. As we reckon favour: perhaps this great amount of trouble 
is no more than is necessary to take us to heaven. You know the saying : 
*‘ Adversity hardens the heart, or it opens it to Paradise.’ It may be, 
that our hearts continue so hard, that the long-continued life’s trouble is 

uisite to soften them. My dear,” Mrs. Hare added, in a lower tone, 
while the tears glistened on her pale cheeks, “there will be a blessed 
rest for the weary, when this toilsome life is ended: let us find comfort 
in that thought. 

“ Ay! ay!” murmured Lady Isabel. “ It is all that is left to me.” 

* You are young, to have acquired so much experience of sorrow.” 

“We cannot estimate sorrow by years. We may live a whole life- 
time of it in a single hour. But we generally bring ill fate upon our- 
selves,” she continued, in a desperation of remorse: “as our conduct is, 
so will our happiness or misery be.” 

“ Not always,” sighed Mrs. Hare. ‘Sorrow, I grant you, does come, 
all too frequently, from ill doing: but the worst is, the consequences of 
this ill doing fall upon the innocent as well as upon the guilty. A 
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husband’s errors will involve his innocent wife; parents’ sins will .fall 
upon their children ; children will break the hearts of their parents. I 
can truly say—speaking in all humble submission—that I am uncon- 
scious of having deserved the great sorrow which came upon me; that no 
act of mine invited it on; but, though it has nearly killed me, I entertain 
no doubt that it is lined with mercy, if I could only bring my weak, 
rebellious heart to look for it. You, I feel sure, have been equally un- 
deserving.” 

She! Mrs. Hare marked not the flush of shame, the drooping of the 
eyelids. 

4 “ You have lost your little ones,” Mrs. Hare resumed. “ That is grief; 
great grief, I aid not underrate it; but believe me it is as nothing 
com to the awful fate, should it ever fall upon you, of finding your 
children grow up and become that, which makes you wish they had died 
in their infancy. There are times when I am tempted to regret that all 
my treasures are not in the next world; that they have not gone before 
me. Yes; sorrow is the lot of all.” 

“ Surely not of all,” dissented Lady Isabel. ‘‘ There are some bright 
lots on earth.” 

“There is not alot, but must bear its appointed share,” returned Mrs. 
Hare. “Bright as it may appear, ay, and as it ~— continue to be 
~ years, depend upon it some darkness must overshadow it, earlier or 
ater.” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle—what sorrow can there be in store for them ?” 
asked Lady Isabel, her voice ringing with a strange sound: which Mrs. 
Hare noted, though she understood it not. 

“ Mrs. Carlyle’s lot is bright,” she said, a sweet smile illumining her 
features. ‘‘ She loves her husband with an impassioned love; and he is 
worthy of it. A happy fate indeed is hers; but she must not expect to 
be exempted from sorrow. Mr. Carlyle has had his share of it,’’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Hare. 

“ Ah!” 

“You have doubtless been made acquainted with his history. His first 
wife left him; left her home and her children. He bore it bravely 
before the world; but I know that it wrung his very heartstrings. She 
was his heart’s early idol.” 

*‘She! Not Barbara ?” 

The moment the word “ Barbara” had escaped her lips, Lady Isabel 
recollected herself. She was only Madame Vine, the governess: what 
would Mrs. Hare think of her familiarity ? 

Mrs. Hare did not appear to have noticed it: she was absorbed in the 
subject. ‘ Barbara?’ she uttered: “certainly not. Had his first love 
been given to Barbara, he would have chosen co then. It was given to 
Lady Isabel.”’ 

“It is given to his wife now.” 

Mrs. Hare nearly laughed. ‘Of course it is : would you wish it to 
be buried in the grave with the dead ?—and with one who was false to 
him? But, my dear, she was the sweetest woman, that unfortunate Lady 
Isabel. I loved her then, and I cannot help loving her still. Others 
blamed her, but I pitied. ‘They were well matched: he, so good and 
noble ; she, so lovely and endearing.” 

“ And she left him! threw him to the winds, with all his nobility and 
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“Ves. It will not do to talk of: it is a miserable’subject. How she 
eould abandon such a such children, was a marvel to many ; 
but to none more than it was to me and my daughter. The false step— 
though I feel almost ashamed to speak out the thought, lest it may 
pear to savour of triumph—while it must have secured her own - 
edness, led to the happiness of my child; for it is pretty certain Barbara 
would never love one as she loves Mr. Carlyle.” 

“It did secure wretchedness to her, you think ?” cried Lady Isabel, 
her tone one of bitter mockery, more than anything else. 

Mrs. Hare was surprised at the question. “ No woman ever took that 
fatal without its entailing on her the most dire wretchedness,” 
she “ Tt cannot be otherwise. And Lady Isabel was of a nature 
to feel remorse beyond common, to meet it half way. Refined, modest, 
with every feeling of an English gentlewoman, she was the very last, one 
would have thought, to act so. It was as if she had gone away ina 
dream, not knowing what she was doing: I have thought so many a 
= That, terrible mental wretchedness and remorse did overtake her, 

know.” 

“ How did you know it? Did you hear it ?” exclaimed Lady Isabel, 
her tone all too eager, had Mrs. Hare been suspicious. “ Did he proclaim 
that—Francis Levison? Did you hear it from him ?” 

Mrs. Hare, gentle Mrs. Hare, drew herself up, for the words grated 
on her feelings and on her pride. Another moment, and she was mild 
and kind again, for she reflected that that poor sorrowful governess must 
have spoken without thought. 

“IT know not what Sir Francis Levison may have chosen to proclaim,” 
she said, “but you may be sure he would not be allowed opportunity to 
a anything to me, or to any other friend of Mr. Carlyle’s ; nay, 

should say, nor to any of the good and honourable. I heard it from 
Lord Mount Severn.”’ 

“From Lord Mount Severn!” repeated Lady Isabel. And she opened 
her lips to say something more, but closed them again. 

“He was here on a visit in the summer; he stayed a fortnight. 
Lady Isabel was the daughter of the late oe you may not 
have known that. He—Lord Mount Severn me, in confidence, 
that he had sought out Lady Isabel when the man, Levison, left her : 
he found her sick, poor, we Rerewsbory in some remote French town, 
utterly borne down with remorse and repentance.” 

“ it be otherwise ?” sharply asked Lady Isabel. 

““ My dear, I have said it not. The very thought of her de- 
serted children would entail it, if nothing else did. There was a baby 
born abroad,” added Mrs. Hare, dropping her voice, “an infant in its 
cradle, Lord Mount Severn said: but that child, we know, could only 
bring pain and shame.” 

“* True,” issued from her trembling lips. 

“ Next, came her death : and I cannot but think it was sent to her in 
mercy. I trust she was prepared for it, and had made her peace with 
God. When all else is taken from us, we turn to Him: I hope she had 
learned to find the Refuge.” 











“How did Mr. Carlyle receive the news of her death?” murmured 
Lady Isabel, a ion which had been often in her thoughts. 

“T cannot tell: he made no outward sign, either of satisfaction dr 
grief. It was too delicate a subject for any one to enter upon with him, 
and most assuredly he did not enter upon it himself. After he was en- 
gaged bets | child, he told me that he should never have married during 
ady ’s life.” 


“ From—from—the remains of affection ?” 

“T should think not. I inferred it to be from conscientious scruples. 
All his affection is given to his present wife. There is no doubt that 
he loves her with a true, a fervent, a lasting love: though there may 
have been more of romantic sentiment in the early passion felt for Lady 
Isabel. Poor thing! she gave up a sincere heart, a happy home.” 

Ay, poor thing! She had very nearly wailed forth her vain despair. 

“] wonder whether the drawing-room is tenanted yet,”” smiled Mrs. 
Hare, breaking a pause which had ensued. “If so, I suppose they will 
be expecting me there.” 

“T will ascertain for you,” said Lady Isabel, speaking in the impulse 
of the moment: for she was craving an instant to herself, even though 
it were but in the hall. 

She quitted the grey parlour and approached the drawing-room, Not 
a sound came from it ; and, believing it was empty, she opened the door 
and looked cautiously in. 

“ Quite empty. The fire blazed, the chandelier was lighted, but no- 

y was enjoying the warmth or the light. From the inner room, how- 
ever, came the sound of the piano, and the tones of Mr. Carlyle’s voice. 
She recognised the chords of the music : they were those of the accom- 
paniment to the song he had so loved when she sang it to him. Who 
was about to sing it to him now? 

Lady Isabel stole across the drawing-room to the other door, which 
was ajar. Barbara was seated at the piavo, and Mr. Carlyle stood by 
her, bis arm on her chair, and bending his face on a level with hers, 
possibly to look at the music. So, once had stolen, so, once had 
my the unhappy Barbara, to hear this self-same song. She had 

n his wife then; she had craved, and received his kisses when it 
was over. Their positions were reversed. 

Barbara began. Her voice had not the brilliant power of Lady Isabel's, 
but it was a sweet and pleasant voice to listen to. 


“When other lips and other hearts 
. ora tales 4 love shall tell, 
n language whose excess imparts 

The power they feel so well 

There may perhaps in such a scene 
Some recollection be, 

Of om that have as happy been— 
And you'll remember me.” 


Days that had as happy been! Ay. Did he remember her? Did 
a thought of her, his first and best love, flit across him, as the words fell 
on his ear? Did a past vision of the time when she had sat there and sung 
it to him, arouse his heart to even a momentary recollection ? 
Terribly, indeed, were their positions reversed ; most terribly was she 
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cette 


it. 
was now the honoured and cherished wife, 
And what was she? Not even the courted, welcomed guest of an 
as Barbara had then been: but an interloper; a criminal woman 
had thrust herself into the house; her act, in doi 

position a most false one. Was it right, even if she did succeed in 





And by whose act and will-had the Geagnitene wrought ? 


Lynne’s mis- 


oing so, not justifiable, 


remaining undiscovered, that she and Barbara should dwell in the same 
habitation, Mr. Carlyle being in it? Did she deem it to be right? No, 
she did not: but one act of ill doing entails more. These thoughts were 
passing through her mind as she stood there, listening to the song ; stood 
there as one turned to stone, her throbbing temples pressed against the 


door’s pillar. 
The song was over, and Barbara turned to her husband, a whole world ~ 
of love in i bright blue eyes. He laid his hand upon her head; Lady 


Isabel saw that, but she would not wait to see the caress that most pro- 

bably followed it. She turned and crossed the room again, her hands 

clasped tightly on her bosom, her breath catching itself in hysterical sobs. 

Miss Carlyle was entering from the hall. They had not yet met, and 

Lady Isabel swept meekly past her with a hurried curtsey. Miss Car- 

_ — but she dared not answer: to wait, would have been to betray 
erself. 


Sunday came, and that was the worst of all. In the old East Lynne 

w at St. Jude’s, so conspicuous to the congregation, sat she, as in 
ormer times : no excuse dared she, the governess, make, to remain away. 
It was the first time she had entered an English Protestant church, since 
she had last sat in it, there, with Mr. Carlyle. Can you wonder that 
that fact alone, with all the terrible remembrances it brought in its train, 
was sufficient to overwhelm her with emotion? She sat at the upper end 
now, with Lucy; Barbara occupied the place that had been hers, by the 
side of Mr. Carlyle. Barbara there, in her own right, his wife: she, 
severed from him for ever and for ever ! 

She scarcely raised her head; she tightened her thick veil over her 
face ; she kept her spectacles bent towards the ground. Lucy thought 
she must be crying: she had never seen any one s0 still at church before. 
Lucy was mistaken : tears come not to solace the bitter anguish of hope- 
less, self-condemning remorse. How she sat out the service, she could 
not tell: she could not tell how she should sit out other services, as the 
Sundays came round. The congregation did not forget to stare at her: 
What an extraordinary looking governess Mrs. Carlyle had picked up! 

They went out when it was over. Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle in advance ; 
she, humbly following them, with Lucy. She glanced aside at the tomb 
in the churchyard’s corner, where mouldered the remains of her father ; 
and a yearning cry went forth from the very depth of her soul. ‘‘ Oh, 
— I were laid there with him! Why did I come back again to East 

ynne?”’ 

Why, a But she had never thought that her cross would be 

is. 


so sharp as t 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Str NATHANIEL. 


. And make them menof note (do you note, men?).— Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
‘There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, ActITl.8c.3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXXVII.—Rvupotr or Hapssura. 


Ir a candidate with an empty purse gains the election, his success may 
be assumed to have occurred, not in virtue of, but in spite of, his financial 

sition. It was otherwise, however, with the imperial founder of the 
House of Habsburg. His most effectual title to be elected Emperor con- 
sisted in his narrow means. Because he was weak, therefore was he on 
the way to be made strong. His poverty made the electors’ will con- 
sent. If he did not sue his cause, he may be said to have won it, in 
forma pauperis. 

Lord Bolingbroke, in his historical letters, calls his noble friend’s 
attention to this circumstance, as a salient point in the policy of the 
Germans. “ When Rhodolphus of Hapsburgh,” writes the all-accom- 
plished St. John, “ was chose in the year one thousand two hundred and 
seventy, or about that time, the poverty and the low estate of this prince, 
who had been marshal of the court to a king of Bohemia, was an induce- 
ment to elect him. The disorderly and lawless state of the empire made 
the princes of it in those days unwilling to have a more powerful head.”* 
But a head of some sort they must have, to save the body politic, such as 
it was, from breaking up altogether. The result of a much longer 
interregnum would be, as anarchy was daily teaching them, to eliminate 
the regnum, the latter and better half of that quadrisyllable. 

The era of the great interregnum, as M. Ferrari describes it, is 
accordingly brought to a close by Rudolf of Habsburg, who effected 
this 

Consummation—devoutly to be wish’d— 


by taking upon himself the functions of podestat of the empire—chief 








* Letters on the Study and Use of History, by Lord Bolingbroke: Letter vi. 
March—vou. CxXXI. NO. CCCCLXXXIII. x 
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justice of the federation—justiciary of the free towns and great fiefs— 
king of the civil war, which war he directs, moderates, and anon stifles— 
and again, declared foe to the castellans, chatelains, castellated lords of 
misrule, wheresoever and whensoever they are found trespassing the 
bounds of law. Rudolf has been called the living impersonation of law 
—lex animata, He was elected because the friendly umpire of the towns 
of Helvetia and of the Rhine. Those who followed in his train as he 
“went about, doing good,” journeying hither and thither, from one city 
to another, saying, ‘Sirs, be brethren,’””—could see that his power was 
aggrandising day by day continually. ‘He will overtop us all,” they 
said; and it was a true saying. When he became Emperor, in fulfilment 
of the word of their prophecy, he still carried on the work of justiciary 
chieftainship,—defining, for the first time, with anything like precision, 
the reciprocal rights of the imperial federation. Tenacious, “angular,” 
parsimonious,—patching his doublet for himself, when a patch became 
quite indispensable,—affecting the most rigid impartiality,— flinging him- 
self, with he rough vigour of a burgher or even a peasant, against 
the grea ords of the federation, he has the pleasure of forcing the 
King of Bohemia, Ottocar, to crouch before him—before him, a poor 
gentleman—pauvre sire—but that king’s — as regards justice, — 
and, after having thus humiliated, Rudolf “beats, and then slays” him, 
and transfers his own family to the throne of Austria, which, having 
snatched away from Bohemia, he “ immediatises’’ (in Ferrari’s phrase) 
with his capital at Vienna. His only misdoing, indeed, according to 
this historian, lay in his founding a dynasty, in imitation of those first 
podestats of Italy who brought along with them their wife, daughters, 
and friends, and who quieted one struggle only to prepare a new series 
of storms, which by consuls would have been avoided. For “ Germany 
soou had to expiate the necessity of having decorated with the title of 
Emperor, him who, in point of fact, was her chief podestat”*—witness 
the intestine commotions and sanguinary strife that ensued, especially 
during the attack of Rudolf’s son, Albert, on the new Emperor, Adolf 
of Nassau; and the troublous times under Frederick, his descendant, 
when, for seven months, the god of war and ruthless vengeance reigned 
alone in Germany,—sole-sitting on the throne of that distracted realm. 
Be that as it may, there is no question of the benefit Rudolf personally 
brought to the state, at a crisis of anarchy and seeming collapse. As 
M. Eichhoff says, everything presaged the ruin of the empire and the 
dissolution of the German nation, when there appeared—with the will, 
and with the power, and just in time, to save—one of those génics 
tutélaires who give a fresh lease of life to a moribund people, “ one of 
those men who, together with the military virtues by means of which 
their power is maintained, possess loyalty enough and conscience enough 
to devote themselves to the salvation of their country.”’ The historian 
reminds us that the time in question was that in which Louis IX. had 
just departed this life—the victim of a too ardent zeal—in an eighth and 
last crusade on the burning coast of Tunis; the feeble Philip III. was 
just ascending the throne of France, and the haughty Edward I. that of 
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* Ferrari, Histoire des Révolutions d’Italie, t. ii. v™* partie, ch. vii. 
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England; while a virtuous Pope, Gregory X.,* was making use of the 
influence he deservedly owned, to appease the troubles of I y. “ Moved 
at length by tardy sy pathy for the woes which bore down the people, 
the clergy and princes eclared a truce to their dissensions, and bestowed 
the imperial crown, in 1273, on Rudolf of Habsburg, whose reign—far 
from poetical, it must be owned, but essentially salutary—was the com- 
mencement for Germany and Europe of an era of L gigi and rege 

tion.” The peu poétique, sans doute, by whi M. Eichhoff au qualifies 
his admiration of this reign, is not (as else it might seem) tiie or 
frivolous in a writer from his point of view—for it is as a literary historian 
alone that he is dealing with historical facts. 

A reign peu poétigue, no doubt; for the brave Rudolf of Habsb 
who, as Mr. Carlyle puts it, manfully accomplished the two duties in 
which Richard of Cornwall failed—that of we ping hold of his sceptre, in 
the first place ; and in the second, that of swaying it wisely—‘ even the 
brave Rudolf of Habsburg . . . had other work to do than sweet singing. 
Gay Wars of the Wartburg were now changed to stern Battles of the 
Marchfeld; ; in his leisure hours a good Emperor, instead of twanging 
harps, must hammer from his helmet the dints it had got in his rs 
and fighting hours.”{ It was on this famous plain of the Marchfeld, we 
are reminded in a note, that Ottocar, King of Bohemia, conquered Bela 
of Hungary, in 1260; and was himself, in 1278, conquered and slain by 
Rudolf of Habsburg, at that time much left to his own resources; whose 
talent for mending helmets, however, is perhaps but a poetical tradition. 
‘Curious, moreover: it was here again, after more than five centuries, 
that the House of Habsburg received its worst overthrow, and from a new 
and greater Rudolf, namely, from Napoleon, at Wagram, which lies in 
the middle of this same Marchfeld.”—Before quitting the peu poétique 
question, let us add, that with the House of Hohenstauffen, which gives 
name to a Literary Era, declined and fell the spirit of national song; for 
with the change of dynasty, as Mr. Carlyle himself instructs us, a great 
change in German Literature became gradually manifest ; the fall of the 
Hohenstauffen was “ closely followed by the decay of Poetry; as if that 
fair flowerage and umbrage, which blossomed far and ae round the 
Swabian Family, had in very deed depended on it for growth and life ; 





* M. Michelet shows how Gregory X. essayed to quiet the factions, which his 
predecessors had so carefully kept uP, and how zealously he desired the suppres- 
sion of the epithets Guelf and Ghibelin. The popes had ever been the antagonists 
of the Emperors of Germany and of Constantinople: Gregory declared himself the 
friend of both empires. He proclaimed the reconciliation of the Greek Church, 
and succeeded in ending the long interregnum which had prevailed in Germany, 
by inducing, at least, the election of such an Emperor—“ a simple knight, meagre, 
spare, and out at elbows” (so Schmidt describes him in his Geschichte der Deutschen) 
-—as might reassure the prince-electors with regard to a title but recently so 
formidable. 

“ This poor Emperor was, however, Rodolph of Hapsburgh, founder of the House 
of Austria, which was thus raised up by the popes to oppose that of France.— 
Gregory the Tenth’s idea was to lead, himself, all Europe to the crusade with his 
new Emperor, and so to elevate both empire and papacy,” &c.—Michelet, Histoire 
de France, t. iii. l. v. ch. i. 

+ Eichhoff, Littérature du Nord au Moyen Age, ch. xix. 

t Carlyle’s Critical Miscellanies, vol. ii.: ‘“ Early German Literature.” 
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and now, od ~~ Ann! felled, the leaves also were languishing, and 
soon to wither hoe ” We read that Conradin, indeed, was a 
poet, as his father oad is grandfather had been—some few lines ‘of his, 
he died in his sixteenth year, having even come down to us; but 
aye no crowned poet, except, long afterwards, “ some few with 
laurel crowns,” is to be met with: the Gay Science was visibly 
deckining. “In such times as now came, the court and the great could 
no longer patronise it; the polity of the Empire was, by one convulsion 
after another, all but utterly dismembered; ambitious ‘nobles, a sovereign 
without power ; contention, violence, distress, everywhere prevailing.” ‘To 
educe order from out this chaos, and compel these jarring elements to 
harmony and concord, was the work of a Rudolf, and Rudolf was no sweet 
singer, or he would hardly have been the man for the work. In leisure 
moments, when he could get them, he had his pourpoint to patch, and 
his battered helmet to repair; so that on the whole the Gay Science was 
rather out of his way—and poets of as small account, nearly, as in Plato’s 
Republic. 

In former times, the Dukes of Habsburg, as Alison has occasion to 
mention in his retrospective review of the Austrian Empire, possessed 
merely the inconsiderable provinces of Upper and Lower Austria; they 
were surrounded by the more powerful kingdoms of Poland, Hungary, 
and Bohemia ; and so far from it being probable that they would ever rise 
to the rank of a first-rate power, nothing indicated beforehand that they 
would be able to maintain their independence amidst those formidable 

otentates by whom they were surrounded.* Hallam describes the choice 
of the electors to have fallen upon “ Rodolf, Count of Hapsburg, a 
prince of very ancient family, and of considerable possessions, as well in 
Switzerland as upon each bank of the Rhine, but not sufficiently powerful 
to alarm the electoral oligarchy.”” The same discreet and ever temperate 
historian portrays Rudolf as a brave, active, and just man,—whose cha- 
racteristic quality, however, appears to have been good sense, and judg- 
ment of the circumstances in which he was placed. Of this, Mr. Hallam 
considers, he gave a signal proof in relinquishing the favourite project of 
so many preceding emperors, and leaving Italy altogether to itself. “ At 
home he manifested a vigilant spirit in administering justice, and is said 
to have destroyed seventy strongholds of noble robbers in Thuringia and 
other parts, bringing many of the criminals to capital punishment. But 
he wisely avoided giving offence to the more powerful princes 5 and during 
his reign there were hardly any rebellions in Germany.”+ 

It was rather power than will that was wanting, if Rudolf failed to 
accomplish the entire mission of Mr. Tennyson’s “ guileless king,’’ who 


rooted out the slothful officer 

Or guilty, which for bribes had wink’d at wrong, 
And in their chairs set up a stronger race 

With hearts and hands, and sent a thousand men 
To till the wastes, and waxing everywhere 

Clear’d the dark places and let in the law, 

And broke the bandit holds and cleansed the land.t t 
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* History of Europe, vol. vi. ch. x1. 
t Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i. ch, v. 
¢ Idylis of the King: Enid. 
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When the flatterers of the first Napoleon, we are told, wished to invent 
for him a genealogy more in accordance with his imperial status than the 
annals of Corsica could furnish, he checked their inventive genius by ex- 
claiming, “I am the Rudolf of my family!” Yet the parallel, it has been 
remarked, is scarcely just; for whereas the son of the town-clerk of 
Ajaccio had no other nobility than that of his own achieving (be the 
worth of any other kind what it may), Rudolf of Habsburg, on the other 
hand, though he had difficulties to encounter such as have fallen to the 
lot of few, and though his ascent from the station of a private noble to 
that of emperor was a work of unremitting labour, and one that great 
talents, combined with great enterprise, only could achieve ; still he was 
a noble; his descent was one of the most illustrious in Europe ; and, as a 
member of the Germanic body, he was eligible to any dignity. “ That 
this was an advantage, among a people so tenacious of birth as the Ger- 
mans, we all know; they regarded with reverence the descendants of 
their ancient princes, who, in a pagan state, were supposed to have par- 
taken of superhuman attributes, and who certainly were always preferred 
as candidates for new dignities. Here the advantage lay with Rudolf. 
The family of Bonaparte had no historical recollections, no hereditary re- 
spect, no ancient glory to captivate the people. 

‘“‘ But though the advantage of birth,”—we quote a reviewer of Prince 
Lichnowsky’s History of the House of Habsburg,* “was one that 
smoothed the path to Rudolf’s ambition, it must not be supposed that he 
had not many and most formidable difficulties to encounter. Owing to 
the endless subdivision of territory under the feudal system, his heredi- 
tary possessions were really insignificant. . . . Nor was his sway that of 
asovereign : the people were exempted from taxes ; and all the privilege 
his hereditary protectorship gave him, was that of enrolling a small ~- 
of armed men whenever he went to war. At the commencement of his 
career, he could not bring two hundred men into the field. In fact, who- 
ever looked to his narrow resources would have wondered how he could 
escape subjugation by some of his powerful neighbours. The state of 
Germanic society was peculiar. One baron, one city, one fortress, might 
make war on another, not only with perfect impunity, but in accordance 
with the law. The jus belli privati was an essential part of the consti- 
tution. Neither emperor nor diet was able, even if they had been willing, 
to prevent individual wars; they cared not what was the result, nor into 
whose hands a fief might pass, provided the feudal obligation of suit 
and service were yielded. The consequence was, that throughout 
the empire there was no such thing as internal tranquillity. Banditti 
swarmed on every side, and nobles themselves were the acknowledged 
heads of banditti. The process by which they were transformed from 
feudal into bandit chiefs, is sufficiently explicable. As lords of acertain 
domain, they first laid claim to certain privileges which had once been 
allowed to the sovereign only. Every stranger that travelled by land or 
river was compelled to pay them for permission to do so. Every merchant 
who was travelling from one city to another with his produce or manu- 
facture, was also under the necessity of paying them a per-centage on the 
value. These contributions were levied with as much rigour as if they 





* Geschichte des Hauses Habsburg (Vienna, 1838). 
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had been enforced by positive law. The worst of the evil was, that there 
was no definite understanding as to the amount; it depended on the will 
of the nobles, who not unfrequently extorted one-fifth of the value ; nay, 
when their necessities were urgent, they would not hesitate to take one 
half, or even the whole of the merchandise and money. Hence they 
really became robber chiefs, whose employment it was to lay wait for 
passengers ; and who, from their strongholds, which frowned from the 
summit of so many hills, could perpetrate what deeds they pleased with 
perfect impunity.” 

In fact, as the same authority plainly affirms, castles were built for the 
express purpose of levying contributions, and, for this reason, they were 
generally built close to the highways: the military garrisons, as they were 
called,—but armed robbers, as they ought to have been called,—having 
no pay, and no means of support, except what they derived from this 
noble profession. “If no travellers appeared for some days, they 

erally made excursions into the rural districts, plundering the houses 
of the serfs, and carrying away the treasures of the granary in triumph. 
The serfs of the church were most obnoxious to their depredations, 
because, though ecclesiastics were allowed to arm, they were indifferent 
warriors.” Hence is explained the anxiety of the bishops and abbots t> 
secure protectors, who were called “ advocates,” and who held lands from 
the opr or chapter, on the express obligation of defending the 
ecclesiastical domain against all enemies, high or low. Rudolf we find 
to have been the “ advocate” of several religious communities; as indeed 
were most of the Germanic nobles. ‘“ But the advocate often became the 
master: under the plea of obtaining the necessary means of defence, he 
often wrested from the vassals of the church their money and substance ; 
and, when these were exhausted, he sometimes ventured to seize on the 
church plate.” To all which is to be added, that the recent nobility were 
always the enemies of the municipalities, and that several bands often 
combined for the purpose of assailing a fortified town; and some idea 
may then be formed of the alarming state of society which disgraced the 
empire during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries.* 

When the mighty Ottocar, as we read in Carlyle, with his extensive 
far-shining chivalry, “conquered Samland in a month,” tore up the 
Romova, where Adalbert had been massacred, and burnt it from the face 
of the earth, a certain fortress was founded at the time, in Ottocar’s pre- 
sence, and named, in honour of him, King’s Fortress, Kiénigsberg—now 
grown a big-domed metropolitan city; and “among King Ottocar’s 
esquires or subaltern junior officials on this occasion is one Rudolf, heir 
of —_ Swiss Lordship and gray Hill-Castle, called Hapsburg, rather 
in reduced circumstances, whom Ottocar likes for his prudent hardy ways; 
a stout, modest, wise young man,—who may chance to redeem Hapsburg 
a little, if he live.’+ Which he does. 

The means, however, by which Rudolf, who did live to redeem Habs- 
burg a little, achieved the greatness which qualified him for that work of 





* See an ably written essay on Germany as it then was, in the Atheneum for 
1838, No. 544, pp. 225 sq. 
t Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, vol. i. book. ii, ch. vi. 
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redemption, were “those of his age and country.” He is not wron 

by the account given of him, in an “estimate” already quoted—viz. that 
he was a bandit chief as much as the rest of the nobility. He stuck pretty 
nearly as close as the others to 


The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.* 


Archdeacon Coxe represents him at this period of his career as either 
engaged in protecting the surrounding states from the incursions of ban- 
ditti and depredations of the powerful barons, ‘or, under various pre- 
tences, invading the possessions of others, and defending his own pro- 
perty from the encroachments of ambitious neighbours.”t He made war 
with ardour on all his enemies, says a more recent writer,—on all the 
enemies of his house, and on the vassals of those enemies, and his sword 
was at the service of any one that paid him well. “ During many suc- 
cessive years he was at war with some one or other of his neighbours, and 
he was always attended by a considerable number of armed men, whom 
the hope of booty attracted to his service.’’ At the same time, Rudolf 
was not one of the vulgar herd of freebooters—against whom, indeed, he 
distinguished himself by energetic measures of repression, and on whom 
he dealt many a heavy blow and great discouragement. The wars which 
he waged, according to Dr. Miller, ‘‘ were the enterprises of a friend of 
order, not the ravages of a plundering chieftain. The singularity of this 
conduct drew upon him a very general attention; the citizens of the 
neighbouring republics gave him their entire confidence; and he began 
to be considered as the protector of liberty against the violence of the 
barons.”{ The barons took counsel together against this vexatious busy- 
body. ‘They formed alliances, and entered into confederacies, and 
coalesced, and complotted, and conspired ; but the one strong man, with 
the aquiline nose and the stout heart, kept them at bay,—nay, gained 
upon them continually, so that they were fain to give up opposition as a 
losing game,—a game at which he seemed to be master of all the tricks, 
and to come off with all the honours. 

Rudolf became, ere long, notorious for his unfailing success and appa- 
rently irresistible good fortune. He was the favourite of fate, it seemed ; 
and his ill-wishers could only look on, and rail at the capricious power. 
The Bishop of Basle was being besieged by Rudolf for a recent act of 
homicidal outrage, when news came that the electors of Germany had 
chosen the Habsburg for King of the Romans—and to the King of the 
Romans did the city of Basle surrender at once. As audacious in ex- 
pression as bitter in temper was the prelate’s wrathful comment: Sede 
fortiter, Domine Deus, vel locum Rudolfus occupabit tuum! (Sit firm, 
O Lord God, or Rudolf will occupy thy throne!) The Pope of Rome 
was more charitably disposed than the Bishop of Basle, and at once con- 
firmed the choice. 

Dean Milman considers that Rudolf, whose great activity and abilities 





* Wordsworth. ¢t Coxe, House of Austria, vol. i. ch. iv 
t Miller’s Philosophy of History, vol. i. ch. xiii, 
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had been already displayed in the internal affairs of Germany, and who had 
commanded the a of all the electors, except the hostile Ottocar, 
King of Bohemia, was the sovereign whose accession any Pope, especially 
Gregory X., might hail with satisfaction. “ He seemed designated as 
the chief who might unite Christendom in the Holy War. He had none 
of the fatal hereditary claims to possessions in Ital or to the throne of 
Naples. In the north of Italy he might curb the insatiate ambition, the 
restless encroachments of Charles of Anjou: the Pope exacted his pro- 
mise from Rodolph that he would not assail Charles in his kingdom of 
Sicily or Tuscany.”* On the whole, it seemed tolerably clear to his 
Holiness, that not only the electors might have made a much worse 
choice, but that, as affairs stood, they could scarcely have made a better. 

Mr. Carlyle takes care not to overlook that “notable scene in His- 
tory,” under the walls of Basle, late on an October night in 1273, when 
the Burggraf of Niirnberg, Frederick III., who had long moaned and 
striven over the woes of his country, came to pay an ever memorable 
visit to his cousin the Habsburg. “ Rudolf was besieging Basel, being 
in some feud with the Bishop there, of which Friedrich and another had 
been proposed as umpires ; and Friedrich now waited on his Cousin, in 
this hasty manner,—not about the Basel feud, but on a far higher quite 
unexpected errand,—to say That he Rudolf was elected Kaiser, and that 
better times for the Holy Roman Empire were now probable, with 
Heaven’s help.” Friedrich is here called the new Kaiser’s cousin— 
though what the kindred accurately was, a kindred by mothers, “ remains, 
except the general fact of it, disputable by Dryasdust.” The actual 
visit, adds the historian, is by some considered romantic. “ But that 
Rudolf, tough steel-gray man, besieging Basel on his own account, on 
the terms just stated, was altogether unexpectedly apprised of this great 
news, and that Cousin Friedrich of Niirnberg had mainly contributed to 
such issue, is beyond question. The event was salutary, like life instead 
of death, to anarchic Germany; and did eminent honour to Friedrich’s 
judgment in men.” For the decision of the Diet was mainly due to this 
‘Cousin Friedrich,” according to historians all and sundry, —his ablest 
——— in the nomination being the Archbishop of Maintz, who was 
officially President Elector, or Convener of the Diet. “ They two did 
it,” says Mr. Carlyle—and adds: “ Archbishop of Maintz had himself a 
— accidental acquaintance with Rudolf,—a night’s lodging once at 

apsburg, with escort over the Hills, in dangerous circumstances ;—and 
might the more readily be made to understand what qualities the man 
now had; and how, in justness of insight, toughness of character, and 
general strength of bridle-hand, this actually might be the adequate 
man.”+ 

The Niirnberg Burggraf and the Maintz Primate had, then, been of 
some use to the Diet ; and by this election the Diet had done the State 
some service. Soon they knew it. The strong man made his strong 
hand felt; the prudent governor made his tact, and good sense, and 
decision of character, seasonably manifest to all observers. Spenser 
rhymes with reason, when he says that— 








a ——— —— 


* Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. v. book xi. ch. iv. 
t Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, vol. i. book ii. ch: vii. 
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Whoso upon himselfe will take the skill 

True justice unto people to divide, 

Had need have mightie hands for to fulfill 

That which he doth with righteous doome decide, 
And for to maister wrong and puissant pride : 

For vaine it is to deeme of things aright, 

And makes wrong doers justice to deride, 

Unlesse it be perform’d with dreadlesse might : 

For powre is the right hand of justice truely hight.* 









































Schlegel says admiringly of Rudolf, that, “ great by his valour and his 
fortune, by every aren | and every knightly virtue, by @ vigorous and 
comprehensive understanding,” he was greater still by his love of justice. 
“ Unwearied in raising again the law that had been trampled under foot, 
he was himself judge, himself the protector and promoter of justice; the 
first, moreover, who, less by the power of his victorious sword than by 
the mild sway of justice, renovated Germany, and at the same time 
founded a mighty empire.”t At another time Schlegel breaks out into 
notes of admiration. ‘‘ How simple was the life of the great Rudolf! 
Before his elevation, he gave many noble and touching proofs that he 
was well worthy of the imperial dignity ; his martial courage, his in- 
tegrity, and true piety, seemed so many prognostications of his future 
greatness. After the empire was committed to his charge, he devoted 
himself exclusively to the task of watching over the administration of 
justice, and of restoring the empire. Like so many of our old emperors, 
inheriting no very extensive family demesnes, he, nevertheless, ruled as a 
“esgecans prince with vigorous hand, solely by his individual energy, by 

is personal character, and the reverence he inspired.” M. Eichhoff 
gives a lively sketch of the anarchy which desolated Germany, and exas- 

rated the minds of men,—turning her preux chevaliers, so zealous 
in defence of the Cross, but still more zealous in defence of their im- 
periled privileges, into fierce and cruel warriors, who, from the height of 
their feudal fortresses, on the steep banks of the Rhine, pounced down, 
with fell swoop, on the denizens of the towns, on agriculturists in the 
plains below, on merchants and wayfaring men on the high roads, and sub- 
jected them to a thousand wrongs. And then he shows how Rudolf of 
Habsburg, on receiving the sceptre of the empire, devoted himself, in 
stern not savage earnest,—* fidéle 4 sa mission de pacification et de jus- 
tice,”"—to the work of repressing, restraining, and reducing to order the 
“subordinate despots whose despotism spread terror on every side.” 
Against them were Rudolf’s intrepid efforts directed, and to palpable 
purpose. The strongholds crumbled in heaps at the blows of his valiant 
men-at-arms. The first trace of a new expression of human thought— 
inelegant, perhaps, but lively and spirited—are discoverable in the 
annalists of this remarkable era of patriotic and popular révei/,—in Sig- 
frid Volckmar, Albert of Strasburg, when they praise the reign of Rudolf, 
who vanquished Ottocar of Bohemia, conquered Austria, and brought 
peace to the empire. “ As storm-laden clouds,” one of them says, ‘‘ are 





* The Faerie Queene, book v. canto iv. 

t Schlegel’s Modern History, lect. viii. 
Ibid., lect. ix.—See also for other panegyrical obiter dicta about Rudolf, 

legel’s Philosophy of History, lectures xiii. and xiv. 
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seen to vanish away and give place to the sun, so did desolated Germany 
all at once find breath again under Rudolf. The labourer took in hand 

in the plough that was rusting from long disuse ; the merchant made 
his appearance again along highways that for him had long been an in- 
terdicted route ; and the brigand, so lately an object of utter dread, be- 
took himself in consternation to the woods.”* The chronicler might have 
added, “that industry flourished on every side ; that many new towns, 
with municipal governments, were by Rudolf called into existence ; that 
the citizens aud burgesses were defended against the encroachments of 
the military nobles ; that combinations of the weak were formed in oppo- 
sition to the powerful; and that the different orders were more equall 
balanced than they had ever been.” So well did he of Habsburg justify 
the annalist’s eulogy of him as pacificateur de lempire. 

The other two clauses in the triple éloge,—that besides having bestowed 
tranquillity on a distraught realm, this emperor was glorious as vain- 
queur d Ottokar de Bohéme, and (in connexion with, or consequent upon, 
that victory) conguérant de [ Autriche, are plain-spoken matters of fact. 
There is a section in Mr. Carlyle’s singularly elaborate and picturesque 
digest of old German history, introductory to his biography of Old Fritz, 
which is mainly occupied with the struggle between Rudolf and Ottocar. 
He begins it by reminding us of our having seen the Emperor, near thirty 
years ago (we oe quoted the passage in question, two or three pages 
back), when Rudolf was some equerry or subaltern dignitary among the 
Ritters of King Ottocar, doing a crusade against the Prussian heathen, 
and seeing his master found Konigsberg in that country. “Changed 
times now! Ottocar, King of Bohemia, who (by the strong hand, mainly, 
and money to Richard of Cornwall, in the late troubles) has become Duke 
of Austria and much else, had himself expected the Kaisership; and of 
all astonished men, King Ottocar was probably the most astonished at the 
choice made. A dread sovereign, fierce, and terribly opulent, and every- 
way resplendent to such degree; and this threadbare Swiss gentleman- 
at-arms, once ‘my domestic’ (as Ottocar loved to term it), preferred to 
me! Flat insanity, King Ottocar thought; refused to acknowledge such a 
Kaiser ; would not in the least give up his unjust properties, or even do 
homage for them or the others. 

“But there also Rudolf contrived to be ready for him. Rudolf 
invaded his rich Austrian territories; smote down Vienna, and all resist- 
ance that there was; forced Ottocar to beg pardon and peace. ‘No 
pardon, nor any speech of peace till you first do homage for all those 
lands of yours, whatever we may find them to be!’ Ottocar was very loth; 
but could not help himself. Ottocar quitted Prag with a resplendent 
retinue, to come into the Danube country, and do homage to ‘my 
domestic’ that once was. He bargained that the sad ceremony should be 
at least private ; on an Island in the Danube, between the two retinues 
or armies; and in a tent, so that only official select persons might see it. 
The Island is called Camberg (near Vienna, I conclude), in the middle of 
the Donau River: there Ottocar accordingly knelt ; he in great pomp of 
tailorage ; Rudolf in mere buff jerkin, practical leather and iron ;—hide 
it, charitable canvas, from all but a few! Alas, precisely at this moment, 








* Littérature du Nord, ch. xxxii. 
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the treacherous canvas rushes down,—hung so on purpose, thinks Ottocar ; 
and it is a tent indeed, but a tent without walls; and all the world sees. 
me in this scandalous plight !”* 

So much for Ottocar,—who rides home in deep gloom, from this 
island-interview with “ my domestic”—for kneeling at whose feet he gets 
a curtain lecture or two, when he reaches home, and is a-bed. The mor- 
tification of the tent-scene rankles in his soul, and his curtain-lecturing 
wife keeps the sore open. At length he can bear it no longer—for by 
day his own fretting consumes him, and female taunts by night ; so to put 
an end to all this, he goes to war again, as the best possible vent for his 
splenetic humour and morbid excitement. 

For war, however, Rudolf was no less ready than himself. The Em- 
peror had been in no hurry to lay aside that mere buff jerkin, “ practical 
leather and iron,” in which he stood to gaze on his kneeling vassal in 
sumptuous drapery. “ Rudolf met him . . . on the Marchfeld by the 
Donau (modern Wagram near by) ; and entirely beat and even slew and 
ruined Ottocar.t| Whereby Austria fell now to Rudolf, who made his 
sons Dukes of it; which, or even Archdukes, they are to this day. 
Bohemia, Moravia, of these also Rudolf would have been glad; but of 
these there is an heir of Ottocar’s left; these will require time and 
luck.”’t 

It was a very reasonable object of every emperor, as Hallam has 
observed, to aggrandise his family by investing his near kindred with 
vacant fiefs ; but no one was so fortunate in his opportunities as Rudolf. 
“At his accession, Austria, Styria, and Carniola were in the hands of 
Ottocar, King of Bohemia. ‘These extensive and fertile countries had 
been formed into a march or margraviate, after the victories of Otho the 
Great over the Hungarians. Frederic Barbarossa erected them into a 
duchy, with many distinguished privileges, especially that of female suc- 
cession, hitherto unknown in the feudal principalities of Germany. Upon 
the extinction of the House of Bamberg, which had enjoyed this duchy, 
it was granted by Frederic II. to a cousin of his own name; after whose 
death a disputed succession gave rise to several changes, and ultimately 
enabled Ottocar to gain possession of the country. Against this king of 
Bohemia Rudolf waged two successful wars, and recovered the Austrian 
provinces, which, as vacant fiefs, he conferred, with the consent of the 
diet, upon his son Albert.”§ 

It might have seemed that Rudolf was particularly happy in the way 
he had, first and last, disposed of, and provided for, his family. Three of 
his six daughters were turned to account—but this was none of his doing, 
personally—at the time of, and as a sort of condition for, his election to 
the Kaisership. For we read that Werner, the Archbishop of Maintz, 
who, next to “ Cousin Frederick”’ (and some say, before him), was fore- 
most in arguing in Rudolf’s behalf,—offered three of the secular electors, 
who were bachelors, a bride apiece, of the in posse Emperor’s maiden 
daughters, as the condition of voting for Rudolf, and so making him 
Emperor in esse—and that each elector unhesitatingly made his election 


* Carlyle, Hist. of Fredk. the Grt., vol. i. b. ii. ch. vii. 
t 26th August, 1278 (Kdhler, p. 253). t Carlyle, udi supra, p. 133. 
§ Hallam, State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i. ch. v 
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accordingly—in the expectation of being provided for by his father-in- 
law, in the shape of some forfeited or elapsed fief, in the bestowal of which 
the Emperor’s would be the casting vote or voice.—His son Albert was 
comfortably enfeoffeed, as we have seen, with the Austrian provinces. 

But there is always a fly in the ointment—always some shadow in 
scenes of sunshine. Rudolf, with all his merit and all his popularity, 
could not prevail on the electors to choose this son King of the Romans 
during the father’s lifetime; and after his death they resolved to put 
Adolf of Nassau upon the throne, in preference to Albert, with a view to 
scout the semblance of hereditary succession. The commonly alleged 
motive for this act is, their mere determination to avoid a precedent that 
might be fruitful of troublesome consequences. They would make a 
stand at once, in the case of this new dynasty. According to this view, 
not the man but the measure, was what they regarded. Nothing per- 
sonal; wholly and solely a principle. But the man seems to have had 
his influence on the measure, too,—a negative influence,—that of not 
making himself popular and ingratiating enough to be thought eligible 
by the said electors. Mr. Carlyle favours this aspect of the affair, in a 
paragraph, which explains why the line of Rudolf of Habsburgh did not 
at once succeed continuously to the Empire, as the wont had been in such 
cases, where the sons were willing and of good likelihood. After such a 
spell of anarchy, he says, “ parties still ran higher than usual in the Holy 
Roman Empire; and wide-yawning splits would not yet coalesce to the 
old pitch. It appears, too, the posterity of Rudolf, stiff, inarticulate, 
— men, and of a turn for engrossing and amassing, were not always 
ovely to the public. Albert, Rudolf’s eldest son, for instance, Kaiser 
Albert 1.,—who did succeed, though not at once, or till after killing 
Rudolf’s immediate successor,*— Albert was by no means a prepossessing 
man, though a tough and hungry one. It must be owned, he had a 
harsh ugly character; and face to match : big-nosed, loose-lipped, blind 
of an eye; not kaiser-like at all to an Electoral Body. ‘ Est homo 
veiieedlite et vultu rustico; non potest esse Imperator (A one-eyed 
fellow, and looks like a clown; he cannot be Emperor)!’ said Pope 
Boniface VIII., when consulted about him. 

“Enough, from the death of Rudolf, a.p. 1281, there intervened 
a hundred-and-fifty years, and eight successive Kaisers singly or in line, 
only one of whom (this same Albert of the unlovely countenance) was a 
Hapsburger,—before the Family, often trying it all along, could get a 
third time into the Imperial saddle. Where, after that, it did sit steady. 
Once in for the third time, the Hapsburgers got themselves ‘ elected’ (as 
they still called it) time after time. . . And saw the Holy Roman Empire 
itself expire, and as it were both saddle and horse vedic out of Nature, 
before they would dismount. Nay, they still ride there on the shadow 
of a saddle, so to speak; and are ‘Kaisers of Austria’ at this hour. 
Steady enough of seat at last, after many vain trials !’’+ 

Albert did not take after his sire, in looks, or manners. No monoculus 





* Adolf of Nassau; slain by Albert’s own hand, battle of Hasenbiihel, near 
Worms, 2 July, 1298 (Kohler, p. 265). 
t Carlyle, History of Frederick the Great, book ii. ch. ix. 
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was Rudolf; but a clear-sighted Kaiser with two penetrating eyes in his 
head, which he kept wide — and saw many things withal. Like the 
golden-bearded king in Dryden’s Tales from Chaucer— mm’ 


So vigorous are his cyes, such rays they cast, 
So prominent his eagle’s beak is placed.* 


Eagle-eyéd he was, and eagle-nosed: many a popular jest was in vogue 
about that aquiline nose of his. But he—unlike his son—could give and 
take a joke, without constraint or offence. Anecdotes are told of his 
genial ways with companion of low degree—and there is one favourite 
story, in particular, of his entering unknown a baker’s shop, in Maintz— 
in his homely way, and homely garb—to get warmed at the fire, one 
bitter winter’s day—and how the unconscious mistress was crusty with 
the intruding soldier, and was led on by him to abuse the Emperor, and 
how he sent his gossip a boar’s head and a flask of good wine from his 
own dinner-table that afternoon—and how, on her taking fright at the dis- 
covery, and craving his imperial forgiveness, he granted it merrily, on one 
mirthful condition—that she should repeat before his guests the volle 
of bad names she had lavished on him that morning—which she did, wit 
a complying and conscientious accuracy that provoked Homeric laughter 
from the company, Kaiser and all—Kaiser, indeed, most of all. 





WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT.+ 


Wuen we first “ redd” the announcement by Mr. Lysons that he was 
about to make an attempt to rescue the story of ‘‘ Whittington and his 
Cat”’ “from the region of fable, and to place it in its proper position in 
the legitimate history of his country,” we feared that all the recollections 
connected with the pleasant reading of our childhood were about to be 
destroyed, and ali our treasured memories to be sacrificed to some new 
form of the withering influence of modern historical scepticism. The 
Cat, we supposed, would be the first victim. Nothing of the kind. Mr. 
Lysons gives us good authority for almost everything that is mentioned 
in the story-book ; and the Cat still holds as prominent a place in Sir 
Richard’s history as she does in the drawing which Punch has given us 
in his series of British Costumes. 


a —_—_ ——————— 


* Palamon and Arcite, book iii. ; 

t The Model Merchant of the Middle Ages exemplified in the Story of Whit- 
tington and his Cat: being an attempt to rescue that interesting story from the 
region of fable, and to place it in its proper position in the legitimate history of 
this country. By the Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., &c. &c. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1860. 
» $} See—if everybody has not already seen it—vol. xxxix. No. 1005, Oct. 13, 
1860. The attitude and expression of the celebrated youth, as he peels a turnip 
while resting against the milestone, form a striking specimen of medieval art. 
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Between the history and the story-book—for we keep upon our table 
a of the latter “with choice cuts” (price one penny )—the principal 
and frst difference has reference to Whittington’s parentage. In the 
Story-book his parents are described as poor; and,—“ dying when he 
was very young,’—their son “ Dick’’—we are told—“ to run about 
the village, a poor ragged little fellow.” Mr. Lysons, on the contrary, 
informs us that he was well descended ; a scion of the Whittingtons of 
Gloucestershire ; who in the reign of Edward I. became of an 
estate at Pauntley, about nine miles from the county town. The head 
of the family, Sir William Whittington, left three sons, “if not more,” 
one of whom was High Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 1402, and again in 
1407, and the youngest was thrice Lord Mayor of London. That he 
was obli as a younger son—though not a “ famished” one—to leave 
his native place and “ seek his fortune,” there is no doubt. “In those 
days,” says Mr. Lysons, “there were few or no professions for the junior 

of noble and gentle families. There were but few government 
offices, few lawyers’ clerks, no situations under the post-office, which was 
not then established ; few custom-house officers, no standing army or 
navy. The soldier’s life was one of great fatigue and hardship; they 
_—— followed some noble master or knight, who engaged to serve 
is sovereign for certain wars, and they dispersed again as soon as their 
services could be dispensed with. The pay, though comparatively large 
[taking into account the relative value of money], being as much as 
twopence or threepence a day, failed to make the service very attractive, 
and whatever distinction their chivalrous masters might obtain, there 
were then none of those decorations which adorn the breasts of our 
gallant soldiers and act as an encouragement to select the path of glory. 
The profession of physician was almost unknown; surgery, combined 
with the trade of a gossiping barber, was limited almost to shaving and 
bleeding. Bankers there were none. The clergy absorbed every situa- 
tion in which much of reading and writing was concerned. Unless the 
youthful scion of a gentle house should happen to possess certain graces 
of form and feature which should recommend him as a page to the lady 
of some noble or royal house; or unless he became henchman or com- 
panion to the sons—in which case he had, amongst other privileges, to 
bear the whippings designed for his lords in case of misbehaviour’’— 
Trade was then, and even at a later period, the only resource for some 
of the junior members of families high in station. We ourselves re- 
member the younger son of a Welsh Baronet, one of the oldest of those 
titles, who was serving as apprentice to a grocer at the commencement of 
the present century. 

Now as Whittington “(to judge by Elstrack’s portrait of him in 
mature age) did not possess the face or figure likely to make an elegant 
or interesting page,’ he very wisely turned his thoughts to trade, and 
determined “ to seek his fortunes in London.” And he set out on foot. 

The Story-book tells us that he had previously spoken to a good- 
natured waggoner, who agreed to give him occasional lifts, and to let 
him “sleep all night in the waggon.”’ 

But Mr. Lysons shows very clearly that in those days such a mode of 
conveyance could not have existed; ‘for there were literally uo roads, 
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nor anything but green tracks across the country, through which pack- 
horses, carrying merchandise, floundered up to their knees in mud, from 
the frequent use of the tracks without abeiie ir.’ “The first 
general statute for mending highways was not till 1555.” For 
‘‘waggoner” we must therefore read “ carrier;” and the lifts given to the 
adventurous boy were probably by perching him “among the bales of 
cloth, of wool, or of spices” upon one of the string of pack-horses by 
which the internal goods traffic of this great commercial country was 
then conducted. 

Of what befel him on his first arrival in London, Mr. Lysons does not 
profess to know anything. We think it very likely, as the Story-book 
relates, that he was “hungry, weary, faint, and deeply dejected” when he 
approached the door of Mr. Fitzwarren in the Minories; and there is a 
touch of romance in the kindness, if not affection, of that worthy mercer’s 
daughter towards the friendless wanderer, which strikingly reminds us of 
the story of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” His rough treatment by the 
cook, our learned antiquary regards as doubtful ; and we fancy that it 
must be placed in the same category as King Alfred and the neatherd’s 
wife. He admits the incident of his having, from some cause or other, 
left London, and of his having been induced to return in consequence of 
some fanciful interpretation of the sound of Bow-bell. Not of the 
“chimes,” for chimes in those days there were none, at Bow. Of bells 
there was only one; and Mr. Lysons, who is what a modern Mrs. Mala- 
prop calls “intensely Countyotie,” is not content with claiming Whit- 
tington himself for Gloucestershire, but also claims for the “ fair citie” 
the honour of having cast Bow-bell. Adopting a suggestion of his 
“friend Mr. Albert Way,” he thinks it not improbable that “the Bow- 
bell should have been cast at Gloucester; one of the earliest bell foundries 
in England having been established there. John of Gloucester was a 
celebrated founder at that place in the reign of Edward III. The monks 
of Ely employed him to make four “ monster bells ;” argal Bow-bell was 
made at Gloucester:—which is clearly an undeniable conclusion. 

The great incident of the Cat is made so probable by Mr. Lysons’s in- 
vestigations, that it cannot any longer be reasonably doubted. He sums 
up, in a single sentence, the evidence which he adduces : “ lst. From the 
ancient and generally received tradition. 2nd. From the scarcity and 
value of domestic cats at that period. 3rd. From its not being a solitary 
instance of a fortune made by such means. 4th. From the ancient por- 
traits and statues of Whittington with a Cat, some of which may be rea- 
sonably traced up to the times and orders of his own executors.” And all 
this is supported by learned and reliable authorities, to which the curious 
in such matters may refer with advantage at their leisure. We will merely 
notice a few of them. 1. There is frequent allusion made to the tradition, 
as well in ballads as by our early dramatists; amongst others, by Heywood, 
in his play “ If you know not Me, you know Nobody;” and by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in the “ Knight of the Burning Pestle.” But it is somewhat 
curious that in the all-embracing words of Shakspeare there should be no 
mention of it whatever.* 2. To the former value of the domestic cat we 





* Mr. Lysons is probably aware that Der arme Wittington is one of the Bolts 
Marden of the Germans. Our-own copy forms part of a FeftsNalender with 
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have unquestionable testimony. ‘‘ Pannonian cats were highly valued by 
the Romans. Martial says that Pudens sent a present of one to his lady- 
love.” And we are told that “in the tenth and eleventh centuries a good 
mouser brought a high price.” What this may have been we may 
imagine from the fact that, in 1535, one of the companions of Pizarro 
paid “six hundred pieces of eight” for the first cat taken from 
Spain to Chili. Cats are supposed to have been originally brought 
into Europe from Egypt, by way of Cyprus, at a time when their 
being sent would no longer have been considered a sacrilege, as the Cat- 
worshippers were then extinct. With the fondness for this animal which 
was shown by Gregory the Great and Mahomet we can fully sympathise, 
when we look down upon the black beauty that for nearly fifteen years 
has been our own favourite and familiar. 3. Mr. Keightley, the most 
inconvertible of sceptics on the subject of Whittington, ae that the 
mention of a fortune having been made as his was, in other instances, is 
proof that the incident is to be considered as little more than one of the 
stock-pieces of legendary writers. We are disposed to join with Mr. 
Lysons, and to draw a totally opposite conclusion. That, in addition to 
the case of the Portuguese Alphonso—who, being wrecked on the 
“ Coast of Guinney,” was “ presented by the king thereof with his weight 
in gold for a Cat to kill their mice, and an ointment to kill their flies” — 
there should be similar events recorded “in South America, in Tuscany, 
in Denmark, in Venice, and in Persia,” is sufficient proof that they must 
have occurred somewhere ; and, if anywhere, why not in the case of Whit- 
tington ? 4. For the confirmation of these opinions, as established by 
early “ effigies” on canvas or in stone, we must refer to the curious in- 
quiries of our author (pp. 42-47). 

We now leave “ the region of fable,” and enter upon what may be con- 
sidered “ legitimate history.” 

The marriage of Whittington to Miss Fitzwarren, the daughter of the 
rich mercer of the Minories, which is a tender incident in the story- 
book, is admitted even by Mr. Keightley: who is no doubt correctly 
quoted by Mr. Lysons ;—we have not his work on “ Tales and Popular 
Fictions” upon our shelves, but he appears to say, that ‘in the whole of this 
legendary history, there is, as we may see, not a single word of truth 
further than this,—that the maiden name of Lady Whittington was Fitz- 
warren.” 

On the contrary, all that still remains to be told, or nearly so,—the 
charities and munificent foundations, the wealth and rank and power of 
“ London’s thrice Lord Mayor,” are matters of ordinary and authentic 
history, to be found repeated in every biographical dictionary ; and which 
a Lysons has only more amply and satisfactorily illustrated and con- 

rmed. 

Whittington was undoubtedly a man to be honoured. In right feeling 








engravings, published at Munich; and it is curious to find Mr. Lysons’s sug- 
gestion, as to the stone pointed out by tradition as Whittington’s resting-place 
(p. 24), anticipated by the German artist, who has represented him at the foot of 
a stone cross, in the act of prayer. The ballad-maker—for the story is versified 
—mentions a precious gem (retdften ftein) as the price given by the Moorish 
king for the Cat; which leaves the imagination full play as to the actual value 
realised in return for his “ venture.” 
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towards the people, he would have ranked with the Strutts and the Browns 
of our own time. And considering the country and the age in which he 
lived, he takes precedence—longo tntervallo—of the great merchants of 
Augsburg and of Florence. Even his scholastic attainments, there is every 
reason to believe, were beyond those of an age when, instead of printed 
books, there were only “ manuscripts, which not merely the le, but 
many even of the monks and priests, were unable to read;” and when 
kings and nobles could do little more than sign their names. 

As an intelligent and practical philanthropist, he has rarely been 
equalled. The establishment of drinking fountains ; the improvement of 
prisons and prison discipline; the protection of the poor from fraudulent 
tradesmen, were amongst the least costly of his efforts. Of those to which 
both his labours and his wealth were devoted, we need only copy the brief 
enumeration, in the quaint lang of the time, which is placed at the 
foot of his portrait by Elstrack. ‘ He builded the gate of London, called 
Newgate, which. before was a miserable dungeon. He builded Whit- 
tington College, and made it an Almose House for poore people. Also 
he builded a greate parte of y* Hospitall of S. Bartholomewes, in West- 
smithfield, London. He also builded the beautifull Library of y* Gray 
Friers, in London, called Christe’s Hospitall ; and he builded the Guilde 
Halle Chappell, and increased a greate parte of the East ende of the saied 
Halle, beside many other good workes.” 

Amongst the latter we may include the gift to the library of Christ’s 
Hospital of such books as the MS. literature of the age would enable him 
to purchase, to the extent of four hundred pounds (equivalent, as com- 
pared with these days, to four thousand); and the rebuilding of the 
Church of St. Michael, Paternoster in the Royal (or Tower Royal), “ in 
which he founded a college, consisting of four Fellows (Masters of Arts), 
Clerks, Conducts, and Choristers, who were governed by a master, on 
whom he bestowed “the rights and profits of the Church,” in addition to 
special endowments. 

His rise in worldly prosperity is authentically traced. Asa member of 
the Mercers’ Company, in 1392, he was elected alderman and sheriff. At 
that time he had five youths as his apprentices. His first appointment to 
the mayoralty was by writ from Richard II., to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of his sapblednen The following year he was elected to the 
same office by his fellow-citizens ; and again in 1406; and was Member 
of Parliament, and again mayor, in 1419. In 1413 he was named in 
the Royal Commission for rebuilding the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
‘which had been burnt down in a former reign, and had remained in 
ruins for many years.”’ 

To the varying necessities of his sovereigns—at a time when the sums 
voted by parliament were sometimes so inadequate to the occasion that 
monarchs had to pawn their crowns to make good the deficiencies of 
— was a munificent lender. Mr. Lysons gives extracts from the 
“‘Tssue Rolls” of the Exchequer for moneys advanced by him on different 
occasions ; and, in proof of his liberality, to one at least of these royal 
debtors, it is told of him that, during his last mayoralty, after the con- 
quest of France, he entertained Henry VY. and his queen at Guildhall, 
when he received the honour of knighthood ; and, as a fitting incident of 
the event, while the king was admiring a fire made of spices and precious 
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jesty’s bonds, given for the ex- 

re a be somny and publicly 

All, it is said, were amazed at such a 

the king exclaimed, “‘ Never had prince such a sub- 
Whittington courteously replied, “ Never had subject 


the learned anti- 
quary, this of the story w on Mr. Kei ’s » excite 
our suspicion — seated same facts are se of the Emperor 
Charles V. and the great banker at Augsburg—one of the ancestors of 
the princely house of Fugger-Babenhausen. We have seen the room, 
with its fine old plafond Saks, in which the event is said to -have 
occurred—it is now of the Three Moors Hotel; and, if we re- 
member rightly, a similar story is also told of a banker in Holland. 

Whittington died in 1423, when he was su d to have been sixty 
yearsold, Connected with this “last scene of all,” Mr. Lysons has dis- 
covered a very curious drawing of his death-bed, made by order of his 
executors on the margin of the ordinances for the foundation and regula- 
tion of his college. It illustrates, in addition to other facts, a custom 
of our early ancestors not very reconcilable with our present notions of 
either decency or comfort. With the exception of his cap, he is without 
any body-clothing whatever : confirming Mr. Strutt’s opinion (as we are 
reminded in a note) that, until the time of Henry VIIL, “people wore 
no garments in bed, either male or female.’’ Mr. Riley, in his introduc- 
tion to the Liber Albus, had come to a different conclusion. We our- 
selves go with Mr. Strutt; and especially as in some parts of Italy the 
same habit (or want of it) prevailed, except amongst the higher classes, to 
a very recent date. 

Of the character of the man whose history seemed to have been so 
mixed up with truth and fable, his present biographer says truly and sufh- 
ciently, “I find him to be the pattern of a thousand virtues, but I do 
not find recorded of him a single vice.” Few men have done so well 
for themselves; and still fewer have done so much for their fellow- 
creatures. 

Throughout the thin but well-filled volume which has been devoted 
to his memory, we have alike evidence of much learning and research, 
and of a very kindly disposition ; and we feel greatly indebted to its 
author for the amusement and information he has so pleasantly afforded 
us. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER’S TREASURE.* 


FROM THE DANISH. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


Parr I. 


OnE summer afternoon, two young fishermen were together before the 
door of one of the last cottages which are situated between the sand-hills, 
near Stadil Fiord, in the district of Ringkjébing. The one was painting 
a pair of oars, the other had stretched himself at full length along the 
bench near the well, and was resting his head idly on both his hands, 
while he watched his comrade’s work. In this attitude his countenance 
expressed a sort of quiet contentment, which seemed never to have been 
disturbed by the storms of passion. He had a low forehead, prominent 
eyes, a round face, smooth hair, combed straight down, and colossal limbs. 
His companion was of more slender proportions, and evidently possessed 
less bodily strength ; but he seemed active, and there was an expression 
of benevolence and honesty in his features that could not fail to inspire 
confidence in him. 

The sun was shining that afternoon from a cloudless sky; the larks 
were singing, gulls and other sea-birds were flying about in circles in the 
air; and the monotonous sound of the waves of the German Ocean, roll- 
ing lazily on the Jutland coast, as, borne across the sand-hills, was like 
the audible breathing of a sleeping giant. The church bell at Vedersé 
was ringing for the afternoon service. All was quiet and repose in that 
sandy desert, where the eye in vain sought a tree, a bush, a single blade 
of fresh green. Only the lymegrass amidst the hillocks, and here and 
there a little yellow patch of rough, half-withered grass in the hollows, 
varied the dismally uniform colour of the sand. 

‘*Come, now,” said the young man who was doing nothing, after he 
had remained a long time silently contemplating the other, “ put away 
that paint-pot, and give up work for to-day. Wash your hands, Jurgen, 
and come with me to Veedersi ; we will have a game at skittles. This is 
a holiday, and one can’t be always labouring.” 

The young man thus addressed looked up and smiled, and after having 
for a minute glanced at his handiwork with apparent pleasure, he ex- 
claimed : 

‘“‘T am ready now, Ebbe, But only look! I have painted two hearts, 
with a wreath round them, inside of our names, which are to signi’) that 
you and I will hold together in friendship and good companionship all 
our days.” 

*“* Yes, that we will, Jorgen.” 

‘‘T don’t see why one should be idle all Sunday, any more than on other 
days,” said Jirgen. “In spring, you know, we two bought a boat to- 
gether ; it was a very ugly one, and in a sadly dilapidated state, you may 





* From a collection of Tales, in one volume, entitled “ Haablés”—“ Hopeless.” 
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remember; but in consequence of devoting our spare time to repairing 
and beautifying it, we have now got as smart a little craft as there is on 
the whole coast. I am never so happy as when I am at work.” 

“ And I am never so happy as when I can lie quietly and comfortably 
on my back in the sunshine, and look up at hv bone, as I am doing 
now. I don’t see the least use in a man’s working harder than he abso- 
lutely need do. You and I, Jirgen, have been obliged to work since we 
were quite little fellows. Our parents sent as away among strangers, be- 
cause they had no longer the means of maintaining us; we toiled and 
slaved for the benefit of others, and for the same reward that they gave 
their beasts—for mere food. From those days to this, we have never 
been able, with our united efforts, to make more than the fifteen doliars 
we paid for the boat. And now we must begin to labour afresh ; and so 
we shall be forced to go on through the whole of our lives, until we 
are too old to work any more, and then we shall be thrust into the poor- 
house, as our parents before us were, and get leave to hobble about with 
a stick and a clay pot, to beg for food from those whom we helped to 
enrich when we were young. You may laugh, Jérgen, but what I am 
saying is the plain truth nevertheless. Ifa poor lad such as I am could 
only earn enough in his youth to enable him to take it easy in his 
old age, he would be labouring to some purpose; if our gains could 
amount to so much as the gains of the person who owns that large ship 
out yonder; or if we could make as much as the lord of the manor at 
Aabjerg possesses, who has nothing to do but to drive in summer round 
his felds, with his hands behind his back, and his German pipe in his 
mouth, and in winter to sit at home in his warm chimney-corner, and 
play at cards with all the strangers that visit him, it would be another 
thing. Ah, Jérgen, Jérgen! if one could only get so far as to be able 
to take the reins in one’s own hands, instead of carrying the bit in one’s 
mouth !”’ 

Jorgen shrugged his shoulders and smiled. Shortly afterwards, the 
two young fishermen were to be seen strolling arm in arm to the village 
of Vaedersé. 

Towards evening the weather changed ; the skies became cloudy, and 
before the sun had set the whole coast wore an aspect very different from 
the peaceful calm that had reigned around in the earlier part of the after- 
noon. A cold north-west wind blew in sharply from the sea, whose waves, 
rising higher and higher every moment, sent a thick rain of spray and 
foam over the adjacent sand-hills, whilst the breakers dashed loudly on the 
reefs along the shore. The sand began to whirl about among the hills, 
and flocks of seagulls and other birds flew in towards the beach, their 
hoarse and mournful cries predicting bad weather. 

The peasants at Veedersi had finished their games of skittles, and were 
about to return to their homes, when a fisherman brought to the little 
town the tidings that a foreign ship was in distress at sea, outside of 
Husby Sand-hills. This intelligence, which seemed to interest all who 
heard it, drew particular attention from those who were standing in 

ups. A number of men and women set off immediately on the way 
to the sand-hills, without heeding the rain and the coming storm. 

Amidst the crowd who sought as speedily as possible to witness the 
calamitous spectacle might be observed a person of very peculiar appear- 
ance. He was a tall, heavy-limbed man, with a blood-red complexion, 
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the natural hue of which became deeper and deeper every moment, in 
consequence of the haste with which he was making his way through the 
heavy sandy road. His face was encircled by a forest of coal-black hair 
and beard, and shaded by a dark calf-skin cap. The deep set eyes were 
nearly hidden beneath a pair of dark eyebrows that almost. met over a 
nose which looked unnaturally broad, as chance had not bestowed much 
length upon it. This was the village blacksmith. He was by birth a 
Pole, and had served for some time in the army, under the reign of 
Frederick VI. 

The road from Veedersé to the sand-hills, as has been said, was entirely 
through sand. On both sides might be seen fields of rye, whose slender 
pale blades were beaten down by the tempest. The smith had taken as 
a companion along this fatiguing path a favourite and faithful friend, who 
lived at free quarters in his house, and carried on in this comfortable abode 
his trade, which was that of the village tailor. These two persons were 
almost always to be seen together—the lesser man, indeed, seemed to be 
quite a necessary appendage to the taller one, who looked as if nature had 
appointed him the tailor’s protector. The merits of the latter, however, 
were not to be questioned; he was an untiring listener, and so submissive 
and dependent, that if the smith had pushed him out by the door he 
would have crept back through a window ; so complaisant, that if the 
smith had chosen to tell a falsehood, the tailor would have sworn to its 
truth. 

These two individuals formed, for the moment, the centre of a group 
of peasants who had gathered on the sand-hills. Below, upon the sea- 
shore, were to be seen several fishermen hard at work, drawing up their 
boats farther on the beach, and when that was done, standing in silence, 
anxiously contemplating the sea, on which a large ship was struggling 
with the furious wind, and heavy waves that were every moment driving 
it nearer to the land, notwithstanding all the efforts those on board seemed 
making to escape the threatened danger. 

The groups among the sandhills were less silent. The smith had 
declared, in decisive tones, to which nation the unfortunate ship be- 

onged. 

"Yes, as I have this moment told you,” he continued, in the sort of 
barbarous Danish in which he usually spoke. “It is an English vessel, 
and I thank God it is not Swedish.” 

“Why?” asked the tailor. 

“ Because they build their ships with such bad timber—only fir and 
pine—not an inch of good strong oak among it. I wish no evil to any 
one, or anything; but if it be our Lord’s will that a ship is to be run 
aground to-night, I am glad it should be an Englishman: those English 
know how to build ships.” 

“You are right there, Master Harfiz!” said the tailor. ‘“ What 
capital iron bolts we got from the last wreck, and what excellent oak 
timber to boot! When the wreck that is going to be is brought to 
auction, I shall look out for a share of it.”’ 

“ And I also,” said the smith. “I dare say, now, that craft out there 
will furnish me with some good strong posts for my new smithy; it does 
not look to be built of tinder or matches.” 

‘* We can discern the goodness of the Almighty towards all mankind,” 
remarked the tailor. ‘ No cotton grows here—no silk, no iron is to be 
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ing, so to speak, but salt fish can be got on these bare coasts, 
and He is enough every year to let one or two vessels be lost here 
may obtain what we require at a reasonable rate.” 

“Yes, and He mercifully ordains this to happen generally in the fall 
of the year,” added an old woman, “ because He knows that the winter 
is approaching, and that poor folks want a little wood for firing to warm 
themselves.” 

“‘ There is no dishonesty in taking what is cast in to us by the sea,” 
said the tailor. ‘“ They did much worse in old times down yonder at 
Nymindegab.” 

“ At Nymindegab?” echoed the smith. “I know nothing about it. 
What did they do down there ?” 

“Don’t you remember that true tale we heard last Candlemas at 
Thimgaard about the rich nobleman Espen? He lived at a castle which 
was called Ahner, and he used every stormy evening, and during the 
dark nights of winter, to ride over the sand-hills with a lighted lantern 
bound underneath his horse, in order that the seafaring people who were 
driven out of their course should fancy that the light came from a ship 
sailing in deep water, and thus get stranded on the reefs while they 
steered for the light. This went on well for a long time, and Espen of 
Ahner became a very rich man, for all the wrecks on that part of the 
coast belonged to him. But at length, just when he was celebrating his 
daughter’s wedding, a poor half-witted creature found his way into the 
castle, and disclosed their lord’s evil deeds to all his vassals.’’* 

During this conversation the ship, which had excited the attention of 
so many, had tried several times to tack about, so as to get away from 
the shore, but the attempt had always failed. In the terrible storm, 
which seemed to be increasing every moment, it was no longer possible 
to carry such a press of sail as was required to take the ship out. Its 
fate could not, therefore, long be doubtful, as every swell of the sea 
brought it nearer and nearer to the dangerous reefs which stretched 
along the coast. 

It is about half a century since the events here related took place. 
At that period the German Ocean had dashed many a wreck over the 
outer reef, and many acry for help or death groan had been wafted away 
by the stormy wind, or smothered by the sea, before any one thought of 
taking effective measures to give help to the drowning mariners. On the 
occasion of the shipwreck in question, however, the unfortunate crew were 
often so close to the land that their despairing cries and earnest prayers 
were distinctly heard on shore, and the tempest had driven them within 
the outer reef their vessel almost smashed to pieces, indeed, but so near 
that, but for the fury of the waves, the fishermen could have got out to 
them even in their frail boats, and have saved them. 

In the mean time daylight had gone, but in the summer evening even 
distant objects were still visible; and when the moon struggled forth 
from the heavy clouds, in the pale and tremulous light it cast over the 
sea, the ill-fated ship could be seen driving, with two or three small sails 
up, nearer to the coast. Presently one of the masts. went overboard, was 
caught in the cordage, and hung on one side of the hull. From time to 
time, between the more furious gusts of wind, the gale bore heartrending 
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cries of distress to the land. All exercise of authority on board seemed 
to have been long given up, every one apparently thinking only of saving 
himself. A boat was with difficulty lowered, but it filled the moment it 
reached the water. 

The crowd on the beach was now increased by two persons—the lord 
of the manor from Aabjerg and his son. The first-named was a very 
stout man, muffled up in a thick great-coat and a fur cap, with wi 
that came close down over his ears, and were tied under his chin. e 
had a tobacco-pouch well fastened to a button-hole in his overcoat, and 
was smoking a large German pipe. His son was a lieutenant in the 
Lancers at Kolding, on a visit for a few days at his father’s country 
house. He wore that evening a blue uniform, and carried an umbrella, 
which was every minute almost turned inside out by the wind. 

‘“‘Hark ye, good people!” cried the great man, stretching his chin 
over the enormous handkerchief that enveloped his throat, “ we must try 
and do something for them out yonder. It would be a sin to let all these 
poor fellows perish, would it not—eh? What say you?” 

‘God have mercy on them!” muttered an old fisherman, “ It is too 
heavy a sea for any boat to live in; we can do nothing for them, Herr 
Krigsraad.”* 

“ Not if I promise a ten-dollar note to any one who will take a rope 
out to them? What! Is there not one of you who will try it ?” 

The fishermen looked at each other, and shrugged their shoulders ; 
but no one spoke. 

“T shall add five dollars to my father’s ten,” cried the lieutenant. 

“Well, I think this is a very good offer,” said the Krigsraad. 

“ But you must not take too long to consider about it,’’ added his son. 
“ Courage, my lads! It only wants hearty good will, and a pair of 
strong arms, and you will soon reach them out yonder.” 

“Since the noble Herr lieutenant thinks so, he had better make the 
attempt himself,”’ said one of the fishermen. ‘ Your honour seems to 
have a pair of strong enough arms; I will lend you my boat for this 
venturesome deed, but I won't sell my life for any money.” 

“The impertinent scoundrel!” muttered the young officer, turning 
towards his father. ‘I wish I had him on the drill-ground at Kolding.” 

‘* For Heaven’s sake be quiet, lieutenant,’’ whispered his father, “ and 
don’t draw me into a quarrel with my fishermen. That man is no 
coward; I have myself seen him and another rescue sailors from a wreck 
in the most frightful weather, when there seemed no more chance of his 
getting safely back than there would be for me were I to try to wade 
out yonder in my great-coat.”’ 

While this short colloquy was going on, a piereing cry was heard from 
the wreck—a gigantic billow had raised the ship aloft and cast it in over 
the reef: when the waves rolled back the vessel lay on its side, having 
been raised and dashed down again several times in the raging surf, and 
left lying partially buried in the sand. After this, every wave washed 
over it with a force that must have been seen to have been believed pos- 
sible, and which, in the course of a few minutes, swept the deck clean of 
every object that had hitherto been securely fastened on it. 

In the confusion which followed, another cry of distress arose, and 
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those of the fishermen who stood nearest to the water thought, in the 
dusk, that they perceived many of the sailors carried away by the sea, 
which, unchecked, was rolling over the deck. As the swelling waves 
dashed forwards these unfortunate victims stretched out their arms. 
When they retired nothing more was to be seen: the men were gone. 

Three sailors had crept up the shrouds and had lashed themselves to 
the only remaining mast, and every now and then the wind carried to the 
land their agonised appeals to the people on shore to save them. Shortly 
after a boat was seen to be shoved off from the beach with four men in 
it; they bowed their heads, took off their hats, and held them for a few 
moments before their faces, while they seemed to be offering up a short 
prayer, then they let the boat glide out into deep water. The es men 
stood up, and appeared to be working hard to get over the inner reefs. 
For a ae time the boat went bravely on, the oars were plied by ex- 
perienced hands, and every effort was made to reach the stranded ship. 
but the raging sea cast them back, and filled the boat, and the fishermen 
were obliged to return without having effected their object. 

At length, the next morning, about dawn of day the storm seemed to 
be abating. In the interim those who still remained on the wreck had 
made another effort to reach the land in one of the boats which had not 
been carried away from the ship, but had continued fastened to its side. 
But this attempt also failed ; the waves broke over the unfortunate boat, 
and relentlessly swept it out to sea. When the sun came forth only one 
man was to be seen, and he was lashed to the mast. 

The Krigsraad returned to the beach at an early hour, and renewed his 
appeals to the fishermen. Ebbe and Jérgen were both there; they had 
not left the sea-shore the whole night. 

“The weather is not so wild as it was,” whispered Jérgen to Ebbe, 
“and the sea is not so terribly rough. What do you say to our making 
the attempt? Our boat floats lightly, and will stand the waves better 
than any of the others.” 

“It can’t be done,” replied Ebbe; ‘“ we should be risking too much— 
our beautiful newly-painted boat, that we spent everything we had to 
buy! You don’t remember all. that.” 

“‘T remember that once when my father was shipwrecked up near 
Skagen, he was fastened to a mast like that poor man out yonder ; let us 
do as the natives of Skagen did, and save him.”’ 

“Let us wait a little longer, at least,” whispered Ebbe, eagerly. 
“ Perhaps the Krigsraad may offer a larger reward presently.” 

Jiérgen cast a reproachful look at his comrade, and said, 

“ God forgive you for the sin of thinking of money and reward at such 
a moment as this. I won’t wait; and if you do not chose to go, I will 
get some one else to accompany me; for, happen what may, I am re- 
solved to attempt the rescue of that poor man.” 

“ Have a little patience,” cried Ebbe, holding Jorgen back by his arm. 
“ Just wait till I take off my new waistcoat and my nice cravat; it would 
be a shame to spoil them with salt water.” 

“What are you two consulting about ?” asked the Krigsraad, going 
up tothem. “ Have you determined to go out yonder, my lad ?” 

“* We shall attempt to do so,” replied the young fisherman. 

“ That’s right, Jérgen! you area brave fellow, and have more courage 
than all your comrades put together. Well done!” 
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“TI am younger than any of them,” replied Jérgen, blushing at the 
great man’s praise, “and I have neither wife nor child to grieve for me 
if any accident happens to me.” 

“T also am going,” said Ebbe, in a doleful voice. “I also will risk 
my health and my life to save a suffering fellow-creature. And though 
your honour was so good as to promise a reward, I must beg you not to 
think that I am going for the sake of the money. Nevertheless, I shall 
accept it, for I am betrothed to a little girl here in the neighbourhood, 
and the money might be useful to her if I am lost.” 

“Go, then, in Rasete name!” cried the Krigsraad. ‘What! Do 
you think I am the man to withhold the ten dollars I promised ?” 

‘It was fifteen, sir,” observed Ebbe. 

“ Well, well, fifteen then! Make yourself easy, I shall be as good as 
my word ; but be off now!” 

“T shall trust to your word, sir—and there are witnesses,” mumbled 
Ebbe. 

Ebbe then divested himself of his new green and red-striped vest and 
gay-coloured necktie, which he put away carefully together under one of 
the boats that were drawn up on the beach. He then went down to 
Jérgen, who was busy launching a small, newly painted boat into the sea. 

“The weather is moderating,” cried the Krigsraad, filling his pipe 
comfortably. “I think the sun is going to shine brightly.” 

“ Our Lord is pleased that we are so humane as to risk our all in order 
to save a human being who is a stranger to us,’’ whined Ebbe, as he took 
his place in the boat with Jérgen. 

It was a moment full of anxiety and sympathy when the frail little 
boat was caught in the first heavy sea, was thrown up aloft, and then 
hidden among the engulphing waves! The crowd on the beach stood 
silent and breathless, and even the Krigsraad forgot his newly lighted 
pipe. He mounted on a fragment of rock, holding his hand over his 
eyes, and standing with his head bowed forward, intently watching the 
treacherous sea; and he was the first to break the silence with a loud 
oath, when Jorgen’s boat glided safely over the reef, and up to the side 
of the shipwrecked vessel. A thrilling shout burst forth at that moment 
from the spectators on shore—a shout full of triumph and joy; it rang 
over the waters as far off as the wreck, and Jorgen was seen to turn to- 
wards the land and wave his hat in the air, after which he made his boat 
fast to the shattered ship by the end of a rope that was hanging loosely 
from the fallen mast, and crept up the side of the wreck. 

The one man still clinging to it had fastened himself on the bowl of 
the mast. At the extreme end of the ship stood a black, shaggy-haired 
dog, who, with a weak, suppressed whine, was gazing out on the open 
sea, without taking the slightest notice of the strangers. When Jérgen 
reached the deck the man turned his head towards him, made a sign with 
his hand, and murmured repeatedly one word—‘ Water !” 

“T am sorry you will have to wait till we reach the land,” said 
Jérgen, “ but, with God’s help, that shall not be long.” 

“Tam afraid I have got my chest — much injured,” said the man, 
in the mixture of low German and Danish which he spoke. ‘‘ The same 
accursed wave which carried off our captain with it during the night 
dashed me down from the bowl of the mast, where I had lashed myself 
with the end of a rope, to prevent my being washed overboard. Whilst 
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I was hanging there a heavy sea came rolling over the wreck, and it 
drove me with such force against the mast, that I lost all sense and con- 
sciousness. Since then it has been almost impossible for me to hold out 
against the weather, and I was on the point of loosening the rope, and 
letting myself go down to Davy’s hata with the rest, ie I saw your 
boat put of from the shore. in the name of Heaven, why were you so 
long of coming to our assistance ?”’ 

“We dared not venture out sooner,” replied Jirgen, “on account of 
the awful storm.” 

“Do you call this bit of a puff of wind a storm?” cried the man, 
scornfully. ‘It is more likely that you were afraid of a wet jacket, or 
of catching cold. Ah well! I must not complain; you have done what 
a could, and I'm thinking that you yourself will profit the most by 

aving saved me.” 

**T don’t know what you mean by profit.” 

“Oh, that’s not the question just now. Help me to get free of this 
rope; my hands are so cramped that I can scarcely use them, and let us 
be off.”’ 

Whilst Jérgen was assisting'the man, who at every movement that 
he made uttered a sigh or groan of pain, a voice was heard from the 
boat. 

‘“* Make haste to come, Jérgen, or Ebbe will lose the boat.” 

“ What do you say?’ cried Jorgen, much surprised. 

**] say that our boat will be thumped to pieces—to splinters—lying 
here oe knocking against the wreck. Already the edge of the gunwale 


has started, and we have sprung a leak on one ‘side; so come down, Jir- 
gan—it is too unreasonable for any one to expect that we should risk our- 


selves and our all to save other people.” 

‘* A brave comrade you have got!’’ muttered the stranger, as Jiirgen 
carried rather than helped him down out of the shrouds. ‘Call out to 
him, and tell him that I have with me that which would make him cry 
his eyes out to lose if he does not take me safely from this wreck.” 

Jorgen full well knew what effect this intelligence would have upon 
Ebbe, and instantly repeated to him the stranger’ swords. The object 
was attained, for Ebbe immediately came creeping up the side of the 
wreck, to assist in bringing the shipwrecked man down to the boat. The 
suffering seaman groaned repeatedly, and the exertion of moving seemed 
almost too much for him; bloody froth issued from his lips, and when he 
reached the boat he sank down exhausted at the bottom of it. The 
dog, meanwhile, had never stirred from its place, although Jirgen had 
dove his best to coax it to come to him; the animal had turned his head 
for once towards him, and then sprang to a higher part of the wreck, with 
a dismal and heartrending howl. 

“‘ There is no use in your calling that beast,” murmured the stranger. 
‘‘ He has stood in one place and done nothing but how! since his master, 
the captain, was washed overboard. He will not quit the ship as long as 

a plank of it is left. Cast loose the rope, and push out with the oars, you 
there in the flannel waistcoat, who were afraid of scratching your smart 
little craft.” 

After this petulant speech, the stranger laid himself back in the boat, 
and closed his eyes. Jirgen loosened the rope ; as he did so, a wave 
carried the Siva at once far away from the wreck. The dog was the only 
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living creature left on board of it, and he did not seem to perceive that 
the boat was speeding fast away. 

As they were rowing towards the land, Jérgen and Ebbe had a good 
opportunity of observing the stranger. He was a man apparently about 
fifty, partially bald, with a round forehead, high nose, pointed chin, and 
a shrewd and cunning expression of countenance, which was strongly 
marked, even though the eyes were closed. Ebbe surveyed his prostrate 
figure with a degree of veneration, and much would he have given to 
have known where the treasure could be deposited in safety, to which the 
unknown had so recently referred, and with the possession of which his 
humble attire so ill accorded. 

The passage from the wreck back to the land was made speedily, and 
in silence, until they had got over the innermost reef, which the receding 
tide had left almost bare of water; then suddenly arose a cry of exulta- 
tion from the fishermen on shore. At that sound the stranger opened his 
eyes, raised his head, and exclaimed : 

‘* What are they shouting for in there ? Oh! I suppose it is in honour 
of the great feat you have accomplished. Nonsense! How far is it from 
this place to Hjerting ?”’ 

** About nine miles,” replied Jérgen. 

* North or south f” 

“ South.” 

‘‘Ah, I thought sure enough that we had made a mistake in our 
reckoning ; but it must be forgiven, since it was the last piece of stupidity 
our blessed captain has been allowed tocommit. Are you quite sure that 
it is not more than nine miles to Hjerting ?” he asked again alittle after, 
as if the matter were of great consequence to him. 

The two fishermen repeated the assertion. 

** Are you going on to Hjerting?” asked Ebbe. 

*¢ Certainly; my sympathising friend, it is easy to travel nine miles* 
with a severe wound in one’s chest. Find me a hut to lie down in and a 
doctor to put plaster on me, and I shall want nothing more just at present. 
I have the means to pay you for everything you do forme. And now 
not another question or another word, for | feel the greatest pam when- 
ever I open my mouth to speak.” 

In the course of another hour the stranger was lying comfortably in 
Jorgen and Ebbe’s hut. He had reported himself to the Krigsraad as the 
first mate, Fourness, from Amrom. Jirgen had gone to Vedersé to ask 
assistance from the smith, who, in addition to his other accomplishments, 
also carried on secretly the profession of a medical man among the peasantry 
in the neighbourhood. Jirgen found the learned gentleman sitting in his 
smithy, surrounded by some countrymen, to whom he was reading aloud 
the political intelligence from a soiled provincial newspaper that was 
lying, spread open, upon his knees. In the furthest corner of the work- 
shop an apprentice was busy shoeing two horses. 

When Jorgen mentioned his errand, the smith put away his newspaper 
with alacrity, and instantly gave all his attention to the report of the case. 

“ Do you think you will be able to cure him, master,” added the young 
fisherman, “ or shall I go on to Ringkjobing, though it is so much farther 
off, for the doctor of the district ?” 





































* One mile Danish is equal to more than four English miles. 
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 T’ll tell you what, Jorgen,” replied the smith, in a raised voice, and 
with a look that betokened the utmost self-confidence, ‘I will undertake 
to cure any creature who is not already dead, and even then sometimes 
they may be called back, as the worthy priest can testify, who knows that 
about Easter, last year, I brought back to life his brown filly, after it had 
been dead for nearly half an hour. If that can be done with a filly, I 
should think it can be done with a human being. Why not? But where 
is he wounded? In the head?” 

“No; in the breast,” 

“So much the better. We must give him something. I shall take 
my pills with me; if they don’t set him to rights, you can order his grave 
to be dug. Come over the way, Jérgen, and let us have a dram together 
before we set off to cure the man.” 

The smith then left his workshop accompanied by Jorgen. His secret 
—the preparation of these wonderful pills—it may be mentioned here, 
was found out some years later, during an investigation which took place 
before the magistrates of Ringkjébing, on the occasion of the worthy 
smith being charged with culpable quackery. They were only made of 
rye bread and the juice of walnut leaves ! 

While Jorgen had gone to summon the smith, Ebbe had remained with 
the sufferer, who seemed to have become worse since he had landed, for 
he moaned repeatedly, and tossed about as if in pain on his bed. Ebbe 
sat by the window in silence, reflecting deeply upon the words of promise 
the stranger had let fall before he had left the wreck. 

** What are you sitting there and waiting for?” asked the seaman, 
when he observed Ebbe. 

“T am sitting here to see if you want any help before the doctor 
comes.” 

‘“* Yes, I want something. Get me another glass of grog, and let it be 
warm and strong. Do you hear ?” 

“It is not good for you, mate. When Jérgen went away he said you 
—_ not to have more than one glass of grog, and you have already drunk 
three.” 

“You blackguard! mix me a glass directly. Don’t you think I am 
the best judge of what is good for me?” 

Ebbe arose and went towards the fireplace, where a kettle of water was 
boiling. A bottle, half full, stood upon the table. 

“ It is too bad, when rum is so dear with us in these parts,” muttered 
the fisherman, while he mixed the grog. The stranger took no notice of 
him. ‘TI had to give three marks for the pint I bought for you.” 

The mate still remained silent. 

“* Please to remember, mate, that the money spent for your rum was 
mine,” said Ebbe, in a surly tone. 

“Oh yes, I shall remember it. Make yourself easy; you shall have 
your money back. What are three marks to me? I could cover you 
with gold, if it were not a useless expense.” 

Ebbe’s eyes sparkled, and he looked with reverence at the unknown, as 
he approached the bed with the desired grog. The mate raised himself, 
seized the glass, and emptied it at one draught. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, while his face was distorted with pain, “that 
was warm! It burned me more than the confounded wound, but it will 
do me good for all that.” 
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“ No doubt you have made many long voyages, sir?” said the fisher- 
man, after a short silence. 

Yes I have,” replied the stranger ; “ you may swear to that.” 

“ And is that how you have gathered so much money ?” 

** What money ?” asked the mate. 

“ That which might cover me with gold, if you liked.” 

“ Oh, to be sure—no, indeed! That would have been impossible. The 
money I own I could not have made myself if I had been as old as the 
German Ocean.” 

“Mercy on us! How can you carry so much 7 about with you ?” 

“ Who said that I carried it about with me? Blockhead! I have dis- 
posed of it better than that. The earth keeps it safely forme; I can 
take it when I want it; and I intend to take it up as soon as I am well. 
Then we shall have a jolly life. It has been long enough of commencing. 
But don’t talk any more to me now ; the pain is increasing.” 

Shortly after Jorgen, accompanied by the smith, entered the hut. The 
shipwrecked guest turned his face towards the wall as they approached, 
but on Jérgen’s informing him that the doctor had come, * muttered a 
few unintelligible words, and then stretched forth his hand, without alter- 
ing his position. The smith evidently misunderstood the meaning of the 
action, for he laid hold of the outstretched hand and shook it heartily, 
while he said in a cheerful tone, “Good morning.” 

“The mischief take you!” cried the sailor, as he raised himself quickly. 
‘“‘ What sort of a doctor is that you have brought me, young man? I 
put out my hand that he might feel my pulse, as they always used to do 
at the hospitals, and he wrings it so furiously that I feel the shock 
through my whole body. Confound it!” 

When the smith heard these words, which were spoken in the Low 
German dialect, his scarlet face assumed a very benignant expression. 

“So you are a German!” he exclaimed, in the same Sishect: “ then 
we are almost countrymen. So much the better. I have nothing to do 
with your pulse, my good friend, and I should like to ask any sensible 
man, what use there would be in feeling the arm when the wound is in 
the breast. Turn over a little bit towards: the window, and let us see 
what the injury is. If you are not able to move yourself, let me get hold 
of you, and I will turn you in the twinkling of an eye.” 

There was something in the smith’s sharp and determined way of 
speaking that seemed to please the stranger; he turned towards the light, 
and opened his vest and his under garment. However rough and unsus- 
ceptible the three spectators might have been, they all started back at the 
sight of the frightful wound which they beheld before them. 

“Well, what do you say to this ?” asked the sufferer. 

‘‘ Heavens and earth !’’ cried the smith, grasping his own hair tightly 
in his dismay. ‘This really does look dangerous! I would rather have 
to deal with a horse in the worst case of staggers, than to cure such an 
awful hurt. ‘The person who expects to set you to rights must indeed 
look sharp.” 

‘‘Of course you must look sharp; but only standing staring at me 
won't be of any use,” said Fourness. ‘ What do you thing of doing 
with it ?” 

“ You must have a good large plaster on it ; and you must take some 
medicine. I have brought my pills with me.” 
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“ The plaster with all my heart; get it ready at once; but I'll have 
none of your pills. I once swallowed a whole boxful of pills, and they 
did not do me the least f 

“ But you must take the pills,” replied the smith, decidedly. “There 
is no use in jabbering about your past experience, my good man; you 
have got a nasty wound in your chest, as you see yourself, but you also 
feel ill internally, don’t you ?” 

“ To be sure I do.” 

‘‘ Now listen. 1 know what I am about. A breast like yours re- 
sembles a watch that has been smashed almost to pieces. What would 
be the use of putting in a new glass if the works inside were not repaired 
also? So you must take the pills; and if you make any fuss about it, 
we shall have to hold you fast, stick the handle of a hammer in your 
mouth to keep it open, and so pop them down your throat. J know how 
to manage you.” 

The mate felt himself too weak to struggle with his powerful medical 
attendant, and he made no farther objections. The smith cast a signifi- 
cant glance towards the two young fishermen as he betook himself to 
the table, where he set about spreading an enormous pitch plaster. 

“ Come, this will do you good!’’ he said, when he returned to the bed 
to put the plaster on the wound. “And see, here is a packet of pills. 
I shall give you some of these at once, and if you should be worse before 
I come back you must take half a dozen more; they will certainly 
relieve you. I shall call again early in the evening.” 

The wound was bandaged, and, after giving a few directions, the 
smith left the hut. Towards the afternoon the invalid became much worse, 
in spite of the remedies which had been applied. The wound burned 
under the pitch plaster; he tore it off, and, cursing and swearing, he 
refused to take any more of the prescribed pills. In this state the smith 
found him in the evening. 

“ How do you really thmk that he is?” asked Ebbe, who had called 
the Jearned man aside. 

“ Well, I think it is a very doubtful case,” replied the smith, ‘Since 
my pills have done him no good, not to speak of the plaster, I am inclined 
to believe he is pretty near his last gasp.” 

** Do you mean that he is actually in danger ?” inquired Ebbe, with a 
degree of interest which was inspired by the thoughts of the mate’s gold 
and the unpaid rum. 

‘“* When a person is ill there is always danger,” said the smith ; “ and 
as he will not use the means for his recovery which I advise, I think the 
best thing either you or Jirgen could do would be to go and call the 
parish doctor.” 

“ You are right,” said Ebbe. “I will go for him.” 

“When you see him, you need not say anything about my having 
been here. These folks with diplomas are so very jealous. And I think 
you had better lose no time before you set off. And—by-the-by, Ebbe, 
you can keep the rest of my pills, lest you should be ill yourself some 
~~ They won't spoil by keeping.” 

he smith took his departure, and Ebbe soon after also left the hut, 
and set off for Ringkjobing to call the doctor. Jdérgen remained alone 
with the patient. 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. CHarues Kent. 


XIV.—SURREY AT WINDSOR. 


THROUGH narrow dungeon bars, 
Reared high ’mid royal towers, 

A wistful watcher gazes down 
Among the leaves and flowers. 


With saddest glance forlorn 
He scans the dwindled scene— 
That maze of yellow winding paths 
*Mid courts and alleys green. 


One arm leant by the wall 
His aching head sustains ; 
But O the aching heart beneath 
That every aid disdains ! 


That small and fragile form, 
Those orbs of lustrous sheen, 

How calm they gleam from yonder height 
The grimly bars between! 


Ah, pale and pensive face, 
Ah, dark and mournful eyes, 
What dear remembered joys of old 
They see before them rise ! 


The gravelled lists where met 
With crash of splintering lance, 
Upon the Field of Cloth of Gold, 


Thou and the pride of France. 


When bright heraldic blaze 
Of banners lit the air, 

While pierced through thundering roll of drums 
The signal-trumpet’s blare ! 


The midnight’s wild carouse, 
When city streets were dumb, 

And stone-bow-driven through tinkling panes 
The pebble storm would come— 


Come whirled, ’mid slumberous gloom, 
Round startled civic ears, 


While faded down the silent roads 
The shouts of thy compeers. 


But, ah! what nobler thoughts 
Than roystering nights of yore 

Can yield, now round thy yearning soul 
Their sacred influence pour : 


Sweet thoughts of studious hours, 
When from thy poet-mind 

Pure fancies, bird-like, soared abroad 
On pinions unconfined. 
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And yonder—far below— 
Shy thoughts that seek the shade, 

Fond thoughts that haunt that roseate gloom 
By summer blossoms made. 


Beneath the pleachéd bower 
Yon s jasmine wreaths, 


Again, beside a maiden fair, 

is faltering vow he breathes. 
in his pulses thrill, 
is darkling eyes dilate, 


To hear her plight the troth of love 
That marks her for his mate. 


And, later, flushed with sport 
Beneath yon racket wall, 

He notes her on the leads above, 
While flies the sounding ball. 


And, further, past the holt, 
Deep down the greenwood shaw, 
How oft ’neath morning-spangled leaves 
He scarce the rein could draw! 


That rein neglected flung 
To his swift-breathing roan, 

While o’er th’ elastic turf they’d fleet 
As they on wings had flown! 





But, woe the while, no foot 
2 rp now _ =” : 
No light grasp on the jingling curb, 
No throne on saddle-tree. 


Still sad through dungeon bars 
Peers forth that wistful face, 

As from his den a lion caged, 
Or royal hart of chase ; 


Or as an eagle king 
With golden plumage shorn, 
No more his glory’s sun may seek 
At mid-day as at morn. 


Thus droops in prisoned woe 
That knightly poet-sage 

Whose life the headman’s axe shall crop 
I’ th’ flower of his age ! 


Still glittering through his grief, 
As o’er Agrippa’s glass, 

The splendours of dead joys and loves 
In radiant shadows pass: 


Gay rivals in the lists, 
With sleeves upon their helms ; 
The heroines of his bovish dreams 
That time not yet o’erwhelms : 


And fairest fair of all, 

In tearful beauty seen, 
Angelic pale on death-bed laid, 
is fame’s sweet Geraldine ! 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE THIRD. 


I, 


HOW A SUBTLE POISON IS DRUNK IN THE CHAMPAGNE AT AN OPERA SUPPER. 


Very good style was the Bruton-street house, and very style 
(not my style, but that did not matter) was the Trefusis, sitting on a 
rose-hued couch, with the rose light of curtains of the same tint falling 
on her from the window, where she was surrounded by plants and birds 
in cages and on stands, with a young Sleniomouielall boy out of the 
Guards, and a courtly white-haired old French exile, lounging away 
their morning there. She was dressed in the extreme of fashion—almost 
too well, if ladies will admit such a thing to be possible—and she always 
reminded me of some first-rate actresses at the Francais or the Boufies 
playing the réles of high-bred women, looking and speaking like ladies 
of the best society, and yet whom, do what one will, and be they as 
graceful as they may, one cannot divest of a certain aroma, due rather, 
perhaps, to the proximity of the proscenium and foot-lights than to any 
fault of breeding in themselves; yet a something which we know we 
should not discover in the true marquises and baronnes of the Faubourg. 

She looked up with a smile of conscious power, gave her hand 
tenderly to De Vigne with a full sweep of her superb eyes under their 
thick fringes, bent her head courteously to me, a put her Pomeranian 
dog on his knee. Old Lady Fantyre was there, playing propriety, if 
propriety could ever be persuaded to let herself be represented by that 
hook-nosed, disreputable, detestable, amusing old woman, who sat 
working away at the tapestry-frame with her gold spectacles on, occa- 
sionally lifting up her little keen brown eyes and mingling in the con- 
versation, telling the old tales of “ ma jeunesse,” of the Bath and the 
Wells, of Ombre and Quadrille with Sheridan and Selwyn, of Talleyrand 
and Burke, “ old Q.” and Lady Coventry. 

“I remember you at Cambridge, Mr. Chevasney, and our merry 
luncheon,” said the Trefusis, as if Cambridge belonged to some dim era 
of her childhood, which it was astonishing she could recal at all. 

“* What! my dear,” burst in Lady Fantyre; “you don’t mean to 
say you remember all your acquaintances, 4 you? If so, ye'll have 
enough to do.” 


“Certainly not. But when they are as agreeable as Mr. Che- 
vasney as 





“ Of course—of course—ca va sans dire. Les présens ont toujours 
raison,” continued the Viscountess, in her lively treble ; “as true, by the 
way, that is, as its twin maxim, Les absens ont toujours tort. It would 
be hard, indeed, if we might not tell tales of our friends when they 
couldn’t hear us. But I know we used to give cuts by the dozen. I 
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remember walking down the Birdcage-walk with Selwyn (poor dear 
Selwyn, there isn’t his like in this day; I remember him so = 1 though 
I was but a little chit then!), and a man, a very personable man, too— 
but Lord! my dear, not one of us—came up and reminded George he 
had known him in Bath. What do you think Selwyn did, my dear ? 
Why, stared him in the face, of course, and said, ‘ Well, sir, in Bath I 
may Y aace know you again.’ ”’ 

“That beats Brummel, when a lady apologised for keeping him so long 
standing by her carriage: ‘ My dear lady, there is no one to see it,’ ”’ 
said De Vigne, laughing. 

“‘ Abominable !” cried the Trefusis. “If I had been that woman I 
would have told him I had made sure of that, or I would not have 
hazarded my reputation by being seen with him.” 

“ Brummel would have been very willing to have been seen with yor,” 
said De Vigne, fixing his eyes on her, and he knows pretty well how to 
make his eyes talk, I assure you. 

“ There’s not one of you men now-a-days like Selwyn,” began the old 
raconteuse again, while the Trefusis bent her stately head to her blond 
Guardsman, and De Vigne balanced his cane thoughtfully on the Pomera- 
nian’s nose. *“ You talk of your great wit Lord John Bonmot, why, 
he hasn’t as much wit in his whole body as there was in poor dear George’s 
little finger. Lord! how we laughed. when Charles Fox asked him if 
he’d been to see the execution of a criminal, you know, called by the same 
name, Charles Fox, who was hanged. ‘Not I,” said George. ‘I make 
a point of never attending rehearsals.’ Ah! there isn’t one half the wit, 
the verve, the talent, among you new people there were in my young 
time. Where is the man among you who can make laughter run down 
the table as my friend Sheridan could? Which of you can move heads 
and hearts like William Pitt? Where among those idle lads in the 
Temple, who smoke Cavendish and drink beer till they think nothing 
better than tobacco and beer, shall I see another Tom Erskine? Poor 
dear Tom! who was such a naughty boy till that girl took him in hand. 
Which among those brainless sctibblers who print poems, and make one 
want a Tennyson’s Dictionary only to understand the foolish adjectives in 
them, can write like that boy Byron, with his handsome face and his wry 
foot ? Lord, what a fuss there was with him when he was first made a 
lion! And then to turn his coffin from the Abbey! Such comic verses 
as he made on my parrot, too, he and young Hobhouse !” 

And old Fantyre, having fairly talked herself out of breath, at last 
halted, and De Vigne, annoyed first of all with little Jimmy in the morn- 
ing, and secondly with the attention the Trefusis gave her blondin, 
neglected her for the Viscountess, with much parade. 

“T fear you are right, madam,” he said, Jaughing. “Ours is an age 
of general action rather than individual greatness. We have a good 
catalogue of ships, but no Ulysses, no Atrides, no Agamemnon——”’ 

“ I don’t remember them; they weren’t in our set,”’ responded Lady 
Fantyre, naively. 

“Or perhaps,” continued De Vigne, stroking his moustaches with 
laudable gravity, “ it is rather that intellectual light is diffused so much 
more widely that the particular owners of it are not so much noticed. 
Arago may be as great a man as Galileo, but it is natural that a world 
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that teaches the laws of gravitation in its twopenny schools scarcely re- 
gards him with the same wonder as if they disbelieved in their earth's 
movement, and were ready to burn him for his audacity.” 

“Ours is an age of science and of money,” said the old exile. “ It is 
an age of machinery, tubular bridges, railroads, telegraphs, whose prin- 
cipal aim is to economise labour and time; an age in which everythin 
is turned to full account, from dead alge to living brains; and what will 
not yield some grain for its own good, or the good of the community, is 
thrown aside as chaff, and cannot complaim, for it is a universal law.” 

“Yes,” said De Vigne, ‘we are eminently practical; we extract the 
veratrin from crocuses, and value Brunel more than Bulwer. We throw 
our millions into a scheme for cutting through an isthmus, but we cannot 
spare our minutes to listen to the music of the spheres, though Pythagoras 
were resuscitated to teach us them. So best! many more of us find it of 
much greater importance to get quickly to India than to wait for all the 
learning of the schools ; and Adam Smith, though infinitely more prosaic, 
is probably a much more useful philosopher than Bolingbroke.” 

‘Captain de Vigne, why don’t you stand for the county f” asked the 
Trefusis, playing with her breloques, and looking truly magnificent in her 
rose-velvet setting. 

“ Because I’m before my time,’’ laughed De Vigne. “If I could have 
a select cabinet of esprits forts I should be delighted to join them, and 
help them to seminate liberty and tolerance; but really to settle May- 
nooth grants, to quarrel on rags or no rags, to settle whether we shall 
confine ourselves to ‘ corks squared for rounding’ or admit rounded corks 
into the country, to hear one noble lord blackguard his noble friend oppo- 
site, and one hon. member split hairs with another hon. member—it would 
be beyond me, it would indeed. I would as soon go every night to an 
old ladies’ tea-fight, where bonnets were rancorously discussed and cha- 
racters mercilessly blackened over Souchong and muffins.” 

“Come !” said the Trefusis, “ you find such fault with your generation 
you should set to work and regenerate it. Hunting with the Viewaway, 
and lounging about: drawing-rooms, will not do much towards improving 
your species.” 

“Why should I? As Sabretasche says, ‘Cui bono ?’” answered De 
Vigne, annoyed at her sarcastic and nonchalant tone. 

“Then you have certainly no business to sit at home at ease and laugh 
at other men over your claret and Cubas. Why may not other geniuses 
have equal right to that easy put off of yours, ‘ Cui bono?’ ”’ 

“ They have not equal right if they have once assumed to be geniuses. 
Let a man assert himself to be something, be it a great man or a 
scoundrel, and the world expects him to prove his assertion. But an 
innocent officer, who likes his claret and Cubas, troubles nobody, and never 
sets up for a mute inglorious Milton, declining to sing only because his 
audience isn’t good enough for him, has a right to be left to his claret 
and Cubas, and not to be worried because it happens he is not what he 
never pretended to be.” 

The Trefusis looked at him maliciously; there was the devil in that 
woman’s eye. 

“And are you content to be lost in the bouquet of the wine, and 
buried in the smoke of the tobacco? Are you satisfied with spending 
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our noble existence in an allegorical chaise-longue, picking out the 
ste panbeer remambeting the beam ?” tell 

The tone was provoking in the extreme; it put up De Vigne’s blood, 
as the first touch of the snaffle does a young Siconph-heod, He smiled, 
and stroked his long, silky moustaches. 

“ That depends upon circumstances. When I have had my full swing 
of devilries, extravagances, dissipations, pleasures, Trefusises, and other 
charming flowers that beset the path of youth, I may, perhaps, turn to 
something.” 

It was an abominably rude speech; and though De Vigne spoke in 
the soft, courteous tone A used to all women, whether peeress or peasant, 
eighty or eighteen, it had its full effect on the Trefusis. She flushed 
crimson, then turned pale, and I shouldn’t have cared to provoke the 
malignant glance those superb eyes shot upon him. She took no notice, 
and, turning to the little hauien, thanked him for a bouquet he had 
sent to her, and pointed it out to him, set in a console near. 

H. . Vigne drove the tilbury from the door supremely gloomy and 
silent. 

“I say, Arthur,” he said at last, “ Victor Hugo says, somewhere, that 
we are women’s playthings, and women are the devil’s. I fancy Satan 
will get the worse of the bargain, don’t you ?” 

“The deuce I do—that’s to say, if the war's in words; though I must 
say you polished off the Trefusis neatly enough just now. Did you see 
the look she gave you?” 

“ Yes,” said De Vigne, shortly. “ However, anything’s better than a 
milk-and-water woman. I should grow sick of a girl who always agreed 
with me. They look so pretty when their blood’s up. Where shall we 
go now? Suppose we turn into the Yard, and take a look at those steel 
greys Sabretasche mentioned? I want a new pair to run tandem. And 
then we can take a turn or two round the Ring, and I’ll show you the 
women worth cultivating, young one.”’ 

We followed out his programme, bargained for the greys at a hun- 
dred and fifty—and immensely cheap, too, for they were three-parts 
thorough-bred, with beautiful action—drove half a dozen times round the 
ron Sarre fifty pair of bright eyes gleamed softly on De Vigne, from 
the Marchioness of Turquoises in her stately barouche, to little Coralie 
of Her Majesty’s ballet in her single horse brougham ; and then went to 
mess, where pes acquaintance with the rest of the fellows in the 
Dashers—capital fellows they were too, and enjoyed good salmi and 
first-rate champagne; the Dashers being as crack a troop as the Tenth, 
the Eleventh, or the Blues, with a peculiar pattern for their plate, a 
chef for their cook, and a good claret connoisseur in their Colonel. 
The claret was a vast lot better than Cambridge port, the dinner was 
something rather superior to hall, and the mess was a good deal greater 
fun than Monckton’s Joe Miller jokes, and Phil Hervey’s Simon the 
Cellarer, at our very best wines. I liked ¢his soupcon of vie militaire, at 
any rate, and, upon my word, I quite regretted leaving the table when 

tasche invited me to go with him to his box at the Opera, for I 
didn’t care two pins for music, but I did not dare to refuse the first favour 
from such an exclusive man, and, besides, I had seen little Coralie in the 
Ring, and consoled myself with the thought of the ballet. De Vigne was 
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ing too, for reasons best known to himself, and went to his stall, while 
F followed the Colonel to his box, in the middle of the second act. 

Sabretasche spoke not at all while Grisi was on the stage, and I put 
my lorgnon up and took a glance round the house. I always think Her 
Majesty's, on a grand night, with all the boxes filled with the handsomest 
and best-dressed women in town, one of the prettiest sights going ; and 
I did the grand tier deliberately, going from loge to loge, so that it was 
some little time before I got on the second tier; and in one of its centre 
boxes, looking like a very exquisite gipsy queen, in a scarlet opera cloak, 
with scarlet and gold in her raven hair, and scarlet camellias against 
her white lace dress, sat the Trefusis, with little bright-eyed, hooked-nosed, 
bewigged, and black Mechlin’d old Fantyre as a foil. 

Presently the Trefusis raised her bouquet to her lips quite carelessly, 
to take its perfume, I presume. I happened to look down at De Vigne : 
his lorgnon was fixed on her too. He smiled, left his stall, and in a 
minute or two I saw him displacing the blond Guardsman, and bending 
down to the Trefusis. 

** What do you think of that affair, Chevasney ?” said the Colonel to 
me, as the curtain came down. 

*T don’t know enough how it stands to judge. Enlighten me, will 

ou?” 
, Sabretasche shook his head. 

**T know no more than yourself. De Vigne, like all wise men, is 
silent upon his own business, and I never attempt to pry into it. I see 
the thing on its surface, and it seems to me that the lady is serious, 
whatever he be.” 

“Serious? Oh, hang it! he can’t be serious.”’ 

“ Tant pis pour lui if he be,” said the Colonel, smiling. ‘ But, my 
dear boy, you do not know women as yet; how should you, in two- 
and-twenty years, read that enigmatical book, which is harder to guess 
at than Sanscrit or black letter? And you can never fathom the deep 
game that a clever one like the Trefusis, if 1 mistake her not, can play 
when she chooses.” 

I, the most knowing hand in Granta—I, who if I did pique myself on 
any one thing, piqued myself on my skill and knowledge in managing 
the beau sexe—I, to be told I did not know women! I pocketed the 
affront as best I might, for I felt a growing respect and liking for the 
Colonel, with his myriad talents, his brilliant reputation, and mysterious 
reserve, and told him I did not believe De Vigne cared an atom more for 
the Trefusis than for twenty others before her. 

“TI hope so,” he answered; “ but that chess they are playing yonder 
ends too often in checkmate. However, we will not prophesy so bad a 
fate for our friend, for worse he could not have than to fall into those 
soft-gloved hands. By the way, though, her hands are not soft, they 
are not the hands of a lady.” 

‘You have a bad opinion of the Trefusis, Colonel ?” 

“ Not of the Trefusis in particular.” 

*“ Of her sex, then ?”’ 

“T have cause,” he answered, briefly. “ How full the house is, and 
how few of those people come for music. How few of them would care 
if it were dance music of D’Albert’s, instead of Donizetti’s symphonies, 
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if the dance music chanced to be most in fashion. Make it the rage, 

and three-quarters of the music lovers here would run after a barrel- 

organ on that stage, as they are now doing after Mario. Half 

if the Court, the Peerage, and Belgravia voted the sun a bore, 

a rushlight comme il faut, would instantly shut their shutters and 

burn rushlights while the fashion lasted. And then people care for the 
world’s opinion !” 

“ Because they can’t get on without it.” 

“True enough ; they despise it, but they must bow to it before they 
can use it and turn it to their own ends—those must, at least, who live by 
sufferance on it and through it. Thank God, I want nothing from it, 
and can defy it at my leisure—or rather forget it and neglect it, defying 
is too much trouble. A man who defies is certain to raise a hue Ho cry 
to dog his heels, whose bray and clamour is as senseless as it is deafen- 
ing, and no more able to declare what béte noire it has come out after 
than Dogberry. Ah, you are studying that fair girl in the fifth from the 
centre. That is little Eulalie Papillon. Does she not look a pretty, 
innocent dove? Yet she will cost those three fellows with her more 
than a racing stud, and she is as avaricious as Harpagon. I should like 
to make a computation of how many of these people come for music. 
That old man there, who droops his head and takes snuff during the 
entr'actes ; those fellows on the ground tier taking shorthand notes for 
the daily journals; one or two dilettante ladies who really know some- 
thing of fugues and symphonies, those are all, I verily believe. Little 
Eulalie comes to show herself, and carry Bevan off to her petit souper, 
for fear any fairer Lais should pounce on him; those decolletées and 
swe a | eld ladies come because it is one of the Yards where their 
young fillies tell best, and may chance to get a bid. Lady Ormolu there, 
that one with marabouts in her hair, comes because her lord is a George 
Dandin, and she has no chance of meeting Villiers, who is her present 
Cléante, anywhere else. Mrs. Lacquers, the owner of those very white 
teeth yonder—truly Howard’s one of the greatest benefactors to the beau 
sexe going—is here because there was a rumour that her husband’s bank 
would not stand, and he, who is a Bible society president and vessel of 

but who still keeps one eye open on terrestrial affairs, has told her 
to exhibit here to-night, and be as lively as possible, with plenty of 
rubies about her, so that he may get off to Boulogne. Dear man! he 
remembers ‘ Aide-toi et Dieu t’aidera.’ ” 

** Have you a private Belphégor in your pocket, sir?” said I, dropping 
my lorgnon, “‘ to help you unroof the houses and unlock your acquaint- 
ances’ brains ?” 

“ My Belphégor is experience,” laughed Sabretasche. ‘And now 
hush, if you please, Chevasney; there is Grisi again, and as I come for 
music, though nobody else may, I like to be quiet.”’ 

It was curious to note the change that came over his melancholy, 
raffiné, and expressive countenance, as, leaning forward, he listened to 
the priestess, and I saw the gaze of many women fixed upon him, 
as, with his eyes half closed, and his thoughts far away, he leaned 
against the side of his box. They said he was deucedly dangerous to 
women, and one could hardly wonder if he was. A gallant soldier in 
the field, a charming companion in club or mess-room, accomplished 
n music, painting, sculpture, as in the hardier arts of rifle and rod, 
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speaking eight continental languages with equal facility, his manners 
wee Tale ol adn beni hovas ieee 
to his face and orm of unusual beauty, and to back him, all that 
s art that is only acquired in the eleusinia of the boudoir, no marvel 
if women, his pet playthings, did go down before Vivian Sabretasche. 
He came of a family as poor as they were proud, and was born in Italy, 
where his father, having spent what money he had at the green tables, 
lived to retrench—retrenchment being always synonymous, in — 
minds, with the Continent, though whether a even if a li 

tumble-down, ortolans, lachryma-christi, and ni tly reunions, do tend 
to tighten purse-strings and benefit cheque-books, 1s an open question. 
Luckily for Sabretasche, his uncle, a rich old roué of the Alvanley and 
Pierrepoint time, went off the stage without an heir, and he, at three- 
and-twenty, came in for all the property, a princely balance at Barclay’s, 
a delicious town-house, and a moor up in Inverness-shire, On his ac- 
cession, he left the Neapolitan Hussars, entered the Queen’s, and took 
the position to which his old name and new wealth entitled him. It was 
always the popular idea that Sabretasche had some history or other, 
though why he should have nobody could probably have told you; but 
everybody loved him, from the charger that followed him like a dog, 
and ate out of his hand, to the young Cornets who, in their larks and 
their difficulties, always found a lenient judge and a kind friend in gay, 
wealthy, liberal, highh -gifted, and ultra-fashionable Vivian Sabretasche. 

When he had drunk his fill of music, aud I had clapped little Coralie 
to my heart’s content—an ovation that young lady little needed, having 
a claque of her own in omnibus-boxes, not to mention some twenty men 
who threw her rare bouquets with veritable bracelets and bravissime— 
Sabretasche and I passing through the crush-room, or rather the draughty, 
catarrh-conferring passages that answer to that portion of Her Majesty's 
now-a-days, came close to De Vigne with the Trefusis on his arm, 
bending his haughty head till his moustaches touched her gold and 
scarlet wreath, while the little blondin escorted Lady Fantyre, nowise 
enraptured, apparently, at the charge of that shrewd old dame, with her 
sandal-wood perfume and old lace of price and dirt untold. They could 
not get on; Lady Fantyre’s carriage was not yet up, and we stood and 
chatted together, the Trefusis smiling very graciously on us, but re- 
serving all her most telling glances for De Vigne, on whose arm she hung 
with a sort of proprietorship, for which 1 cursed her with most unchristian 
earnestness. 

“Come home to supper with us,” whispered the Trefusis, as their 
carriage was at last announced. 

De Vigne accepted the invitation with a flash of his eyes, which 
showed one well enough the Trefusis was beginning to play the deuce 
with him; and old Fantyre extended it to Sabretasche and to me. The 
Colonel smiled, and bowed'his acquiescence, and told his man to drive us 
to Bruton-street, as De Vigne sprang into the Fantyre brougham. 

“T was engaged to what I like much better, lansquenet at Hollings- 
worth’s ; but 1 want to see how the game lies in Bruton-street. I fancy 
that woman’s moves will be worth watching,” said Sabretasche, throw- 
ing himself back on his cushions, ‘“ By the way, who is she—do you 
know ?”’ 

‘The devil I don’t! Somebody up at Cambridge said she was old 
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Fantyre’s ion, others whispered her daughter, others her niece, 
what old woman said herself, hen eke is the child of her 
brother—a John, or James, or something monosyllabic, Trefusis.”’ 

“ No very exalté lineage that,” returned Sabretasche ; “ for, if report 
be true—and I believe it is—the Fantyre at sixteen was an orange-girl, 
like the first Polly Peachem, crying, ‘ Who'll buy ’em, two a penny!’ up 
Pall-mall; that Feawen, the most eccentric of eccentric Irishmen (and 
all Hibernians have a touch of madness), beheld her from his window in 
Arthur’s, fell in love with her foot and leg, walked out, offered to her 
on the pavé, was accepted of course, and married her at seventy-five. 
What fools there are in the world, Chevasney! She pushed her way 
cleverly enough, though as to knowing all the exclusives she talks 
about, she no more knew them than my dog did. She heard of them, 
of course; saw some of the later ones at Ranelagh and the Wells; very 
likely won francs at piquet from poor Brummel when he was in deca- 
dence at Caen, to put Shien in mind of the palmy days when he fleeced 
Coombe of ponies; possibly entertained Talleyrand, when the Bishop of 
Autun was glad of an Engish asylum ; and, of course, would get Moore, 
and Jeffreys, and Tom Erskine, and all the young fellows: for a pretty 
woman, and a shrewd woman, can always make men forget she sprang 
from the gutter: but as to the others—pooh! she was no more inti- 
mate with them than I ; old Fantyre himself was in far too mauvaise odeur, 
and when he died at ninety-six, left his widow to live by her wits at the 
Bads, rather than to figure as a leader of ton. Here we are: it will all 
be very comme il faut and irréprochable—I bet you, Chevasney, Lady 
Fantyre is afraid of my eye-glass |” 

It was all comme il faut and irréprochable. De Vigne was sittin 
beside the Trefusis with his arm thrown over the back of her chair, his 
glowing, passionate eyes fixed on hers, with the vehement will and feeling 
that was characteristic of his fiery and concentrated nature ; while in the 
Trefusis’s face was merely the look of calm, conscious beauty, gratified at 
triumph and exigeant of homage—a beauty the embodiment of tyranny 
—a beauty that would exult in denying the passion it excited—a 
beauty only a tool in the hands of its possessor, to pioneer a path for her 
ambitions, and draw within her reach the prizes that she coveted. 

De Vigne did not look best pleased to see us. I dare say he would 
have preferred a téte-A-téte supper with old Lady Fantyre dozing after 
her champagne. Such, however, was denied to him ; perhaps they knew 
how to manage bim better than to make his game too easy. Do any of 
us care for the tame pheasants knocked over at our feet in a battue, as 
we do for an outlying deer that has led us many hours’ weary toil 
through burn and bracken, over rock and furze? We knock down the 
pheasants to swell our triumph, and leave them where they fall, to be 
picked up after us; but the difficulty and excitement of the other warm 
our blood and fire our pride, and we think no toil or trouble too great to 
hear the ping of the bullet and see the quarry pulled down at last. 

We had a very pleasant supper. Opera suppers are always pleasant to 
my mind ; there is a laisser aller about them, and that always gives a cer- 
tain pointe a la sauce, which it would be better for ladies to put down 
among their items for a soirée a good deal oftener than they do. 

There was plenty of champagne, and, under its genial influences the 
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Fantyre tongue was loosened, and Sabretasche amused himself with the 
old lady’s shrewd wit and not over-particular stories—a queer contrast 
enough to the little snuffy, rouged, and wigged Irish Peeress, with his 
delicate beauty of feature, and singular refinement of mind and of tone ; 
while De Vigne fired, not by the wine, for he had too strong a head, 
and, moreover, I doubt if he took quite so much as our hostess, but by 
the Parthian glances that had been so freely bestowed on him, and the 
proximity of that superb Trefusis, his idol—at least for the t— 


talked with the spirit, and wit, and very soul of re , of which, when .- 


he chose, no man on earth could give out more brilliant corruscations. 
The Trefusis never said very much; hers was chiefly silent warfare. 

“ What did you think of the ballet, Colonel?” asked old Fantyre, 
peering up into his face. At seventy-six women are still much kinder 
to a handsome man than to a plain one. 

“ I thought very little of it,” answered Sabretasche. ‘ Coralie has no 
grace ; boys make a fuss with her because she happens to be pretty, but 
as for her dancing—faugh! scores of Castilian girls I have seen doing 
the fandango under the village chesnut-trees would beat her hollow.” 

“Glorious dance that fandango is!’ said De Vigne. “ Those magni- 
ficent Spanish women——(by the way, Miss Trefusis, a bet was laid at 
the United yesterday that you were a Spaniard; Cheffontaine swore you 
ought to be a Provengale ; and Sabretasche here said if you went to 
Naples they would claim you as a compatriote; see what it is to make 
all nations quarrel for you!) I have danced the fandango: no more 
able to help myself when the girl and the castanets began, than the 
holy cardinals, who, when they came to Madrid to excommunicate the 
cachucha, ended by joining in it. Like the rest of us, I suppose, they 
found forbidding a thing to other people very easy and pleasant, but 
going without it themselves rather more difficult.” 

; “You never go without a thing you like, do you?” asked the Tre- 
usis. 

“Certainly not. Why should I?” 

“I don’t know; only hove who have revelled in Bath buns sometimes 
rue it when they realise chromate of lead.” 

“Oh! as for that,” laughed De Vigne, ‘‘the moralists make out that 
a sort of chromate of lead follows, as natural sequence, any Bath buns 
one may fancy to eat. I don’t see it myself. I’ve eaten a good many 
buns, but they have had veritable sugar on them, and I have not been 
the worse; and, even if I were, I question if the boy who lingers mise- 
rably at the pastrycook’s window, without the twopence that would 
enable him to go in and satisfy his longings, does not suffer quite as 
much in one way as his richer schoolfellow, who staggers home suffering 
under a repletion of tuck !” 

‘Only the worst of it is, that under repletion of tuck one loses one’s 
relish for it,” said Sabretasche. 

“Does one ?” laughed De Vigne, emptying his wine-glass. ‘‘ Ah 
well, I am not at that stage just yet.” 

“Your best Bath buns are women, Captain De Vigne,” said Lady 
Fantyre, with her silent chuckle, “ and you'll be uncommonly lucky, my 
dear, if you don’t find some chromate of lead, as you call it, after one or 
two of them.” 
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‘* He will, indeed,’’ smiled Sabretasche. ‘‘ Ladies are the exact anti- 
podes of olives: the one begins in salt, and leaves us blessed with a deli- 
cious rose aroma; the other, with all due deference, is nectar to commence 
with, but how soon, through our fault entirely, of course, they turn into 


_ 
bo oe chuckled again ; she was a wise old woman, in her way, 
and enjoyed nothing more than a hit at her own sex. To be sure, she 
was leaving the field very fast, and, perhaps, grudged the new comba- 
tants her cast-off w s. 

“ True enough, Colonel ; yet, if one may believe naughty stories, the 
flavour’s been one uncommonly to your taste.” 

Sabretasche shrugged his shoulders. : 

“ My dear lady, according to De Vigne’s theory, can one put aside 
the Falernian because there will be some amari aliquid at the bottom of 
the glass? Nobody loved the beau sexe better than Mahomet, yet he 
learned enough from his favourite almond eyes to create his heaven 
without women !” 

“What a heathen you are, Sabretasche!” cried De Vigne. “If I 
were Miss Trefusis, I wouldn’t speak to you !” 

“ My dear fellow, I could support it!’’ said Sabretasche, naively, with 
such Fa Brummelian impudence that I believe Lady Fantyre 
could have kissed him—a favour for which the Colonel would have been 
“— but grateful. 

he Trefusis’s eyes glared ; De Vigne, sitting next her, did not catch 
their expression, or I think, though he might be getting mad about her, 
he would not have taken the trouble to look so tenderly at her, and 
whisper, “ If he could bear it, Z could not.” 

** Yes you could,”’ said the Trefusis, through her pearly teeth. ‘ You 
would make me the occasion for an epigram on female caprice, and go 
and pay the same compliments to Lady Turquoise or Coralie the danseuse. 
I never knew the man who could not support, with most philosophic 
indifference, the cruelty of one woman if he had another to turn to, pro- 
vided she had not left him for some other man, when, perhaps, his pride 
might be a little piqued.” 

De Vigne smiled ; he was pleased to see her annoyed. 

“ Well, we are philosophic in self-defence, probably ; but you are 
mistaken in thinking so lightly of the wounds you give, and I am sorry 
you should be so, for you will be more likely to refuse to what you fancy 
a mere scratch the healing touch that you might, perhaps, be persuaded 
to accord if you were more fully aware of the harm you had done.” 

De Vigne’s eyes glowed darker, till he looked as if he really meant it, 
but Sabretasche interrupted him. 

“ Talking of wounds, De Vigne? My dear fellow, who gets them 
now? This vanille cream is excellent, Lady Fantyre. Vanille is a 
very favourite flavour of mine. The surest way of wounding, if such a 
thing be possible when the softest little ingénue wears a chain-armour of 
Lae ser egotism, is to keep invulnerable yourself. Miss Trefusis teaches 
us that.” 

“* Curse the fellow !” muttered De Vigne. 

He liked Sabretasche cordially, but he could have kicked him at that 


moment with an intense degree of pleasure. 
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“ You know the world, Colonel,” smiled old Fantyre. ‘I like men 
who do: they amuse one. When one’s been behind the scenes oneself, 
those poor silly fools who sit in front of the stage, and believe in Talma’s 
strut and Siddons’s tears, in the rouge and the paint, and the tinsel and 
the trap-doors, do tire one so. You talk of your ingénues; I’m sure 
they’re the most stupid lot possible.” 

‘“‘ Except when they're ingénues de Saint L6,’’ laughed De Vigne. 

“Which most of them are,” said the Fantyre. ‘‘ Take my word for 
it, my dear, if you find a woman extra simple, sweet, and prudish, you 


will be no match for her. Sherry’s a very pleasant, light, innocent sort - 


of wine, but strychnine’s sometimes given in it, ie know, for all that ; 
and if a girl cast her eyes down more timidly usual, you may be 
pretty sure those eyes have looked on queerer scenes than you fancy.” 

“To be sure,” said De Vigne. “1 would a good deal sooner have 
to deal with an Athénais de Mortemar than with a Francoise d’ Aubigné. 
I should be on my guard against the wicked little Montespan, but I 
should be no match for Sainte Maintenon. ‘C'est trop contre un mari’ 
(or un amant) ‘ d’étre coquette et dévote: une femme ee « opter.’ ” 

“Then when you marry, you will take your wife out of a guinguette 
rather than a convent?” asked the old lady, with a comical smile. 

He smiled too, and stroked his moustaches. ‘The Trefusis shot a keen, 
rapid, hard glance at him, as he said, “Come, come, Lady Fantyre, is 
there no medium ?” 

‘“‘ Between prudes and Aspasias?” said her shrill little treble. “No, 
sir—not that I ever saw—and les extrémes se touchent, you know.” 

“Hush! hush!” cried Sabretasche, “ you will corrupt me, Lady 
Fantyre—positively you will—and you will make me think shockingly 
of all my kind, soft-voiced, soft-skinned friends.”’ 

“‘ Somebody has made you think as badly of us as youcan,”’ said the 
sharp old woman. “‘ Not 1. What do you think of that Moselle, Captain 
de Vigne ?” 

He thought it good, but not so good as the Trefusis, who acted out the 
song, “‘ Drink to me with thine eyes, love,” in a manner eminently caleu- 
Jated to intoxicate him more than all the wine ever pressed from Rhenish 
vineyards. And when she took a little dainty cigarette between her ruby 
lips, and leant back on her favourite rose velvet couch, leaning her white 
arm upon it, so that its rounded lines might show, laughing at the Fan- 
tyre cancans, and flashing on De Vigne her brightest glances, even 
Sabretasche and I, who were set against her by that most dogged thing, 
a prejudice, could not deny that a finer woman had never worried a 
man’s peace of mind out of him, or sent him headlong into follies which 
close ever his head and shut out all chance of a fairer future or a wiser 

ath. 
. “Come in and smoke a pipe, Arthur,” said De Vigne, when we had 
at length left the Fantyre petit souper, and Sabretasche had gone to his 
lansquenet at Hollingsworth’s. ‘“’Tisn’t worth while going anywhere 
else to-night ; it’s three now. I have some splendid Glenlivet (how 
naturally one offers a Cantab something to drink! as naturally as to a 
cabman, I declare), and I shall like a chat with you. Hallo! bar my 
number. Confound it! why do they build town-houses all alike, that one 
can’t know one’s own by a particular mark, as the mother in the novels 
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always knows her stolen child. _——— P Oh! that’s like Sabretasche. 
One wants symmetry in a racer, I allow it, but in one’s oe Meme [ 
could pat up without it, rather than pull up Vivandiére on her haunches 
twice i Where’s my latch-key? Confound the ee of 
inanimate objects; it beats the obstinacy of a theorist on modern 
ethics. Right on, up the stairs. I'll follow you. By George! who's 
that smoking in my rooms? It can’t be Harris, because I gave 
him leave to go to Cremorne, and not come home till morning, in 
time to fill my bath. It is tobacco, Arthur. What a devilish imper- 
tinence !” 

He pushed open the door. On De Vigne’s pet sofa, with Puck on his 
knees, a French novel in his hand, and a meerschaum in his lips, lay lazy, 
Sybaritish, girlish-looking, light-hearted “ Little Curly.” 

“Curly!” cried De Vigne. “ By Jove, how delighted Iam! Little 
Curly ! ere, in Heaven’s name, did you spring from, my boy ?” 

= I sprang from nowhere,” responded Curly, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth. “I’ve given up gymnastics, they’re too tiring. I drove down 
in a cab that privately informed me it had just taken six cases of scarlet 
fever and three of small-pox to the hospitals, from Meurice’s, whither I ar- 
rived two hours ago, and where I had some hock that was ambrosia, but 
a chambermaid with red hair, fit to turn it all sour; and after digesting 
and recovering both of which, I thought I’d come and look after you. 
I found you were out—of course I knew you would be—and with the phi- 
losophy that always characterises my slightest movements, took Le Brun, 
found out a pipe (how well you brown yours, by the way), and made 
myself jolly.” 

* Quite right,” responded De Vigne, who was a perfect Arab for hos- 
pitality. ‘‘ Delighted to see you. We were mentioning you to-day, and 
wishing you were up here, weren’t we, Arthur? We're quite a Freston- 
hills reunion. What a pity the Doctor is not here, and dear Arabella. 
But I say, Curly, have you got quit of Granta, like this disreputable 
fellow, or are you only run up on leave, or how is it ?” 

“ Don’t you remember my degree was given me this year because I am 
a peer’s son?” asked Curly, reprovingly. ‘See what it is to be a Goth 
without a classical education. You should have gone to Granta, De 
Vigne, you'd have been stroke of the Cambridge Eight, not a doubt of 
it. There’s muscle gone to waste! It’s very jolly, you see, being an 
Honourable, though I never knew it ; one gets credit for brains whether 
one has them or not. What an inestimable blessing to some of the pillars 
of the aristocracy, isn’t it? I suppose the House of Lords was instituted 
on that sstadighe, and its members are no more required to know why 
they pass their bills than we, their sons and heirs, are required to know 
why we pass our examinations.” 

“ And what are you going to do with yourself now ?” said De Vigne. 
“For the present you'll keep on that sofa, and make yourself whisky- 
toddy ; but aprés ?” 

“Aprés? Well, the governor wanted me to go in for diplomacy, but 
{ wasn’t up to it—lies are not my genre, they’re too much trouble; so I 
demonstrated to him that it was clearly my mission to drink brandy, 
distract women, run into debt, curse parade, turn out on show days, 
move from Windsor to Knightsbridge, and back from Knightsbridge, and 
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otherwise enjoy life, and swear at ennui with you fellows in the Queen’s. 
His mind was not open to it at first, but I soon improved his limited 
vision, and my name’s now down at the Horse Guards, where, after a little 
neat jobbery, I dare say the thing ‘Il soon be done.” 

“Is your governor manageable ?” said I. 

Curly yawned, and opened his blue eyes a little wider. 

“ Of course; I heal cut him if he wasn’t. You see he’s a snob (I 
wanted him to put on his carriage panel 


Who'd have thought it ? 
Cotton bought it! 


but he declined), and my mother’s a Dorset ; gave her title for his yellows. 

‘Now my brother Gus, poor devil! is the regular parvenu breed : short, 
thick, red whiskers, snub nose, and all the rest of it, while I, as you see, 
gentlemen,” said Curly, glancing at himself with calm, complacent vanity, 
“am a remarkably good-looking fellow, eminently presentable and 
creditable to my progenitors: a second Spurina, and a regular Dorset. 
Therefore, the governor hates Gus (sneaky I consider it, as it is through 
his remarkable likeness to him that Gus is fit to frighten his looking-glass), 
but adores me, and lets me twist him round this little finger of mine, 
voyez-vous ?” 

Curly didn’t add that this twisting process was generally applied for the 
benefit of his ill-favoured elder, for Curly, like many of those who are 
worth the most, delighted in representing himself as worth nothing. 

** And how’s Julia?” asked De Vigne. 

Curly looked as savage as he could look. 

** Julia ? Confound her! how should I know? She’s been and hooked 
some old boy or other, I believe, poor devil !” 

“Who's the poor devil?’’ langhed De Vigne; “the man for being 
caught, or you for being deserted? Take comfort, Curly; there never 
was a man jilted yet who didn’t return thanks for it twelve months after. 
When I was twenty, and went over to Canada for six weeks’ buffalo- 
hunting, I fell mad in love with a great Toronto beauty, a sheriff’s 
widow. Such ankles she had, and didn’t she show them just on the 
Ontario! It was really one of the most serious affairs I ever had, and 
she flirted 4 outrance, till she flirted me into a downright proposal. The 
most wide-awake man commits such bétises when he is young. But who 
should come on the scene just then but a rich old fur-merchant, with no 
end of dollars, and a tremendous house at New York; and my little 
widow, thinking I was very young, and knowing nothing whatever of 
Vigne and its belongings, quietly threw me over, forswore all the pretty 
things we'd said to one another in sledging and skating, and went to live 
at New York among the Broadway belles. I swore and suffered horribly; 
she turned the pampas into swamps, and absolutely made me utterly in- 
different to bison. I lived on pipes and soda-water for a week, and 
recovered; but when I ran over to America last winter to see Egerton of 
the Rifles, I met in Quebec a dreadful woman, ten stone at the least, in a 
bright green dress, with blue things in her hair and rubies for her jewels, 
her skin as yellow as gold, and as wrinkled as the Fantyre’s; and 1 might 
have married that woman, with her shocking broad English, and her 
atrocious ‘ Do tell !’ What fervent thanks I returned for the fur-merchant’s 
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creation and my own preservation! So will you, Curly, when, ten 
hence, you happen to drop in at the Bacouittedt Rectory, and find Julia 
as stiff as her -paper tracts, and as vinegar as the moral lessons she 
gives her parishioners, restricting her pastor and master to three glasses, 
and making your existence miserable at dessert by the entrance of four 
or five brats with shrill voices and monkey nsities, who make you 
look at them and their mother with a thrill of dh Geapite rapture, rejoicing 
that, thank Heaven, you are not a family man !” 

De Vigne spoke the truth. Why the deuce did not he remember that 
his passion for the Trefusis might be quite as utterly misplaced as his 
fancy for the Toronto widow, or the Cantab’s flirtation with Miss Julia ? 
But, ah me! if the truth were always in our minds, or the future always 
plain before us, should we make the fifty false steps that the wisest man 
amongst us is certain to rue before half his sands are run? If they knew 
that before night was down the sea foam would be whirling high, and the 
curlews screaming in human fear, and the gay little Boat lying keel 
upwards on the salt ocean surf, would the pleasure party set out so fear- 
lessly in the morning sunshine, with champagne flowing and bright eyes 
glancing, and joyous laughter ringing over the golden sands and up to 
the fleecy heavens? 


II. 


WHAT WAS UNDER THE CARDS. 


Tat night, after we were gone, old Fantyre sat with her feet on the 
fender of her dressing-room, sans wig, teeth, rouge, cosmetique, velvet, 
or lace; and an uncommonly hideous old woman she must have looked 
in that guise, I am certain, though, thank Heaven! I cannot speak to 
the fact from ocular observation. The Trefusis sat there, too, looking 
all the handsomer for dishabille, in a cerise-hued peignoir and fur 
slippers, and her thick long raven hair unbraided, and hanging to her 
waist. “ . 

“ My dear,” began the Fantyre, “do you think you hold the trumps 
in that game you're playing?” 

“Certainly Ido. Why?” 

“ Because I’m not so sure. You're playing fast and loose with De 
Vigne, and that don’t always succeed. Brummel said to me, ‘If we 
pique a woman, she is ours.’ That’s true enough with us, because we're 
such fools ; nine times out of ten a woman don’t care a rush for a man 
who's dying at her feet, while she’s crazy about some ugly brute who 
takes no more notice of her than he does of his dirty boots. Women 
love to go to heel, and they'll crawl after a man who double-thongs 
them in preference to one who lets them rate him. Besides, we’re 
jealous ; we hate one another like poison from our cradles, and if a man 
neglects us we fancy he likes somebody else, and, of course, that’s quite 
enough to make us want to trap him away from her, whoever she be. 
But with men sometimes it’s a dangerous game. They’re the most im- 
patient creatures in creation, and if one trout won't rise to the fly, they 
go off and whip another stream. All fish are alike pretty well to ’em, 
so that they fill their basket. Men’s aim is pleasure, and if you don’t 
give it to "em they will go somewhere else for it.” 
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“ True enough,” said the Trefusis; “ but, at the same time, to a good 

many men difficulty is everything. Men of hot passion and strong will 

ht in pursuit, and soon grow tired of victory. They enjoy knocking 

the bird over; that done, it loses all interest for them. De Vigne is 

such a man: rouse his pride, you win him—yield easily, he loses his 
interest, and you miss him.” 

‘Maybe, my dear—maybe. You know him better than I do, and 
must manage him as you choose. I dare say he does like climbing over 
spikes and cavepliptie to get what he fancies; he’s the stamp of 
creature that’s never happy out of excitement or danger, and Montai 
thinks like you: ‘Elles nous battent mieux en fuyant, comme 
Scythes.’ How racy his old French is! I wish I had known that 
man! I say, Constance, those two friends of his shouldn’t be with him 
too much, for they don’t like us. One’s that boy Chevasney.” 

“ Boy, indeed!” echoed the Trefusis. 

* But De Vigne is fond of him ?” 

“T believe so, but De Vigne is never influenced by anybody.” 

“T hope he may not be, except by you, and that won’t be to his ad- 
vantage, poor fellow! He’s a very handsome pigeon, my dear—a ve 
handsome one, indeed !” chuckled the old lady. ‘ But the other one is 
more dangerous than Chevasney; I mean that beautiful creature— 
what’s his name ?—Vivian Sabretasche. He don’t think much about us, I 
dare say, but he don’t like us. He sees through us, my dear, and, ten 
to one, he’ll put De Vigne on his guard.” 

“ De Vigne listens to nobody who comes between him and his passion 
of the moment; and how is it possible that Sabretasche should see 
through us, as you term it ?” 

“ Not all our hand, my dear, but one or two cards. That calm non- 
chalant way of his conceals a wonderful deal of keen observation—too 
keen for us. Vivian Sabretasche is very witty and very careless, and 
the world tells very light stories of him; but he’s a man that not Satan 
himself could deceive.” 

** Well, nobody wants to deceive him.” 

** Don’t you want to marry his friend ?” 

. Rascal of that, Lady Fantyre. I will neither be lectured nor 
schooled. You agreed to help me, but you agreed, too, to let me suc- 
ceed in my own way. I tell you, I know how to manage him, and that 
before this year is out, in spite of Chevasney, Sabretasche, or anybody— 
yes, in spite of himself—I shall be Granvil’e de Vigne’s wife !” 

“IT wish you may, my dear,” said the Fantyre, with another chuckle. 
“Well, don’t talk to me any more, child. Get Le Brun, will you, and 
read me to sleep.” 


III. 


A DOUBLED-DOWN PAGE IN THE COLONEL’S BOOK OF LIFE. 


Waar a pace one lives at through the season! and, when one is fresh 
to it, before one knows that its pleasant, frothy, syllabub surface is only 
a@ cover to intrigues, petty spites, jealousies, partisanships, manceuvres— 
alike in St. Stephen’s as at Almack’s; among uncompromising patriots 
as among poor foreigners farming private banks round about St. James’s- 
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street; among portly aristocratic mothers, trotting out their innocent 
to the ik as among the ceaetouned. tinselled, hard- 
deities of the coulisses—how agreeable it is! Illusion in one’s 
first season lasts, I think, about the space of one month. With its 
blissful bandeau over our eyes, we really do admire the belles of 
the Ring and the Ride; we go to balls to dance, and to dinners for 
society; we swallow larks for ortolans, and Cremorne gooseberry for 
Clicquot’s ; we believe in the innocent demoiselles, who look so naive, 
and such sweet English rosebuds at morning fétes, and do not dream 
those glossy braids cover empty but world-shrewd little heads, ever 
plotting how to eclipse dearest Cecilia or win old Hauton’s coronet ; 
we accept their mammas’ invitations, and think how kindly they are 
given. not knowing that we are only asked because we bring Shako of 
the Guards with us, who is our bosom chum, and has fifteen thousand a 
year, and that, Shako fairly hooked, we, being a younger son, shall be 
gently dropped. We go to the Lords and Commons, and believe A. 
when he says he has the deepest admiration for his noble friend B., 
whom he hates like poison, and reverence D. when he pleads for the 
liberty of “the people,” whom over his claret he classifies as “ beastly 
snobs.” We regard the coulisses with delight, as a temple whose eleusinia 
it is high honour to penetrate, and fall veritably in love with all those 
fair nymphs fluttering their spirit veils at Willis’s, or clanking their 
spurs as Mazurka maidens. That delightful state of faith lasts about 
a month, then we discard the bandeau, and use an eye-glass instead ; 
learn to confine ourselves to “Not bad-looking” before the hand- 
somest Galatea in the Park ; find out that dinners are a gathering to 
consume hock and turbot, but not by any means bound to furnish society ; 
pronounce balls a bore, and grow critical of Moét’s ; are careful of the 
English rosebuds, knowing that, kept out of view, those innocent petals 
have thorns, which they know well how to thrust out and dexterously 
impale us on them; we take mammas’ invitations at their worth, and 
watch the dragons’ teeth opening for that luckless Shako, with grim 
terror of a similar fate; we laugh over rum-punch with a chum of ours, 
a whip in the Commons, who lets us into a thing or two concerning the 
grandiose jobbery of Downing-street, and find out that coulisses atmo- 
sphere, however agreeable, is no exclusive boon; that its sesame is a 
bracelet to the first dancer, who, though she may take a Duke’s 
brougham, is not insensible to even a Cornet’s tribute if it come from 
Hunt and Roskill, and we give less love and more Cremorne lobster-salad 
to the Willis and Mazurka maidens. 

Such, at least, was my case; and when I was fairly in the saddle and 
off at a pace, like a Doncaster favourite’s, through my first season, en- 
joyed it considerably, even when the bandeau was off my eyes, which, 
thanks to De Vigne and Sabretasche, took place very speedily. 

Of De Vigne I did not see so much as if no Trefusis had been in 
being, for he was constantly after her, going with her to morning con- 
certs, or Richmond luncheons ; riding with her in the Park ; lending her 
a horse too, by the way, for that showy bay of hers had come out of 
Bruton-mews, and no livery-stable mount is fit for any mortal, much less 
a female; attending her everywhere, but not as yet “ compromising” 
himself, as, according to the peculiar code of honour in such cases, we 
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may give a girl a bracelet with impunity to ourselves, but are lost if we 
ve a diamond circlet for her ‘third finger.” That comes rather 
hard on those poor women, by the way, for Lovelace may talk, and 
look, and make love in every possible style, yet, if he stops short of 
the “essential question,” Lovelace may go scot free. We shall remark 
what a devil of a girl it is to flirt, and her sworn allies, who have ex- 
pressed sympathy to her in crossed notes of the fondest pathos, a 
among themselves “ How conceited poor Laura is to fane Raveluse 
could be serious! Why, dear, all that means nothing; onl ura, poor 
thing ! thas had so little attention, she doesn’t know what it is. If she 
had had a man mad about her, as you and I have had, love—ah! do 
you remember poor Frank Cavendish at the race ball ?” Whereon the 
sworn allies scent their vinaigrettes, indulging pleasurable recollections, 
and Lovelace burns Laura’s lock of hair that he asked for under the 
limes in the moonlight; thinks “ How deucedly near I was! must be 
more careful next time,” and wonders what sort of girls he shall find at 
Brighton. 

De Vigne, however, as long as he would not come well up to hand, 
received no such flirting kindnesses from the Trefusis, not even so much 
as a note to thank him for his concert tickets, or a flower from the very 
bouquet he had sent her. Perhaps she knew by clairvoyance that her 
Cambridge azalia had gone ignominiously into the grate, for she tried on 
that style no more, but was coy and reserved, as if Hannah Moore had 
been her chaperone instead of bad old Sarah Lady Fantyre. That 
worried, excited, and roused De Vigne, and I saw, without needing much 

netration, that he was drinking deeper and deeper of a stimulant which 
he never refused when it was fairly to his lips, and which brings worse 
follies, and wilder deeds, and more resistless delirium to men than lie in 
the hottest draught of Falernian, or a thousand grains of opium. Sabre- 
tasche and I used to swear at the power of the Trefusis, and lament De 
Vigne’s infatuation together, but we could do nothing to weaken either : 
opposition to a man in love is like oil to fire. 

Sabretasche was remarkably kind to me; he introduced me in his set, 
one of the most intellectual, exclusive, and raffiné in town; he admitted 
me to his charming dinners, a sort of Plato’s banquets, where modern 
Pausaniases and Aristophanes met to discuss witty topics over choice 
cookery ; and he let me into his studio, the most luxurious miniature art 
palace possible, where, when employed on his marble or his canvas—and 
no amateur skill was his either—no one was ever allowed to disturb him. 
His house was not large; he avowed a mortal dislike to a wilderness of a 
dwelling with enormous rooms and draughty galleries, but it was in ex- 
quisite taste. Noiseless footmen moved about it in subdued liveries; the 
library was full of every provocation to literary gormandism ; the draw- 
ing-rooms were of classic elegance, for he suffered no upholsterer to over- 
load and overgild his rooms; the smoking-room was of epicurean com- 
fort ; the conservatories were full of every flower out of the Flora of every 
nation, I verily believe; and, finally, his “own room” was the essence of 
all the others, with flowers, pictures, busts, books, statuettes, a d 
piano, and every style of lounging-chair, and opened out of his beloved 
studio, only divided from it by a massive curtain of green, bordered with 


gold. Yes, decidedly, Sabretasche knew to perfection the great art, 
March—vou. CXXI. NO. CCCCLXXXIII, 24 
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‘< How to live,” and he had every facility for enjoying life: riches, refined 
taste, art, intellect, hundreds of men who sought him, scores of women 
who courted him, a facile wit, a sweet temper—yet, somehow or other, 
you could trace in him a certain shadow, often dissipated, it is true, in the 
sunshine of his gay words and the music of his laugh, but certain to creep 
over hi in an intangible shade of disappointment. Perhaps le had 
exhausted life too early ; pnw his excessive refinement was jarred by 
the very pleasures he sought ; perhaps the intellectual and classic mould 
of his mind was not, after all, satisfied with the sedatives he gave it, 
though he devoted as many hours to his studio and library as to the 
boudoir and the card-room ; eine as for speculating on Sabretasche, 
all town pretty well did that, more or less, but nobody in town was ever 
any the wiser for it. One morning I was going to breakfast with him; 
his nominal breakfast-hour was noon, though I believe he often 
rose very much earlier, took a cup of coffee 4 la Balzac, and chipped, 
or read, or painted in his studio. I took my way across the Gardens to 
Sabretasche’s house, which was at the Marble-arch end of Park-lane, 
taking that détour for motives of my own. Gwendolina Brandling, 
Curly’s eldest sister, an exquisite nymph of eighteen, with crépé hair, 
had confided to me the previous day, over strawberry-ice, at a féte 
at Twickenham, that she was in the habit of accompanying her 
smaller sisters in their morning walk with their governess, to “ put 
her in mind of the country,” and the Hon. Gwen being a fresh, honest- 
hearted, and exceedingly nice-looking girl, I took my way through the 
Gardens about eleven, looking out for Curly’s sister among the pretty 
nursemaids, ugly children, and abominable, ankle-breaking, dress-tearing 
perambulators, that filled the walks. There was no Hon. Gwendoliua 
at present, and I threw myself down under one of the trees, put 
my eye-glass in my eye, and took out that day’s Punch, to while 
i time till Gwen and her cameriste might come in sight. I was 
reading those delicious ‘‘ Snob Papers,” by that superb master of social 
satire, that cordial hater of frauds and follies, that genial lover of all that 
might be so noble, true, and earnest in human nature, whom it cuts me 
to the heart to think should ever so far consult the milk-and-water bias 
of the day as to tell us in the “Cornhill” (by-the-by, why that title ? is 
it, by way of chaff, to intimate to us that we are to find tares instead of 
rich ripe wheat?) that he will always remember that “the ladies and 
children are at the table,” forgetting that the time when the children 
come to dessert is the hour of abomination to everybody, and that it is 
when the ladies are gone and the claret goes round that the talk grows 
wise and witty, that graver questions are discussed, and stories worth 
hearing told. Oh, Lion! you love strong meat yourself; give it to those 
who reverence you, and catch at any crumbs that fall from your table. 

I was immersed in those delicious cuts at snobbism, when an angr 
voice fell on my ear, speaking rapidly in Italian. I knew Italian well, 
a Neapolitan governess having brought me up while I was in petticoats, 
and the words fell distinctly on my ear. 

_ “Come, signor, why waste time about it ? You know that your secret 
is worth more than I ask. You know you would give half your riches to 
make sure it would never be known by anybody, to efface it altogether, 
eh, excellenza? Come! I ask a very low price; not worth jangling 
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about; no more to you than a few seudi to me. Why waste time? You 
know I can bring her over in twenty-four hours, and thea——” 

“ Take it, and begone!’’ 

Ye gods! that last voice, cold, contemptuous, with a thorough-bred 
ring in it, though full of concentrated disgust and wrath, I recognised as 
Vivian Sabretasche’s. Involuntarily I turned to look. Yes, it was he; 
our over-exclusive, over-refined Sabretasche ; the most fastidious and the 
— man in town, in company with a shabbily though showily- 


fellow, with rings on his fingers and an imperial on his chin, and” 


a handsome, vulgar, insolent face, that wore at that minute as abominably 
avaricious and insulting a smile as ever was seen, as the Colonel shoved a 
roll of bank-notes into his hand, a passion of ee and impatience 
quivering over his delicate features. The man laughed a laugh as im- 
pudent as his smile. 

“Thank you, signor, a thousand thanks. I won’t trouble you again 
till—I’m again in difficulties.” 

Sabretasche gave him no answer, but turning his back upon the man, 
folded his arms upon his chest, and walked away across the gardens, with 
his head bent down, while the fellow counted the notes with glistening, 
triumphant eyes, crushed them up as if he loved their crisp new rustle, 
stroked his beard, whistled an air from “ Figaro,” and strolled on towards 
the gate, leaving me in a state of the profoundest amazement at the 
vulgar acquaintance the fastidious Colonel had selected, and the secret b 
which this under-bred foreigner seemed able to hold in eheck so profound 
a man of the world as Sabretasche. 

Just at this minute, Gwendolina and her duenna appeared in the dis- 
tance, and I, dropping my eye-glass, went to meet them, lifted my hat 
with a surprised smile of pleasure, and talked of Grisi and Mario, of Balfe’s 
new song, and Sims Reeves’s last concert, with the hundred topics current 
in the season, while the little ones ran about, and the French governess 
chatted and laughed, and Gwen smiled and looked like a sunbeam, and 
told me about her ponies and dogs and flowers down in Hampshire. Poor 
Gwen! She is Madame la Duchesse de Vieillecour now, not over happy, I 
fear, despite the diamonds I saw flashing on her brow and neck last night 
at the Tuileries; in the gorgeous glories of her Champs Elysées hotel, in 
the light beauty of her summer villa at Enghien, in the gloomy state and 
magnificence of her chateau in the Céte d’Or, whose massive iron gates 
close like a death-knell, does she ever think, I wonder, of those spring 
mornings in the Gardens when she was in her spring-time too ? 

It was just twelve when I reached the Colonel's house. I was shown 
straight to his own room ; and there he lay on one of the couches, calm, 
cool, imperturbable as ever, not a trace visible of his past excitement and 
irritation, very unlike a man with a secret hanging over his head and 
darkening his life. He stretched out his hand with a kind smile. 

“ Well, Arthur. Good morning to you. You are just in time for the 
match. Du Loo has not been here five minutes.” 

Du Loo was a heavy, good-humoured, stupid fellow in the Blues, who 
prided himself on his fine teeth and his boxing, and who was going, at 
half-past twelve, to have a little play with Fighting Chatney, one of the 
Fancy, who let himself out to beat gentlemen, in order that gentlemen 
might learn to beat. 
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On the carpet at Sabretasche’s feet lay a great retriever, the one thing 
in the whole world for which he cared, chiefly, I believe, because it had 
trusted itself to his kindness. 

“ Poor old Cid!” said he, pausing in his breakfast to set the dog down 
some larded guinea-fowl. “I spoil him for sport, you say? Perhaps; 
but I don’t want him for sport, and I make his life comfortable. I see 
in him one thing in this Via Dolorosa that is perfectly content and happy; 
and it is a treat to see it. He was a stray pup that followed me all the 
way from Woolwich to Kensington. I did not notice him at the time, 
but when I awoke the next morning he had rolled himself up in a ball on 
my bed, and was rubbing his nose against my cheek. That is two years 

Cid and I have been fast friends ever since, and we love one 
another, don’t we, old boy ?” 

The Cid looked up at him with two honest, tender brown eyes, and 
wagged his tail. Sabretasche had talked to him till, I believe, the dog 
understood him quite as well as I did. 

“There are lots of women, Colonel,” said Du Loo, “ who'd bid high 
for the words you throw away on that dog.” 

“Possibly. But are any of them as faithful, and honest, and worthy, 
as my Cid? The Cid would like broken bones and a barn with me as 
well as French cookery and velvet cushions. I’m sorry I-couldn’t say as 
much for your fair ladies, Du Loo.” 

“ The devil ! no,” yawned the Guardsman. “Catch a woman giving 
up her opera-box and her milliner! Why, the other night I saw 
Nelly Lacquers, the British Beggars’ Bank man’s wife, got up no end 
at the Silverton drum, laughing and talking, waltzing, and carrying 
pearls worth two thousand ; and, by George! if there isn’t a warrant out 
against her husband this morning for swindling! Mustn’t she be a 
horrid, heartless, little bit of flippery ?” 

“ Tt doesn’t follow,’’ said Sabretasche. ‘“ Most likely he sent her there 
to disarm suspicion, while he sent off his specie to France or America, 
and got his passport to Calais. I never judge people; seemingly bad 
actions may have good motives, good ones may spring from base and 
selfish ends. ‘ Judge not, lest ye be judged.’ hen will the world take 
that gentle injunction to heart? Never! It loves to quote ‘An eye for 
an eye,’ ‘ Salvation is far from the wicked,’ and ‘ Depart from me, ye 
accursed ;’ but it is singularly oblivious of the ‘ Mote and the beam,’ of 
‘From your hearts forgive every one his trespasses,’ and ‘ He that is 
without sin among you, let him cast a stone at her.’ If a man breaks 
his leg, he thinks it a ‘sad accident,’ a ‘ great affliction;’ if he see his 
friend break his, he has no hesitation in pronouncing it ‘a judgment.’ ” 

Du Loo stared at him. 

** What the deuce, Colonel, are you turning sermoniser ?” 

** No, my dear fellow, I have enough conscience still left not to preach 
before practising; though truly, if that were a rule, few of our pulpits 
would be filled. But I have one virtue—tolerance; therefore I may 
preach that. How can we presume to pronounce verdicts on each other 
when we know so little of the inner life, the real motives, actions, or 
position of men with whom one is in daily intercourse? Vices there are, 
of course, on which law and public feeling must execute justice for the 
preservation of any comfort or any virtue; but even there, surely, if one 
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‘hate the sin,’ one may ‘love the sinner ;’ and we have a great deal too 
much to do—looking at home—to have either leisure or right to carp at 
others, much less to condemn them. There is your friend, Fighting 
Chatney. Now for your seventh heaven, Du Loo,” 

“ And yours too, Sabretasche ?” 

‘*No. I learnt to hold the belt ; of course I should be sorry for another 
man to be able to beat me in any game; but there is a degree of ab. 
surdity in two mortals setting solemnly to work to pommel one another, 
there is something unpoetic, and coarse, and savage, about blood and 


bruises, and, besides, it is so much exertion. However, go at it; it is for © 


Arthur’s delectation, and I can go into my studio if I’m tired.” 

Du Loo and his pet of the fancy retired to the far end of the room, and 
there set-to, delivering from the left shoulder, and drinking as much beer 
between their rounds as a couple of draymen. As the match had been 
arranged for my express pleasure, of course I watched it with the deepest 
interest, though Sabretasche’s remarks gave the noble art a certain degree 
of ludicrousness, mingled with the admiration with which I had been ac- 
customed to regard such “little mills.” Du Loo finally floored the 
bruiser, to his own extreme glorification, while the pet very generously 
growled out to him that he might be as great a man as the Tipton 
Slasher, if he would train himself properly. Du Loo left, and Sabre- 
tasche asked me to stay ten minutes to let him finish a picture which he 
had been amusing himself by taking of me in crayons—a portrait, by 
the way, which is a far better one than any I have ever had done by 
R.A.s, and which my mother still cherishes devotedly at Longholme. 

“ What a strange fellow Du Loo is,” said the Colonel, “ or, rather, what 
a common-place one! The man’s greatest ee en is a Moulsey mill, and 
his ambitions are locked up in the brutalities of the Ring. Of any higher 
world—of the world of imagination and ideal, of affections and aspira- 
tions—he is utterly ignorant. Talk to him of the intellectual thirst of 
the more refined ps which we, who are lovers of art and genius feel 
and enjoy, you might as well discourse to him in Hebrew. Take him 
out under the summer stars, make him listen to the silvery chimes of the 
night, place him amid the deep and holy silence of nature, he would look 
bored, yawn, and ask for his cigar. Positively, Arthur, he makes one feel 
one’s link to the animals mortifyingly close. In truth, the distance 
between the zoophytes and man is not wider than the great gulf between 
a Goethe and a prize-fighter, is it? It is proportion of brain which 
makes the master superior to his dog ; why should not different propor- 
tion of brain make as distinct a mark between the clod of the valley and 
the cultured scholar or poet? Truly, men are born stamped by nature 
helots and masters, and the master will assert his supremacy, whether 
the “coa lfrom the altar” be laid on his lips from the ingle-nook of a 
cottage or the censer of a palace. But why am I talking all this to 

ou? You have more amusing occupation than to listen to my fancies. 
Turn a little nearer the light. That is it! Have you seen De Vigne 
to-day ?”’ 

““No; he was gone to Albert Smith’s with the Trefusis and Fantyre, 
confound them! ‘“ Do you think she will win, Colonel ?” 

“« My dear boy, how can I tell. I think she will if she can. ‘Donne 
gentile devote d’amore’ generally manage to marry a man if they have 
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with him. If De Vigne only saw her in morning calls when his 
was cool, and others were with him, possibly he might keep out of 
it; but she waltzes with him—she waltzes remarkably well, too—she 
shoots Parthian glances at him im the téte-d-téte of conservatories, after 

mess champagne; moreover, ten to one, in some of those soft mo- 
ments, he will say more than, being a man of honour, he can unsay.” 

“ And be cursed for life.” 

“ Possibly. Love does that for a good many, and on the baseless 
fantasy of early eye-love many men have surrendered their entire lives 
to one who has made them a blank! Troublesome eyes yours are, 
Arthur. I can’t make out their colour. What present will you give 
Mrs. de Vigne on her wedding-day?” 

“Confound her, none!” I shouted. “He’s a vast deal too good for 
fifty such as she—a cold, calculating, ambitious, loveless woman——”’ 

“One would think you were in love with her yourself, Chevasney. 
Let me catch that terrific expression, it would do for a Jupiter Tonans.” 

“ And she is so wretchedly clever!” I groaned. 

“ In artifice! yes; by education! no. Her knowledge is utterly super- 
ficial. I cannot imagine where she has lived. She speaks shockingly 
ungrammatical French, with a most atrocious English accent; she 
neither plays nor sings. We were speaking of Granvella the other 
day; she fancied him a poet. We referred to Mont Thabor; she did not 
know who had fought there. Yet she waltzes, rides, and dresses splendidly, 
and has a shrewd, sharp sarcasm, which passes muster as wit among her 
admirers. In fact, she is a paradox; and I shall regret nothing more 
than to see De Vigne misled out of his right senses by her magnificent 
beauty, stooping to tie himself for life to a woman with whom he will 
have nothing in common—who will have neither feeling to satisfy his 
heart, nor mind to satisfy his intellect, and with whom I would bet great 
odds a week after the honeymoon he will be disgusted.” 

“Can't you persuade him?” I began. He stopped me with an expres- 
sive gesture ; he had much of the Italian gesticulation. 

“‘ Persuade ? Mon garcon, if you want to force a man into any mar- 
oy? pera him against it. ‘Tell a man not to fall in love, and he 
will fall in love straightway. No one should touch love affairs. Third 
persons are certain to barbotter the whole thing. The more undesirable 
the connexion, and the more you interfere, the more surely will the ‘ sub- 
ject’ grow obstinate as a mule under your treatment. Call a person 
names to anybody over whom she has cast a glamour, and if he have 
anything of the gentleman or the lover in him, out of sheer amour 
propre, and a sort of wrong-headed, right-hearted chivalry, he will swear 
to you she is an angel.” 

** And believe it, perhaps.” 

“ Most likely, until she is his wife! There is a peculiar magic in that 
gold circlet, badge of servitude for life, which changes the sweetest, 
gentlest, tenderest fiancée into the stiffest of domestic tyrants. Don’t 

ou know that, before marriage, a lady ‘loves to see gentlemen smoke, 
it ig so manly;’ and, after it, ‘never allows that filthy tobacco in her 
house.’ Don’t you know that, when she’s engaged to him, slie is so 
pretty and pleasant with his men friends, passes over the naughty stories 
she hears of him from ‘ well-intentioned’ advisers, and pats the new mare 
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that is to be entered for the Chester Cup ; twelve months after the quarry 
is lured, his chums have the cold shoulder and the worst wine ; she gives 
him — curtain orations on his disgraceful conduct with his cousin 
Julia, whom he ventured to take to one morning concert, while madame 
was in bed reading French novels. And as for racing—he daren’t men- 
tion it in her presence; hides his Bell’s Life as a schoolboy hides 
Tristram Shandy, and wonders if the peevish woman who comes down 
an hour too late for breakfast can by any possibility be identical with 
the smiling bien coiffée young lady who poured his coffee out for him 
with such dainty fingers and pleasant words when he stayed down at her 
papa’s for the shooting.” 

I laughed. “Don’t ever get married yourself, Colonel, for the sake of 
Heaven, women, and consistency !” 

He smiled too, as he answered : 

“¢ A young man married is a man that’s marred.’ That’s a — 
rule, Arthur; take it to heart. Anne Hathaway, I have not a doubt, 
suggested it. Experience is the best asbestos, only, unluckily, one 
seldom gets it before it is too late to use it, and one’s hands are burnt 
irrevocably. Shakspeare took to wife the ignorant, rosy-cheeked, 
Warwickshire peasant girl, at eighteen! Poor fellow! I picture him, 
with all his untried powers, struggling like new-born Hercules for 
strength and utterance, and the great germ of unspoken oe | within 
him tinging all the common realities of life with a rose hue; the lion 
genius that was stirring in his heart giving him power to see with the 
God-like vision that is only given to the few; the fairies nestling in the 
cowslip chalices, and the golden gleam of Cleopatra’s sails, to feel the 
‘spiced Indian air’ by night, and the wild working of kings’ ambitious 
lust ; knowing, by the divine intuition of the creative force, alike the soft 
low chimes of nature unheard by common ears, and the fierce schemes and 

assions of a world from which social position shut him out. I see 
him in his hot imaginative youth finding his first love in the yeoman’s 
daughter at Shottery, strolling with her by the Avon, making her an 
‘ odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds,’ and dressing her up in the fond 
array of a boy’s poetic imaginings. Then—when he had married her, he, 
with the passionate ideals of Juliets and Violas, Ophelias and Hermiones 
in his brain and heart, must have awoke and found that the voices so 
sweet to him were dumb to her. The ‘cinque spotted cowslip-bells’ 
brought only thoughts of wine to her; when he was watching ‘cer- 
tain stars shoot madly from their spheres,’ she most likely was grumbling 
at him for mooning there after curfew-bell ; when he was learning Nature’s 
lore in ‘the fresh cup of the crimson rose,’ she was dinning in his ear that 
Hammet and Judith wanted worsted socks; when he was listening in 
fancy to the sea-maid’s song, and feeling in his brain grow larger, clearer, 
fonder, the imaginings to which a world long ages after still stands 
reverentially to listen, she was buzzing behind him and bidding him go 
card the wool, and weeping that, in her girlhood, she had not chosen 
some rich glover or ale-taster, instead of idle, useless, wayward Willie 
Shakspeare. Poor fellow! I can picture him in his vehement youth 
and his regretful manhood. He did not write without fellow-feeling and 
yearning over souls similarly shipwrecked, that wise saw ‘A young 
man married is a man that’s marred!’ My dear Arthur, I beg your 
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pardon. Iam keeping you a most unconscionable time, but really your 


eyes are very troublesome. I say, some men are coming here for 
uenet to-night, will you come too? and do bring De Vigne if you can. 
sees ing of him now, and there are few so well worth seeing. 
What a wicked fellow I am, ladies would say, to lead you into high 
play. I can’t think it myself; you would be led into it without me, and I 
see no more harm in high play than in making ducks and drakes of 
one’s money after racers, pictures, subsoilings, model cottages, or any 
other hobby ; and it has this advantage, that if one loses, one loses to 
one’s friends. Besides, lansquenet rouses one a little; and what a 
blessing that is! Au revoir, mon cher. I have an immense deal of work 
before me. I am going to the Yard to bid for Steel Patterson’s cream 
filly ; then to the Twelfth’s mess luncheon ; next I have an appointment 
to meet the Godolphin—all town’s talking of that fair lady, so I reveal no 
secret; and aprés, I must dress to dine in Eaton-square, and I much 
question if any of them are worth the exertion they will cost me, except, 
indeed, the cream filly !” 

Wherewith the Colonel dismissed me. As I saw him that night when 
De Vigne and I went there for the promised lansquenet, courteous, 
urbane, gay, nonchalant, witty, I saw no trace of any mysterious secret, 
nor any lingering touch of the haughty anger and impatient disgust he 
had thown to his singular companion of the morning. But, then, no more 
did I see, what all the world said they saw, that Vivian Sabretasche was 
a heartless libertine, an unprincipled gambler, an egotist, a sceptic, a 
sinner of the deepest dye, to be condemned immeasurably in boudoir 
scandals and bishops’ dinners, and only to be courted, and visited, and 
have his crimes passed over because he was rich and was the fashion. 





VICTOR EMMANUEL AND ITALY. 


Gaeta having at length capitulated, after a gallant and protracted re- 
sistance, and the absorption of Italy by Sardinia having thus progressed a 
further stage, it was only reasonable that De la Guerronniére should have 
been ordered to put forth another pamphlet expressive of his master’s 
views. Having carefully perused it, we can come to no other conclusion 
than that Louis Napoleon has been thoroughly outwitted by Cavour 
through the whole of the year; for his only practical solution of the diffi- 
culty, which must at once come to a crisis in the Papal States, is his old 
theory of “ Rome and a kitchen garden.” Victor Emmanuel has, how- 
ever, displayed such happy audacity, and such a successful violation of the 
law of nations by his inroad into Naples, that we do not think it at all 
likely that a pamphlet will cause him to swerve from his course. Some 
indiscreet revelations on the part of the Mazzinian agents have, moreover, 
told us that the leader of Young Italy and Garibaldi have given Victor 
Emmanuel till the 1st of March next to decide whether he intends to aid 
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them or not in ant ey Rome and Venetia. If the rd galantaomo 
reply evasively or refuse, Garibaldi will declare himself liberated from all 
his engagements with Sardinia, and become once again the soldier of the 

le, marching beneath the banner of Mazzini. Uneasy must be that 
fread which wears the newly-gilded crown of Italy. 

There is no doubt now left that the King of Sardinia ran a very great 
risk when he made his last aggression on Austria. We have it on the 
highest authority that at the moment when the Sardinian troops, under 
Cialdini and Fanti, invaded Umbria and the Marches, the Emperor of the 
French for a whole week daily expected to receive the news that the 
Austrian army had emerged from the Quadrilateral and crushed the 
Piedmontese. In such a case, France would not have stirred, but simply 
answered Sardinia that she deserved it for paying so slight attention to the 
friendly counsels of her ally. It has also oozed out in diplomatic circles 
that Austria only refrained from dealing this heavy blow on Piedmont 
owing to the absence of Napoleon III. in Algeria. Still, combined Eu- 
rope protested against the violation of decency and justice of which 
Victor Emmanuel was guilty, and Lord John Russell took the initiative 
in the despatch of August 31 last, in which he most severely upbraided 
the conduct of the king in bearding Austria, and declared that the great 
powers were bent on keeping peace at all risks. It is true that, two 
months later, Lord John seemed to undertake the defence of Victor 
Emmanuel against the severe censure with which Austria, France, and 
Prussia had greeted the invasion of the Papal States and Naples by the 
Piedmontese troops. The reason for this change of views is supplied by a 
very curious pamphlet just published by the Chevalier Debraux, under the 
title of “ Le Rachat de la Vénétie:” 

The conflict that took place during the last parliamentary session between the 
Lords and Commons on the paper uty, almost overthrew the Palmerston cabi- 
net. In order to dispel the storm, Lord John Russell hit on the idea of making 
overtures to the Viennese cabinet for the conclusion of a treaty of commerce, 
by which Austria would facilitate the export of rags to England. A high Aus- 
trian functionary being in London in July last, had an interview with Lord 
Palmerston, in which the latter went so far as to say that the British govern- 
ment were most anxious to draw closer the bonds of amity with Austria, the 
oldest ally of England. “ For,” the prime minister added, “ Austria is in our view 
a citadel placed in the centre of Europe, which can serve to protect our interests 
on the Continent, both in the direction of Russia and of France.” In spite 
of the seductive nature of such phrases, however, the Austrian government 
refused to sign commercial concessions which must have ruined the Austrian 
paper trade. Hence the change of language in the note of October 27. 


As regards Prussia, Baron Schleinitz’s despatch of the 13th of October 
showed plainly what that constitutional government thought of the be- 
haviour of Piedmont; and although the passing of Von Vincke’s late 
motion has been hailed by the radical organs as an encouragement to 
Victor Emmanuel to continue his aggressions, we must never forget that 
if Austria be really menaced in Venetia, the Germans are resolved to help 
her in holding France in check. There is no doubt Prussia has deeply 
repented her lukewarmness in the last war, as it brought the enemy the 
nearer to her own frontier, and she will now prove to Austria that she is 
resolved to prevent any aggression on German territory, in order that she 
may possess a staunch ally in her turn when the question of the Rhine fron- 
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tier becomes ripe for solution. The recal of the Russian legation from 
Turin impression made on the mind of Alexander II. by recent 
events in Italy, and we have it from private sources that at the congress 
of Warsaw the Czar declared most energetically that he would never re- 
(meds territorial changes that have taken place in Italy since the 
ile, then, Victor Emmanuel has forfeited by his petulance the 
friendship of his sincerest friends, he is far from resting on a bed of roses 
in his new domains. An article of the 15th of October, in the Revue 
Nar ste on the situation of Italy, lets in a very unpleasant light 
as to temper with which the Piedmontese invasion is looked upon. 
In Lombardy the new government is detested, for a fear is entertained of 
centralisation, while in the Romagnas a republican spirit has been aroused. 
Italy—now standing under Piedmontese rule—there is a dull 

wrath slowly fermenting at the imcrease of taxation. We are afraid, how- 
ever, that it is hardly any use calling attention to these palpable facts, for 
of the British public it may truly be said, “‘ Ears have they, and hear not,” 
when any charge is brought against the popular idol of the hour. If 
people would think a little, however, and especially those who call them- 
selves liberals, they would find a strange anomaly in the fact that Pied- 
mont, in the proposed name of liberty and the interest of Italy, is carers 

the very principles behind which the holy alliance constantly entrench 
itself, to prevent the emancipation of the people. It seems to be com- 
pletely forgotten that the right of interfering in the internal affairs of 
other states was the pivot of the successive coalitions formed against 
France after the ation of 1789, while France claimed non-inter- 
vention as a right based on the sovereign independence of states. The 
British government, however, completely altered its views on this subject 
after the congress of Aix-la-~Chapelle, for it saw that the measures adopted 
by the holy alliance at Troppau and Laybach, in 1820, were founded on 
principles tending to give the great powers an incessant pretext for 
interfering in the internal affairs of other states, and Lord Castlereagh 
laid down his views very clearly on this subject in a circular despatch, 
dated 19th January, 1821. In 1860, Count Cavour attempted to justify 
the invasion of the Papal States and Naples as a “ prudential measure.” 
Even so far back as the congress of Paris, Count Walewski protested 
energetically against the claim of Piedmont to become the arbiter of the 
destinies of Italy, and interfere in the internal affairs of independent 
states: on a more recent occasion the British cabinet contested the 
legality of such an undertaking. The speech delivered by Victor Em- 
manuel on January 10, 1859, at the opening of the Chambers, con- 
tained the memorable allusion to the grido di dolore raised from all 
parts of Italy, and against this Lord Malmesbury protested most ener- 
getically. If, however, the powers combined to blame the diplomatic 
interference of Piedmont in the affairs of other states, @ fortiori they 
raised their voices still louder when the court of Turin, throwing off the 
mask, undertook the work of annexation secretly prepared by nivety-four 
committees established in various parts of Italy, and all acting under the 
im of the central association, whose seat was at Turin, and which 
General Garibaldi at its head. 

In the debate that took place in the House of Commons on the 18th 
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of April, 1859, on the affairs of Italy, Lord Palmerston, while severely 
criticising the territorial arrangements of 1815, and reproaching the 
authors of that treaty with not being equal to their time, did not hesitate 
to say: “ However, tha twhich was done was done by treaty, and that 
treaty is the charter by which Europe holds its present distribution of 
territory.” From this we conclude that the prime minister must in his 
heart regard the invasion of Central Italy by Piedmont as contrary to the 
sanctity of sworn faith and the principles of the law of nations. It may 
be obj that Lord John Russell’s despatch of October 27 ntly 
justifies Sardinia, but it should only be regarded as one of baits 
that miuister always throws out to gain popularity when he considers 


his position precarious. On this point we may quote once more from 
Debraux : 


Piedmont would never have succeeded in taking by surprise the rectitude of 
the English character had it not been careful to throw all the calamities of Italy 
upon the Pope and his government. The blind hatred which the Anglican clergy 

roitly keep up against the Catholic Church and its visible head, weiglis too 
heavily on the public opinion of England to allow a ministry so tottering as 
Palmerston’s to neglect it. A skilful pilot, used to steering through the stormy 
sea of llamas, Ea John Russell sought to gain, by his des so hostile 
to the Pope, the good graces of the clergy, whose influence with the House of 
Lords and at elections may divert the gathering storm. As for the court of the 
Two Sicilies, Lord Palmerston has never concealed the deep resentment he has 
felt for it ever since the famous sulphur quarrel of 1840, when Ferdinand IT., 
by cleverly securing the support of France, forced the noble lord, then principal 
foreign secretary, to recal the British fleet from Naples. Ministers, though 
standing so high on the social ladder, are yet not exempt from the weaknesses 
of poor humanity. Lord Palmerston can the more easily give free course to a 
feeling of personal vengeance, because the result, whatever it may be, cannot 
affect British interests. ‘“ We have no frontiers,” an English diplomatist lately 
said; “we need not care if jam prorimus ardet Ucalegon.” A t truth, 
which depicts at one stroke the distance separating English and French inte- 
rests in Italy. 


The note published in the Moniteur of September 9, 1859, which de- 
clared that “ France had accomplished her task,” preluded the letter 
Louis Napoleon wrote on November 20 to the King of Sardinia, in the 
hope of turning him from the adventurous enterprise of annexations, and 
inducing him honourably to carry out the engagements of Villafranca. 
Piedmont persisted, however, in remodelling the map of Italy at its own 
risk and peril, although Lord John Russell ad laid it down on June 28, 
1859, or fifteen days before the peace of Villafranca, that all territorial 
changes resulting from the war in Lombardy would demand the sanction 
of a European congress. A fortiori, that minister must consider that 
ag Ty of annexation should be referred to the same august assembly. 

or his part, the Emperor of the French, in opening the legislative 
session of 1860, on March Ist, said, in his speech from the throne : 


The dominating principle of the treaty of Villafranca was to obtain the almost 
complete independence of Venetia as the price of the restoration of the arch- 
dukes. That arrangement having failed, in spite of my most urgent efforts, 1 
expressed my regret both to Vienna and Turin, for the situation, by ro pro- 
longed, threatened to remain without issue. While it was the subject of loyal 
explanations between my government and that of Austria, it caused England, 
Prussia, and Russia to take steps which, viewed together, clearly testify on the 
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ee of the powers the desire to arrive at a conciliation of all interests. 
o second their dispositions, it was important for France to offer that combina- 
tion whose ion had the greatest prospect of being accepted by Europe. 
Guaranteeing Italy by my army from foreign intervention, I had the right to 
mark the limits of that guarantee. Hence I did not hesitate to declare to the 
King of Sardinia that, while leaving him entire liberty of action, I could not 
follow him in a policy which had the demerit of appearing in the eyes of Europe 
. desire to absor the states of Italy, and which threatened new conflagra- 
ons. 

The limits of the guarantee to which the imperial speech alluded are 
indicated in Lord John Russell’s despatch of 31st August last, where the 
noble lord reminds the cabinet of Turin, that if an attack on Venetia 
failed, it would afford Austria the opportunity for restoring the Romagna 
to the Pope and Tuscany to the grand-duke, and neither of these acts 
could be regarded by France as incompatible with the treaty of Zurich. 
In vain, since the cession of Savoy and Nice, has the court of Turin em- 
ployed all means to induce France to guarantee it the possession of the 
annexed provinces of Central Italy. All it could obtain was through a 
secret article added to the treaty, signed March 24, 1860, that the 
—— of the French promised to guarantee it the possession of Lom- 

y intact, by virtue of the treaties of Zerich. Hence it follows that 
if Piedmont, in spite of the reiterated counsels of France, dare make a 


new n on Austria, the latter, in the event of success, could act 
in the Logations and Tuscany, without France seeing in that the slightest 
be 


casus i Austria, by keeping Venetia, remains in the terms of a 
legal possession consecrated by treaties ; Piedmont, by robbing the other 

rinces, rends asunder the map of Italy placed under the guarantee of 

urope, tramples underfoot its own most solemn engagements, and 
violates in the most glaring manner the principle of non-intervention. 
If Europe, then, really wish the pacification of Italy, it must begin by 
declaring loudly to Victor Emmanuel, that in persisting to pursue a 
utopia against which the federative tendencies are pronounced daily in 
Italy more strongly and energetically, he can no longer reckon on any 
of the territorial « err which Napoleon III. alluded to in his letter 
of October 20, 1859, in order to arrive at an equitable arrangement. 
Let him also understand clearly that he will undergo all the consequences 
of his obstinacy, and be unable to count on the support and help of any 
power further r to guarantee him the exclusive possession of Lombardy, 
to which France is pledged. Isolated and left to its own resources, Pied- 
mont will soon feel the necessity of bringing to the solution of the 
Italian complications that spirit of conciliation and moderation, without 
which all the efforts of diplomacy will remain constantly fruitless. 

In no instance has the duplicity of the Piedmontese policy been dis- 
75m in a more odious light than in its conduct towards the young King 
of Naples. When Francis II., moved by a feeling of attachment to the 
Father of his Church, proposed to send his troops into the Marches and 
Umbria, in order to maintain order and tranquillity there, the court of 
Turin protested against such an undertaking, as an infraction of the 
system of non-intervention, which all the powers were bound to respect. 

at did not prevent Piedmont, however, a few months later, from itself 
meres those provinces, in spite of the formal opposition of the Pope, 
under the pretext of restoring the principles of moral order, but in reality 
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violating the sovereign independence of the Pope, as well as the principle 
of non-intervention. 

When amazed Europe learned the departure of Garibaldi for Sicily, 
the Sardinian government at once declared, through the Official Gazette, 
that it was resolved to “respect and cause to be respected the law of 
nations,” and, as a proof, the journal alleged that the Sardinian squadron 
had received orders to pursue the ce and prevent Garibaldi dis- 
embarking on the Sicilian coast. e know how the Piedmontese navy 
acquitted itself of this mission; but what is not so well known is, that, 
while the Turin cabinet overtly repulsed, as an outrage to its loyalty, the 
reproach of favouring,the Garibaldian expedition, it secretly invoked the 
support of Lord John Russell to induce the French government to take 
of a species of embargo the French consul at Genoa had laid on several 
vessels, laden with arms, ammunition, and filibusters, the stoppage of 
which might imperil Garibaldi’s success. Pretending to satisfy the just 
remonstrances of the Neapolitan government and the other European 
cabinets against the encouragement given by Piedmont to the Sicilian 
insurrection, the minister of the interior declared, in his circular of 
August 13 last, “that violent preparations against neighbouring kingdoms 
could not, and would not, be tolerated ;” and he ordered the local au- 
thorities to prevent them at any price. This order was as successful as 
the pursuit of the filibusters by the fleet. When Garibaldi, while de- 
claring himself Dictator of Sicily, still issued his decrees in the name of 
Victor Emmanuel, and the Neapolitan government read in this fact a 
patent connivance between the dictator and the ré galantuomo, Count 
Cavour answered that the adventurer had taken on himself to shelter his 
undertaking under an august name, and that such an abuse should be 
checked. 

The Sardinian government did not dare to remove the mask yet; the 
traitors cleverly placed round Francis II. must be allowed time to act. 
The monarch, too young to open his heart to suspicion, entirely confided 
in his councillors, while the latter were solely engaged in undermining 
his throne. One of the members of the Neapolitan cabinet kept up a 
secret correspondence with a celebrated French romance writer, by means 
of which Garibaldi was informed day by day of all that took place in the 
ministry, and he could thus foil beforehand the measures taken by the 
government of Francis II, to suppress the revolution. In vain did the 
young monarch, whose bravery and resolution have been so brilliantly 
ae ge on the rock of Gaet&, insist on mounting his horse and placing 
himself at the head of his army. The traitors turned him from this 
course by a thousand pretexts, calculating very rightly that, by letting 
the royal army become disorganised, they prepared the way for Gari- 
baldi, and arranged the means for his landing on the Neapolitan con- 
tinent almost without striking a blow. On September 6, when Liborio 
Romano urged the young king to leave Naples, because Garibaldi’s vic- 
torious army was at the gates, the revolutionists were still six days’ march 
from that city. A collision between them and the royal ovis must 
have turned the scale in favour of the legitimate government. ut, in- 
stead of letting Francis II. fight, he was shut up in Gaeta, on his refusal 
to leave his states, which his ministers most connected with Piedmont 
urged him to do. 
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Garibaldi had scarce become master of Naples ere the Sardinian 
cabinet unmasked its batteries. Without any motive for quarrel, with- 
out any declaration of war, without sending from Turin the Nea- 
eo envoy, or even giving him official notice, according to the regu- 

ions of the law of nations, Cialdini’s corps received orders to cross the 
Neapolitan frontier. That general invaded the states of Francis II., in 
defiance of all the principles of international law and morality, and 
attacked on his own territory a monarch defending his crown, whose 
legitimacy is recognised and guaranteed by the whole of Europe. But 
it was decreed that Naples should become the tomb of the ill-regulated 
ambition of Piedmont. Turin papers may assert that the “ reaction” 
in the Abruzzi and Calabria will be promptly suppressed by the energy 
the Sardinian generals display: the attachment of the Neapolitans to 
their legitimate king increases in proportion to the hatred they now profess 
for everything bearing the name of Piedmont. This is so certain, that 
in order to appease their ever-growing irritation, Prince Carignan received 
orders to remove from the administration of the kingdom of Naples 
every functionary of Piedmontese birth. Here, then, we have the Pied- 
montese regarded in their turn as foreigners in Southern Italy. The 
fratricidal war the court of Turin keeps up, then, in a purely dynastic 
interest, has opened the eyes of all, and though Gaeta has fallen, Victor 
Emmanuel is well aware of the hopelessness of his attempting to win and 
wear the crown of the Two Sicilies. 

Mazzini’s letter, published in the Presse of January 20 last, proved to 
even the most incredulous that the suceess of Garibaldi’s expedition had 
been prepared long before by the leader of the Italian the a party. 
The elections in Sicily, Naples, the Marches, Umbria, and the Legations, 
have only increased the influence of that party in the Sardinian parlia- 
ment. B. the help of the electoral system, which allows the government 
to fill the Chamber of Deputies with public functionaries, Cavour has 
obtained a fictitious majority, but it will not check the republican move- 
ment, or prevent it from spreading beyond Piedmont. As a clever tac- 
tician, Mazzini has taken advantage of the faults committed by Cavour, 
who, not knowing how to rise above the narrow limit of dynastic interests, 
has placed himself in open opposition to the federalist tendencies of the 
Italians. The leader of Young Italy means to base his republic on a 
federative system. Either Sardinia must come back to the programme of 
Villafranca, or expect the triumph of Mazzini. The acts into which Pied- 
mont has allowed itself to be drawn, in the name of a pretended un- 
limited liberty, which would allow the Italians to settle their own lot, are 
only so many continued protests against the peace of Villafranca. These 
acts threaten more and more to become a deplorable cause of internal re- 
actions, civil discords, and struggles in Italy. The intimidation exercised 
over the masses by the triumphant party representing Piedmont has 
alone hitherto prevented an explosion, which will take place with the 
greater foree when the patience of the people is exhausted. Under the 
influence of these facts, France owed it to herself to warn Piedmont of the 
illusion from which it suffered if it fancied it could drag her into another 
Re ary against Austria. The clear and ise language of the 
Tuileries, in which England fully coincides, in the matter of any 
sion on Venetia, has been fully understood at Turin, and ina letter written 
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lately by Victor Emmanuel there was the following significant phrase : 
“They must pass over my body before I permit my troops to cross the 
line of the Mincio.” We think we see in these lines an approaching 
conflict between Piedmont and Mazzini, on the subject of the conquest of 
Rome and Venice. | 

There is only one alternative: either the King of Sardinia is deter- 
mined to resist the warlike desigus of the revolutionary party, or he is 
playing a deep game of deception. In the former case, Piedmont can 
alone find in a reconciliation with France the strength to remain master of 
the political situation in Italy, This is only possible in acvordance with 
Louis Napoleon’s letter of October 20, 1859 : “I am bound by the > 
and I cannot depart from my e ments in the coming congress. T 
part France has to play is traced beforehand.” It is plain, therefore, that 
the Emperor of the French is determined that the French policy, as re- 
gards Italy, shall remain staunch to the treaty of Villafranca. In the 
other case, if Piedmont entertained the secret hope of tearing Venetia 
from Austria, and if the present pacific protestations were only intended 
to deceive, it would be Austria’s right and duty to defend herself. Sup- 
posing that an attack on the Quadrilateral took place in spring, or later ; 
even if Piedmont placed its eytire army at Garibaldi’s service, General 
Benedek, who at Solferino all but drove the Piedmontese army into the 
Lago di Garda, would at once crush the assailants. The ae danger 
Austria has seriously to fear, and on which Piedmont seems to base its 
secret calculations, is the possible abuse of an easy victory. The task 
that devolved on Austria would be too noble not to inspire her with the 
legitimate pride of proving to the world that her conduct, far from being 
animated by a narrow feeling of revenge on Piedmont, had solely in view 
the sincere pacification of Italy and the durable consolidation of European 
order. Far from dreamifg of undoing the work of Villafranca, she 
would, on the contrary, openly avow her intention of ensuring its loyal 
and perfect execution. Corroborating her sincerity of language by 
evident facts, she would refrain from menacing Lombardy, of whic 
France has undertaken the guarantee. She would thus avoid any colli- 
sion with the court of the Tuileries, which, so long as Austria remained 
within the legal limits of the treaty of Villafranca, would give her free 
scope to act in the Legations and Tuscany. And this is no mere sup 
sition on our part, but an opinion clearly expressed by Lord John Russell 
in his famous despatch of October 27 last. 

There is an opinion prevalent in diplomatic circles, moreover, that 
Victor Emmanuel entered the kingdom of Naples very much against his 
will, and said to Cavour, on his departure, “ You are making me commit 
another stupidity.” (Mi fan fare un’ altra baggianata.) Victor Emmanuel 
saw more clearly than his prime minister, and felt the impossibility of 
captivating the sympathies of a people whose fickle and ungovernable 
character renders them as difficult to manage as were the Hellenes, from 
whom they are descended. We have no doubt that he will not be at all 
sorry to get rid of his bargain again, and if he fairly accedes to the treaty 
of Villafranca, a congress might take the pacification of Italy in hand at 
once. The fairest terms appear to us to be those laid down by M. 
Thouvenel, in the compromise of February 24, 1860: 
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1. Complete annexation of the duchies of Parma and Modena to Sar- 
Jini 

2. Temporal administration of the legations of the Romagna, Ferrara, 
and Modena by a vicariat. 

3. Re-cotablishment of the grand-duchy of Tuscany in its political and 
territorial autonomy. 

The only modification is in No. 2, whereby Sardinia was to hold the 
vicariat ; of course that is utterly impossible now, but the duty might be 
very safely entrusted to the youthful Duke of Tuscany. At the same 
time, the orphan Duke of Parma, to whom the incomparable virtues of an 
illustrious and courageous mother have attracted all the sympathies of 
Europe, should not be left without compensation. This would be most 
equitably effected by restoring him to the throne of his ancestors, the 
duchy of Lucca. 

In this way, and in this alone, the Italian question can be promptly 
settled in a way which can give no offence to any European power, and 
without bloodshed, if Sardinia would consent to behave honestly. But 
we are very much afraid that Victor Emmanuel has now gone too far to 
withdraw. We do not think, however, that he will be disposed to inter- 
fere with Rome so long as the French remain there, and, consequently, 
we look forward sadly and assuredly to a repetition of Novara ere long. 
This will be a solution at once; but it is greatly to be deprecated, for 
war is a necessity which must be avoided almost at any sacrifice. As to 
the result of the campaign, no one need be in any doubt about that: if 
Garibaldi be mad enough to land on the Venetian coast, which bristles 
with guns, and is undermined along the whole littoral, we do not con- 
sider his life worth a day’s purchase. If he march side by side with the 
Piedmontese, it can only be to a crushing and humiliating defeat. We 
can hardly conceive that Garibaldi will be so mad as to attempt the first, 
while, as regards the second, there are good grounds for believing that 
Victor Emmanuel will think twice ere he runs his head against the grim 
walls of Verona. 

Still, an end must be put to this intolerable state of affairs, and that 
speedily; and we would gladly see the great powers combine to restore 
Victor Emmanuel to reason. Surely Louis Napoleon must be heartily 
sick of the practical working of his idea, and must see that his own rash 
interference has been the cause of all the complications. While we give 
him credit for not fostering the subversive views entertained by Victor 
Emmanuel, we cannot forget that he was the sole cause of the embroglio. 
The best way he can condone the offence, then, is by compelling Sar- 
dinia at once honestly to carry out the stipulations of the peace of Villa- 
franca. If not, in all robability Austria will compel it, and there is no 
knowing what the result of a fresh appeal to arms may be in the present 
agitated condition of Europe. 
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A REAL “GRAND MONARQUE.” 


TrTmarsH, so potent to beguile us 
Of laugh, when most to frowning prone, 
Has sketched with keen and biting stylus 
This triple emblem—all his own : 
A clothes-stand, all-be-draped, be-wigged, 
A “ plumeless biped,” shrivell’d, stark, 
A Regal Despot, full rigged, 
The Robes !—the Man * !— 


The dumpy biped, five feet two, 
In high-heel’d shoes looks five feet ten, 
But wigged complete for vulgar view, 
He stands a six foot “ King of Men.” 
From courtier circle fixed at gaze, 
Laudations flow in each remark ; 
As blinded by the regal blaze, 
All bend before “ Le Grand Monarque.” 


Time, in its “ whirligig” advance, 
Has swept these fripperies away, 
And tired of licence-troubled France, 
Asks for some rule it can obey. 
The “hour and man” are met—alone 
From storm-tost, oft wrecked, fated barque, 
Descends, to take his “ voted” throne, 
A “ veritable Grand Monarque.”’ 


Who judged him “faithless”? Feeble men 
Of purblind vision, unstrung nerve : 

No crew to man a vessel, when 
*Tis shipwreck, if the pilot swerve. 

As “‘inter arma silent leges,” 
When the horizon round is dark, 

Who safely steers, though ocean rages, 
Proves him the real “Grand Monarque.” 


And for that he was “ spare of speech” 
Fools call’d him “fool.” What think they now, 
As thoughts beyond their plummet’s reach 
Come from mae lip and marble brow ? 
All who look deeper than the face 
Soon hail’d him as “a man of mark” — 
A well-placed chief, in foremost place, 
A “veritable GRanD MoONARQUE.” 


He who would rule the restless French, 
Must sate their rabid greed for “gloire,” 
As much at home, in tent, or trench, 
As at the diplomat’s “ scrutoire.” 
And thus on Sotrertno’s day 
He proved himself no craven clerk, 
As Austria’s routed lines gave way 
Before the victor “Grand Monarque.” 


There is a time for blood and blows, 
A time to bid wild carnage cease ; 
And well that thoughtful victor knows 
As war’s best trophy—granted peace. 
His word goes forth to calm a world, 
As Noah’s dove from grounded ark ; 
And banners at his bidding furl’d 
Proclaim a real “Granp Monangve.” 





“ Le Granp Monargvus!!!” 


R. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Mr. Carty tz, by the publication of the first two volumes of his life 
of the Great Fritz, having rendered his admirers most anxious for a second 
instalment, we purpose to stay their appetite by giving them some account 
of the monarch’s domestic life, as contained in a new edition of Thiébault’s 
Memoirs, just produced in Paris.* We feel convinced that these volumes 
have not escaped Mr. Carlyle’s attention—and, indeed, many well-known 
writers have nibbled at them before now—and that, through their truth- 
fulness and the immense amount of information they contain, no life of 
Frederick the Great can be possible without constant reference to them. 
One word, however, may be permitted us as to the author himself. 

Thiébault was recommended to Frederick by D’Alembert to fill the chair 
of general mar in the new military school that monarch founded at 
Berlin. e was afterwards appointed member of the academy, and 
selected to read the king’s literary works to that body. His “‘ Souvenirs’’ 
did not, appear, however, till 1804, when he wrote them at the age of 
sixty-seven. As to their wr we need only quote a remark made by 
the aged Field-Marshal Mollendorf to the Duc de Bassano at a grand 
dinner the Emperor of the French gave at Berlin in 1807. He declared 
that “it was not only the truest work that had ever appeared, but was 
written by the most honest man in the world.” 

It was in 1765 that Thiébault arrived in Berlin to undertake his new 
appointment, and the king sent for him at once. The account he gives 
of the interview is very curious, not so much for what we learn about 
Frederick as the indicia it affords of his character. Here, for instance, is 
a curious piece of argument which would not be ventilated by any German 
ruler of the present day : 

All at once the king said, “ So, then, you do not know German, sir?” “No, 
sire ; but I shall soon have learnt it by the plan I have drawn up.” ‘On the 
contrary, sir, 1 urge you very strongly never to learn it. It is fortunate for you 
that you do not know it. Were you in a position to speak it, you would speedily 
contract the habit of using the same Germanisms as ourselves. Indeed, you 
must be very attentive lest you should catch them from hearing us talk French. 
Now, the more you acquire our mode of speech, the less will you fulfil those 
duties for which you were summoned to this country. How can you preserve the 
pure taste and delicate tact of the finesses, beauties, genius, and character of 
your language, when day by day you grow more familiarised with different and 
frequently contrary customs? Hence I ask of you as a gentleman, jealous of 

verforming your duties properly, your word of honour not to learn our language.” 
| could not refuse to make this promise, which I kept to the last with as much 
fidelity as regret. 

During the conversation our author happened to mention Rousseau, 
when the king broke out, “Oh, he is a madman.” ‘The reason for this 
boutade, heard afterwards from M. de Catt, was, that Frederick had 
offered J.-J. an asylum in his empire, to which the philosopher answered, 
“Your majesty offers me an asylum and promises me liberty, but you 





* Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour & Berlin. Par Dieudonné Thicbault Two 
Vols. Paris: Firmin Didot. 
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have a sword, and are a king. You offer a pension to me who have done 
nothing for you; but have you given one to all those who have lost legs 
and arms in your service?’’ Thiébault soon learned, moreover, that 
did not earn his oats cheaply, for he was appointed to the critical duty of 
correcting the king’s French, This delicate commission led now and then 
to a scene. Take, for instance, the discourse on the “ Utilité des Sciences 
et des Arts dans un Etat :” 


I returned with the corrected manuscript just as he was starting for Potsdam, 
and the interview commenced in a way that caused me alarm. -“ Sir,” he said, 
sarcastically, “I have to thank you for the remarks you have been kind enough 
to make on my thesis, and, more than that, I submit to nearly all. Yes, sir,” 
he added, “I bes to your authority. “I am glad to be able to prove to you 
that I can be docile, and wish you to be satisfied with me. There are only two 
insignificant points on which I should like to offer my humble remonstrances.” 
. . . « The first only appeared to me a Germanism, which very few readers would 
notice, and which was pardonable in a German prince. “I'll let that pass,” | 
said to myself. ‘‘ You are a king, and I will not run the risk of offending you 
about a trifle.” The second fault, unfortunately, was graver, and contained a 
glaring solecism in the most striking part of the oration, where the writer ex- 
pressed his admiration for Catherine of Russia. The king asserted that custom 
authorised the mode of speech I condemned; but at length, unable to conquer 
me, he yielded to an outburst of impatience, which he did not try to moderate, 
seized a pen quickly, and said, “‘ Well, we must insert another phrase for this.” 
And he wrote it on the spot. The most embarrassing thing to me was that the 
new phrase was considerably worse than the former. I saw the danger that 
threatened me, and resolved to brave it. I observed, therefore, that the substi- 
tution of the second phrase also contained a fault, I pointed out and assured 
him it could not to be tolerated. This new criticism put him beside himself. I 
saw him turn red, his eyes swell, and his whole face announce a man inclined to 
violence. He threw the pen into the inkstand, saying, “In that case the 
sentence must be left as it was.’ For a moment I was afraid he was going to 
give me a kick, as he had already done one of his ministers of state, but rs. 
assured myself by the thought that he had never indulged in this vivacity save 
to his own subjects. 


It is very pleasing to read that the king presently cooled down, and 
accepted the new reading which Thiébault proposed, for it displays an 
enormous power of self-control under ‘circumstances so closely affecting 
the vanity of a literary monarch. But these learned discourses were not 
the only ones on which Thiébault had to try his hand: he had also to 
correct the epigrams and satires. Curiously enough, the king always 
wrote at the end of each piece the date, and when it was composed. But 
he was good in heart: thus, having given our author one evening a biting 
epigram on D’Alembert to read, he suddenly recollected that they were 
intimate friends, so he assumed a most stern accent, as he said, “ Re- 
member, sir, this is between ourselves; if D’Alembert heard of it——~” 
Of course Thiébault reassured him. 

It has frequently been a matter of speculation whether Frederick was 
amenable to those human feelings which are regarded as pardonable 
weaknesses. Our author was aware that, in his youth, he had kept the 
corpse of his friend M. de Knobelsdorff by him till his friends forced him 
away from it; but this might have been only youthful sentimentalism. 
M. Thiébault, however, obtained a satisfactory proof on the death of 
the youthful Prince Henry, younger brother of the heir-apparent. The 
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king, who felt the loss most deeply, wrote a eulogium of the young 
man, which he proceeded to read to our author; but at the fourth 

he broke down, and tears prevented him continuing. Again, a 
death of his elder sister, the biessvestes of Baireuth, the king shut him- 
self up to read “ Bourdaloue ;” and at the end of two days handed M. de 
Catt a sermon which he had written on the mournful occasion. Our 
author sums up the king’s character, in our opinion, very fairly : 

The whole course of his life is resumed in two sentences: sensitive as a man, 
he was never so as aking. Such, in fact, was the empire he possessed over 
himself that, so soon as the king felt himself interested, he did not allow himself 
any appearance of sensibility, however deeply he might be affected: in such a 
case he was a , just, and indulgent king, but always in accordance with his 
calculations and plans. A sensitive mind, and a head stronger than the heart— 
such is the only - I can find for Frederick’s remarkable actions. 


In 1777 our author paid a flying visit to Paris, and on his return was 
at once summoned to Frederick, ere he could change his travelling dress. 
On apologising for his appearance, the king replied contemptuously : 
“ When I send for you, you can forget your clothes if you like, and I 
should not trouble myself about that, so long as you did not forget your 
head.” It afforded the king intense fun to hear that the Parisian 
“ swells” had taken to wearing satin coats, and steel buckles on their 
shoes as large as cheese-plates, and he remarked that the French, who had 
hitherto been women up to their waists, had now become so to their 
shoulders. The king was a very slight stickler for etiquette, and would 
order Thiébault to sit down with him, when they were reading French 
poetry. Only once, as our author tells us, did he use the words “ Hand 
a chair,” and that was in sarcasm. He had taken into his service a M. 
de Neal, ex-governor of a Dutch establishment in India. On his first 
interview the king, as usual, began asking him questions. ‘I suppose 
you had a fine life of it as governor?” The worthy gentleman, wishful 
to offer a high idea of the importance of his grand post, replied, “ Sire, 
I enjoyed in the Indies the honours your majesty receives in Prussia.”’ 
“Bring up a chair,” Frederick shouted, ‘‘for my cousin the King of 
Surinam.” 

In his library Frederick carried out the system he had laid down in his 
youth. He divided his books into two classes of instruction or amuse- 
ment: the latter—by far the larger—comprised all the books he wished 
to be acquainted with by reading them once through; the former was 
composed of books he wished to study and re-read his life long, and he 
always took them down in the order he arranged them, when} wish- 
ing merely to refresh his memory. He had five libraries exactly alike in 
his chief residences ; hence, when moving about, he only needed to make 
a note where he left off and go on straight on his arrival. He possessed, 
as a chosen phalanx, all the classics, but in the shape of translations, for 
he understood but very little Latin, and not a syllable of Greek. When 
he occupied Leipzig, ° Sam the Seven Years’ War, he called on the cele- 


brated esti, with whom he talked about Cicero and the ancients. As 
the king left the room, he quoted the line beginning Felix qui nimium. 
“Good gracious!” kind old Ernesti said, “if I had known that he 
spoke Latin, I should have been much more at my ease.” But Frederick 
had only uttered the words after the Parthian fashion, while retiring. 
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When he ascended the throne, in 1740, Frederick felt the import- 
ance of the work he had to do, and ordered his servants to call him each 
morning at four; but, as he was naturally sleepy, he found himself for 
several mornings in bed long past that hour. He flew into a terrible 
rage, and ordered his valet to throw on his face at that hour a napkin 
dipped in water; if he neglected he would be a soldier for life. He rose 
at this hour till he was sixty years of age, when, having lost several of 
his teeth, he left off playing the flute; thus gaining an hour from the 
evening. He shonetdiad rose at five instead of four. He dressed him- 
self so soon as he was up; that is to say, he,drew on his boots ; his curls 
and queue did not occupy more than three minutes. He had no slippers 
or dressing-gowns : now and then, when very ill, he put on wide trousers, 
but even on those occasions he never forgot the hat and boots. So soon 
as he was up, a page brought his basket of letters, which he read till 
eight, being careful to inspect the seals, to see they had not been tam- 
pered with. In the course of time he grew so well acquainted with bla- 
sonry, that he did not read those hesbe did not intend to answer. The 
letters he did open he arranged in four separate parcels. At eight 
o’clock a secretary entered the room, and while the king breakfasted, ran 
through all the letters, saying what each asked very briefly, and the king 
generally gave his reply with the same laconism. When it was a a 
who wrote, he never failed to say, especially if the reply was a refusal, 
“It’s a woman, so mind and write to her politely,” and the secretary 
noted the answer to be given in cypher at the head of the letter. Two 
things had to be observed in writing to his majesty : first, the contents 
must be on the first page, without turning over, or he would grow very 
angry ; and, secondly, the writer must give the postmaster the letter 
personally, with his address. These precautions had two objects, saving 
time, and the desire of not being deceived. As for the first, Frederick 
succeeded ; as for the second, he was cheated, like most people. As for 
example : 


The king had created twelve appointments for French surgeons in the army 
during war. These appointments were objects of jealousy to the Germans, and 
the gentlemen of the cabinet had a desire to beni them over to their country- 
men. Qn a vacancy occurring, a French surgeon, at the time in Berlin, asked 
for it in two consecutive letters, and caleal no answer. This man was re- 
commended to me; through his capacity he merited the king’s kindness; so 
that, to oblige the one and serve the other, I dictated.a third letter, to which 
he put liis address. I sealed it with my own seal, and posted it as if coming 
from myself. The secretaries, having no suspicion of me, let it pass, and the 
Frenchman had the appointment the next day. 


When the secretary left the king, he took with him all the letters 
that had to be answered, and there must be no time lost, for the signa- 
ture was affixed to all punctually at four p.m. Hence, the unlucky gen- 
tlemen of the king’s cabinet rarely knew what a comfortable dinner was. 
When the letters were brought to Frederick for signature, he would 
look at one in twenty, to see that no trickery had been attempted ; they 
were then folded, addressed, and sent off by courier to Berlin, when those 
for that city were at once delivered. Hence, whoever did not receive 
an answer the next day had nothing more to expect. 

By nine a.m. Frederick had got rid of his secretaries, and then ordered 
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in his first and they arranged all military matters between 
them. At ten, the king would go at times to exercise his regiment of 
Guards, or some corps belonging to the Potsdam garrison, and this em- 
ployment kept him till “— hour, after which he went to dinner, but 
often enough he would devote these two hours to literary composition, 
music, or writing private letters. In such cases, he might be seen walk- 
ing in his ens, with a book under his arm, accompanied by three 
small gre ds, and followed by a page. It was at this time, too, 
that he his audiences, or performed those accidental duties which 
had no hour. As he grew older, however, he more rarely appeared 
at e, especially after the Seven Years’ War. 
y at twelve he dined with the guests he had sent to invite two 
hours previously; they consisted of men of letters residing at Potsdam, a 
few courtiers, generals, and the princes of Brunswick attached to his 
person. His breakfast usually consisted of chocolate and fruit; and his 
dinners were excellent, for if Frederick was naturally sleepy, he was no 
less a gourmet. Besides, dinner was to him a period of relaxation, and 
he was nearly always gay and conversational. When he was not going 
out for a drive he prolonged the meal till nearly three o’clock ; but when 
the weather was fine, or he had anything important to attend to, he 
would not remain longer than an hour. At dessert one of the two 
maitres d’hétel handed him tablets and a pencil, on which he wrote his 
bill of fare for the next day. He was excessively fond of polentas, eel- 
pies, and celebrated cheeses, and was careful to have them brought from 
the most distant countries; and all his dishes had to be strongly spiced. In 
matters of wine, the king preferred French growths, and for along period 
drank nothing but champagne mixed with water. He had twelve cooks, 
all well paid : German, French, Italian, English, and Russian, each having 
his especial dishes to prepare. These cooks were under the superin- 
tendence of two Frenchmen, Joyard and Noél, who waited at table, and 
always appeared in embroidered liveries. The king for many years had 
given each of them a bottle of wine a meal, but eventually suppressed it, 
thinking they got quite enough from the remains of the dessert. Poor 
Noel, our author tells us, was scandalised at the thought of being put on 
a water diet in his old age, but Joyard smiled and made no complaint. 
Besides, they both made a very considerable profit by the arrangement 
Frederick entered into with them. At first he gave them a dollar a dish ; 
this was reduced to 2s., then to 1s. 8d., and lastly to ls. 6d. This way 
of paying the table expenses saved the king a good deal of trouble in in- 
specting accounts; he only paid by dish, and it must be observed that the 
head cooks received gratis all the wood they could burn, excellent butter 
from the Dutch dairy on the Havel, and game, which the renters of the 
royal forests and estates were obliged to remit twice a week at their ex- 
pense. Thus, then, the cooks had only to buy meat, vegetables, and fish, 
and these were cheap enough in that country. Anything extra was only 
supplied on the king’s account, such as wines, liquors, tea, coffee, &c. 
Hence it was a falsehood to assert, as was done so commonly, that 
Frederick paid so much a head for his table expenses. 
The king had also a decided predilection for all sorts of stone fruit, 
dishes of which were placed on the sideboards, so that he could eat as 
he walked about. He paid very dearly for them, and was known to give 
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as much as a ducat a piece for cherries, and nursery gardens very natu- 
rally sprang up round Berlin and Potsdam to satisfy the royal appetite. 
After the letters were signed, the king gave audience to the minister 
of state, and at six o’clock the concert began, and lasted for an hour, 
a me a flute. This custom seems traditional in the Teu- 
tonic blood, for who can — the description of our King George’s 
concerts, in which he sawed away peustatontiy, beattog his family by a 
or so of score ? 

After dinner Frederick usually walked from one of his chateaux at 
Sans Souci to the other. This was a very decent distance, but he 
held out famously, though constitutionally not much of a walker. As 
he only took exercise from health considerations, he liked to occupy 
the time with fun, so that few cared to be selected as his companions, 
For a whole year he regularly chose the Comte de Schwerin, a plump 
little man of seventy, who followed the king with great difficulty, and 
was generally a yard or so behind. He could not conceal the annoyance 
these walks caused him, and, of course, the king was the more delighted. 
One day he took him further than usual, and returned without resting ; 
and they had only about a mile further to go when they came across a 
sedan chair. Frederick compelled his equerry to get into it, but they had 
no sooner started than the king had a thousand questions to ask him, and 
kept dodging from one window to the other, so that poor Schwerin at the 
end was more fatigued than if he had walked the whole distance. This 
almost led to a quarrel between them, but at any rate gained the general 
a few days’ rest. 

After the walk, conversation occupied the rest of the evening till 
supper-time, or ten o’clock. But, after the Seven Years’ War, Frederick 
gave up supping, and consequently there were two sorts of soirées : those 
to which he invited half a dozen guests, and gave them a supper of four 
dishes, exclusive of dessert, and those at which no supper was served. In 
the first case he sent his guests to sup and went off to bed, or, if the con- 
versation were very interesting, he would accompany them to the dining- 
room, but not sit down. He would hand one or two dishes while talking, 
and then disappear. Here let the author speak for himself: 


In this distribution of every hour, we sce that his object was to relax at night 
from the labours and cares of the day, in order to secure better rest and prepare 
himself for the next day’s toil. He wished to clear his mind from all that could 
disturb it or worry him in the affairs he had to decide. If we consider atten- 
tively this regular and constant distribution of all his hours, it will be difficult 
to form a wiser plan. How much business a man like Frederick must have got 
through in the first four hours of his morning! And were the three succeeding 
hours less usefully employed? Let us observe, moreover, that the important 
affairs deferred to the afternoon would have sufficed to frighten less expeditious 
men, and that in spite of this it was rare that he did not contrive before his 
concert to give a few moments to his reading or correspondence. 


His apartments at Berlin were not those occupied by his father, but 
much smaller. As most of our readers have probably inspected them, we 
will not dwell with Thiébault’s account. Over the king’s apartments were 
those occupied by the Marquis d’Argens; the second floor was left to the 
queen. In stable matters Frederick did not display any great luxury : 
he had six carriages, and about twenty saddle-horses ; and as he was far 
from loving field sports, he kept no sporting dogs. His sole extravagance 
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was in snufi-boxes, of which he had fifteen hundred, many richly mounted. 
Our author never saw him without five or six in his pockets and on the 
table. His furniture was antique and very simple, but it showed that he 
soft and tender colours, such as rose pink, and it was destroyed 

y his greyhounds. One day he said to Thiébault, “ My ee 


my chairs; but what can I do? I must be patient, for, r all, a 

uise de Pompadour would cost me considerably more, and would be 
less attached and faithful to me.” Curiously enough, the king was easily 
prejudiced against those whom his dogs greeted ill; for he Eacied that 
their smell and instinct might make them feel if those who approached 
them had any sympathy with him. It also caused him infinite pain if 
any one a on their toes, which was almost impossible to avoid, owing to 
the darkness of the room and the dogs’ eager haste to inspect the visitors. 
In such cases the king would say, angrily, “ Take care, can’t you?” 
When travelling, and even when Gehting, Frederick usually had one of 
his ema with him, which he carried under his waistcoat. During 
one of his campaigns, having gone to reconnoitre the enemy, and being 
pursued by the Austrians, he hid himself under the arch of a bridge, over 
which the enemy passed without thinking of looking beneath, and the 
dog, generally very snappish, hardly ventured to breathe all the time. 
One day he requested M. Gothenius to order a remedy for one of his 
dogs, which was ill. The servants, who hated the doctor, took him the 
order to come and visit a sick dog. Gothenius fancied himself insulted, 
and would not go. The servants, in their report, said he answered meny 
that he was not a dog-doctor, and this calumny entailed his dismissal. 
There are thousands of instances in these volumes of the free and easy 
way in which the king was treated by those around him, and one anecdote 
especially speaks in favour of his kindness. Young Cocciei, an officer in 
the Guards, constantly went without leave to Berlin, at which the king 
felt very angry. One day he met him on the road. ‘“ Hallo, Cocciei !” 
the king said, thinking he had him, “where are you off to?” ‘Iam 
going to Berlin incog., sire.” This funny reply disarmed the monarch’s 
wrath, and he let him pass. As for Frederick’s wardrobe, it was reduced 
to a few uniforms, one or two coloured coats, the same number of velvet 
ones, six shirts annually renewed, and the rest in proportion. It was the 
rule with all the princes of this House to have but six shirts—at least, 
during war time. Our author saw Prince Henry start to command an 
army of one hundred thousand men with only twelve mules to carry all 
his baggage, tent, chancellerie, &c. 

We must not forget what Frederick did for the arts; and among other 
Frenchmen he patronised was an architect of the name of Léger, with 
whom he quarrelled over the facade of the new Sans Souci. The architect 
would have a porch, the king none, and they got to such loggerheads that 
the king raised his stick, and the Frenchman laid his hand on the hilt of 
his sword. They parted, never to meet again; but the palace was built 
as Frederick wished it. The king had, moreover, models of all the finest 
edifices, ancient and modern, which he carefully studied; but, strangely 
enough, every building erected during his reign had something outré 
about it, which spoiled the general effect. Still, he did wonders for 
Berlin, by repainting the houses in the principal streets, and, by the aid 
of his architect Baumann, ran up buildings so quick y that the academi- 
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cians christened them Frederick’s Mushrooms. While fostering all the 
arts, he had some decided tastes, as, for instance, in jewellery, and hardly 
a year passed in which he did not order some work worth two or three 
thousand pounds; and he always returned to the same manufacturers, 
unless he found he had been grossly cheated. And he was so, as Thié- 
bault sadly complains: as a reward for reading one of the king’s essays, 
the latter presented our author with an English gold repeater, for which 
he paid one hundred louis, and wore it himself for a week to feel con- 
vinced that it kept time. It was, however, only a wretched Augsburg 
deception, so bad that in two years’ time it was not worth mending. As a 
general rule, however, he tried to turn his own tastes to the profit of the 
state and his subjects, for he only patronised those traders who enjoyed 
the best reputation for their probity and skill. 

The king had only for his personal service five footmen and two pages ; 
he had also some half-dozen runners, who walked very slowly before him 
when he went to the — or returned from a review at Tempelhof. 
Generally, nothing could be more simple and more modest than his do- 
mestic life. He certainly demanded the most perfect exactitude, and never 
forgave a departure from it; but those who did their duty were sure to 
find in him the most paternal, gentle, and kind master. He never ad- 
dressed his servants in private without calling them “ my child.” During 
the Seven Years’ War, while at Dresden, he one morning saw the servant 
turn pale who brought him his breakfast. ‘‘ What makes you tremble 
so?” he asked, in his sternest voice; and the servant, fancying his crime 
was detected, fell on his knees and asked for mercy. Some animals were 
given the coffee to drink the wretch had brought, and they died at once. 
It was whispered at the time that Frederick held all the details of the 
plot, but the only notice he took of it was to send the guilty servant away 
to be a drummer. During Thiébault’s residence a very considerable 
robbery was committed in the king’s private box. Various rumours were 
afloat as to the culprit, but, whether Frederick knew or not, he held his 
tongue, and took better precautions for the future. It was also said that 
when the poverty of one of his old servants was depicted to him, he an- 
swered, ‘‘ The ass! I fastened him to the manger, why did he not pull 
the hay down?” This repartee seems to prove that he had no objection 
to his servants receiving presents ; and, in fact, our author.states, the per- 
sons who showed his palaces during his absence had no hesitation about 
asking fora fee. Still, matters must not be pushed too far, and no scan- 
dal must be propagated; for, in that case, the culprit was discharged. 
It was Frederick’s principle to pazdon so long as he could appear igno- 
rant of the fault, or feign not to know the guilty parties; but if facts or 
names reached his ears at all noisily, there was no indulgence to be 
hoped for. 

wat times the king might be hasty; but it only needed a word to recal 
him to his natural goodness of heart. One of his coachmen upset him; 
fortunately the king was not hurt, but he was in a great passion, and 
darted at his old servant with upraised cane, when the latter said, “ Sire, 
did you never lose a battle, although you are the greatest general in the 
world? Well, this is a battle I have lost, and it is the first in thirty 
years! Do you fancy I do not feel as annoyed as you do?” The king 
could not of 0 from laughing, and his wrath disappeared. 
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When Beaumarchais bought Voltaire’s “Nero,” he made a copy of the 
iece that celebrated author wrote under the title of his “ Will,” in which 
described, in his own way, his quarrel with Frederick, and his arrest, 
and that of Madame Denis, at Frankfort. Beaumarchais sent this copy 
to the King of Prussia, with a letter in which he presented this article as 
the one most adapted to excite the curiosity of readers, but added that 
he had not. thought it right to publish it before laying it before his 
majesty, and was to sacrifice it, hinting that he looked to this 
“ Will” to recoup him in great measure for the money he had invested 
in the MS. The king returned the document to him, thanking him for 
his offer, and assuring him of his wishes that his undertaking might 
answer his expectations. Beaumarchais, doubtless piqued at not having 
sold the king a manuscript which was safe to be printed _in the long ran, 
produced it m a separate edition, which he spread over Europe. Samuel 
Pitra, the Berlin bookseller, received twenty-five copies, and asked our 
author whether he might venture to sell them. A copy was forwarded 
to the king, who gave him leave to dispose of them, on condition that he 
made no mystery about the affair. 

Everybody knows the story of the two pages, so we need not repeat it 
here ; but Mr. Thiébault gives us a new reading of it. The king, going 
to summon one of his pages, found him asleep. On his knees lay a 
letter, in which his mother thanked him for the help he had sent her. 
The king read the letter, and, much affected, slipped a rouleau of a 
hundred ducats into his pocket. The page was too honest to keep the 
secret, however, and the king told him his share in the transaction. But 
all the fable about the arrival of the mother and sister, and the king’s 
appearance at the time, is simply absurd. Another anecdote Thiebault 
tells us is also worth quoting. 

In a Hussar regiment stationed in Silesia, there was a worthy soldier, 
whose only fault was that he was above seventy years of age, and the gene- 
ral was anxious to get rid of him. He urged him to retire on his pension, 
but as that was only three halfpence a day, he might look forward to 
starvation, and he therefore declined. The general thereon threatened to 
deprive him of his son, who served in the same regiment, and helped to 
support his aged mother, and at length wrote to the king, offering him a 
splendid soldier, too tall for the Hussars, but just the thing for the 
Guards. Frederick accepted the offer, and the lad was sent off to Pots- 
dam, when the king took a liking to him, and offered to take him into 
his private service. ‘The young man gladly assented, and the king gave 
him the money to buy his clothes, and a silver watch, for which he was 
to pay forty florins. The man, only thinking of his starving parents, re- 
solved to send them the sum, and borrow of his comrades the amount to 
purchase the watch. He did so, but the affair reached the king’s ears, 
and he gently upbraided him for his conduct, though actuated by a 
praiseworthy motive. In conclusion, he gave him forty-more florins to 
repay his companions. This man was enabled ere long to do the king 
an essential service in return, which we will allow our author te tell in 


his own words : 


The king, having a violent attack of gout, sent for a physician, who, finding 
him in an ardent fever and extremely dry, considered it urgent to produce a 
perspiration, and presented some recipe to that effect. But Frederick had, 
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shall I call it the weakness or mania of great captains ? who, like Mithridates, 
consider themselves very clever in medical matters: he rejected all the phy- 
sician proposed, and even ended by dismissing him, with the hint that he was an 
ass. The physician, on reaching the ante-chamber, told the servants that the 
king was very ill; it was important to make him perspire, but that the monarch 
would not take any of the remedies proposed. vn er these circumstances he, 
the physician, would write down what they had to do. They must induce the 
king to take the draught, for his life was at stake ; and when he had swallowed 
it, they were to be sure and keep him —— covered till he perspired. The 
servants, after consulting together, considered that the young hussar was the 
most likely among them to make the king give way, and he was, therefore, told 
to watch him through the night ; a command he accepted not without fear, but 
without repugnance, and even with devotedness. The dose was brought at 
about ten o’clock at night, and the young man at once went into the Tine’s 
bedroom, holding it in his hand. “What have you there?” said the king. 
“ Sire, it is a draught ordered by the doctor.” “Throw it in the fire.” “ But, 
sire, if it is necessary——?” “I will not take it?” “Sire, the physician 
ordered us to give it you.” “Heis anass.” “Alas! sire, he declares it indis- 
pensable that you should take it.” “I will not.” “He said that if you did 
not you would not perspire.” ‘He does not know what he says.” ‘Still, if 
he recommended us to beg your majesty to take it?” ‘Child, you trouble me 
uselessly, so be off.” “But, sire, is not the person who calaaee the dose your 
yee and attached to your person?” “You will make me angry.” “Sire, 

e said that your life was at stake.” “TI order you to be gone.” “And does 
not our duty order us to induce your majesty to take the draught which will 
cure you?” ‘The king flew into a passion: he cursed, ordered, sent him to the 
deuce, and threatened him. The young man, for his part, still holding the phial 
in his hand, implored, entreated, fell on his knees, wept, declared he would en- 
dure anything, provided he could save his majesty, and, in short, was not to be 
moved. This struggle lasted till midnight, when the king, quite worn out, con- 
sented to take the draught, in order to get quit of so much importunity. But, 
a short time after, a fresh conflict arose between master and servant. The 
remedy acted, and produced a hardly endurable heat all over the monarch’s 
body. He threw off the bedclothes, but the valet would not permit it. If the 
king only tried to thrust an arm out of bed, the other strove to cover it as well 
as he could, while imploring forgiveness and clutching at the patient’s bed, who 
was angry and threatened, but in vain. This new fight lasted till about three in 
the morning, when a profuse perspiration began. The king became calmer, and 
felt that the physician and the servant had been in the right; hence, he said to 
the latter, “My child, I no longer need you. I promise not to uncover myself, 
so you can go and sleep.” The servant ocheaied to obey, and withdrew into 
a corner, whence, unperceived, he continued to watch his master till he fell 
asleep. At daybreak the king felt much better and got up. He then sent for 
the young valet, and said to him: “ My child, you are a good fellow; you do 
your duty properly, and I am quite satisfied with you; here are fifty ducats, 
which I give you to send to your parents.” 


The last period of Frederick’s life and reign does not offer ce anec- 
dotes; he lived much more retired, though quite as busy. He had given 
up music, after losing a portion of his teeth, and he also abandoned 
poetry. His old friends had disappeared from this world one after the 
other ; he was only surrounded by memories, and only enjoyed the society 
of old servants, more interesting for the time their appearances seemed to 
recal than of themselves. The only exception was offered by the Princes 
of Brunswick, always welcome and beloved; a few generals, whom 
lengthened service, peril, and great actions rendered commendable ; 
Baron Hertzberg, Count de Goertz, and the Marquis de Luchesini. 
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Frederick, moreover, felt that his strength was failing him, and was oc- 
cupied with the he played; he neglected nothing which could hide 
from others the knowledge of his failing strength. Only two days prior 
to his death some Swiss travellers were presented to him ; he received 
them affably, but standing, himself obeying the etiquette which allowed 
no one to sit in his presence. After a few moments he dismissed them ; 
but on reaching the door one of them turned, and saw the king falling 
into a chair, with an air of exhaustion and suffering. A crushing look 
punished the young man for his indiscreet curiosity. 

It has been asserted that when he had to present himself to his troops 
or to the public, and fancied himself too pale, he did not fail to use rouge. 
If, in conversation, he felt any weakness or inactivity of mind, his right 
hand went as it were mechanically to his waistcoat pocket, and then 
apparently wiped his lips, though in reality he put in his mouth some 

iles suited to revive him. Thiébault, though he left Berlin two years 
fore his death, frequently detected this little manceuvre. The most re- 
markable thing in the last period of his life, however, was that he never 
vacillated or varied in any of the principles he had previously professed. 
According to our author, who had opportunity for knowing, those who 
asserted that he at that time drew nearer to religion, and expressed his 
regret at having neglected it so long, were either deceivers or deceived. 
The truth was that Frederick, who was ever tolerant, at last gave up his 
sarcasms ; he spoke much less frequently on such matters than he for- 
merly did, and saw death approach and submitted to its laws with all 
the strength of mind and calmness that might be expected from so great 
a man. 

He governed his states to the end, and only a few minutes before his 
death he tried to sign a letter addressed to M. de Launay, but his sight 
and hand had already betrayed him, and his signature was only a daub of 
ink. Hertzberg, his old and devoted servant, passed the night by his side, 
and about three in the morning received his last sigh; it was this minister 
who at once went to summon Frederick William, nephew and heir of the 
great man who had just expired. The new king arrived almost imme- 
diately, and found Hertzberg weeping over the inanimate corpse. The 
new king, affected by this scene, and combining with his own grief the 
feeling for that of so faithful a minister, took off his cordon of the Black 
Eagle, passed it over the neck of the man most worthy in his kingdom 
to wear it, while giving him the title of count. This action did equal 
honour to Hertzberg, because he merited this double distinction, and to 
the new king, who could not distinguish his accession to the throne by a 
deed more adapted to obtain the applause of nearly every Prussian. 

The character Thiébault draws of his princely patron, though flatter- 
ing, is in many respects just. If, as he considers, the truly great man 
is not the faultless man, but he who, despite his failings, raises himself 
above others by those transcendant qualities adapted to exercise a potent 
influence over nations, then, truly, Frederick fully deserved his title of 
“Great.” The first of his failings was that extreme vivacity, which at 
times urged him to form dangerous and even ungenerous determinations, 
but which, seconded by his genius, so often enabled him to emerge with 
=e a menacing situations, in which any slower person than himself 
would have succumbed. Soldiers, who have studied his campaigns, agree 
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in asserting that Frederick was never greater, or displayed more asto- 
nishing resources, than when he had to repair any faults or disasters of a 
nature to ruin him. His second defect was his decided taste for ridicule 
and sarcasm, in which, however, M. Thiébault often fancied he saw skill 
and political design. He cannot be called avaricious, for he economised 
only through necessity, and yet he did so much for Berlin and his e. 
Remember his memorable words to M. de Launay: “ Louis XV. and 
myself were born poorer than any of our subjects ; for among them 
there are few who sone not some patrimony, and those who have none 
can, at any rate, acquire it ; while, on the contrary, Louis XV. and I have 
nothing, and can acquire nothing, which does not belong to the state. 
We are merely the administrators of the public fortune; if, in that quality, 
we can take what our expenses require, it is only so much as staté reasons 
may authorise; if we go beyond that, we become faithless and culpable.” 
Nor can it be said that he was harsh and cruel, for he only remained true 
to the principle of firmness and constancy he laid down for himself. 
What man ever softened more than he did the severity of the laws? and 
he was only inflexible in punishing, in so far as that seemed to him 
necessary for the maintenance of military discipline, and the due ad- 
ministration of the finances. 

It is evident that Thiébault must have had a strong personal regard for 
his royal master, for it is rare for the countrymen of Voltaire to write so 
liberally about Frederick. And yet, with all his laudation of the hero, 
he cannot refrain from giving us details about the military system which 
make the blood run cold in perusing. Owing to the continued wars 
Frederick carried on, he was obliged to collect soldiers how he could : 
thus, for instance, he had six hundred Frenchmen in one regiment alone 
when the Berlin garrison set out for the war of the Bavarian succession, 
and they went off gladly enough, in the hope of being able to desert. 
When the regiment returned, two years later, the six hundred Frenchmen 
were reduced to six. Whenever Thiébault complained of the severity 
exercised in the army, the officers told him it was absolutely necessary, or 
they should all be killed. Even Frederick himself was obliged to recog- 


nise this fact. 


At a review of sixty thousand men the king held in Pomerania, he turned to 
the old Prince of Anhalt, and asked him what he admired most at that moment. 
** Sire,” the prince replied, ‘1 admire simultaneously the beauty of the men and 
the regularity and perfection of their movements and evolutions.” “For m 
part,” the king continued, “ it is not that which astonishes me so much, for wit 
money, care, and time, that can be effected.” ‘“‘ What is it, then, that your majesty 
considers most wonderful here?” “It is the fact, my dear cousin, that you and 
I are both in safety. Here are sixty thousand men, who are all your enemies 
and mine: there is not one who is not stronger and better armed than we are, 
and all tremble before us, who would do wrong to tremble before them Such is 
the wonderful effect of order, subordination, and watchfulness.” 


At a review near Potsdam, M. Thiébault saw a junker of about fifteen 
order from the ranks a soldier of more than fifty years of age, and beat 
him with all his strength over the back and loins, the poor wretch not 
venturing to utter a word. An unlucky Frenchman, who fell into the 
hands of the Prussian crimps, being asked, after his release, whether he 
had the stick during his enlistment, turned pale, and said, “* For Heaven’s 
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sake do not talk about that; I fancy I can feel it now.” Prince Henry 
of Prussia, to his credit be it said, attempted to introduce a more humane 
system, and would tell his officers that if their soldiers performed a move- 
ment improperly, it was because they were insufficiently drilled: by 
giving them another hour's exercise they would be punished sufficiently, 
but by beating them they suffered for their own officers’ idleness. The 
severity, however, had its inconveniences. Thus the regiment of Guards 
had a chief so harsh that the soldiers swore in the event of war their first 
bullets should be his. The Seven Years’ War arrived, and the general, 
aware of his soldiers’ determination, felt frightened. Ordered to + the 
enemy out of a wood, he went about it so slowly that Mollendorf, then a 
captain in the regiment, ran up to the Prince of Anhalt, begging him to 
give those orders which would save the honour of the regiment. The 
prince did so, and the general had scarce entered the wood ere he fell, 
pierced by fifty bullets. 

Desertion was almost impossible from the Protestant hero’s army, for 
the laws were excessively strict. The village in which a deserter was 
arrested received a reward of five dollars; those through which he had 
passed without being detected paid a fine of the same amount. Any 
citizen who gave them the means of escape was made a soldier and seut 
to the frontiers. Still a Frenchman did manage to escape very cleverly. 
Through his exemplary conduct he was appointed orderly to his captain, 
and contrived to get away in his master’s clothes to Baireuth, in Saxony, 
whence he sent the horse and uniform back with a polite note. With the 
French soldiers strange incidents occurred now and then. 


The Dowager Electress of Saxony wrote in 1767 to Lyons for a good surgeon 
whom she could attach to her regiment of Guards. A young end accepted 
the appointment, and started for Dresden on a good horse and with a stout port- 
manteau. Beyond Frankfort he met the Prussian crimps bringing in a party of 
recruits, and, on hearing the purpose of his journey, they invited him to travel 
with them. When they st. ee Halberstatt, however, they threw off the mask, 
took his horse from him, and conveyed him to Berlin, where he was enrolled in 
an infantry regiment. He had been a soldier for more than a month, when M. 
Pernety, one of the king’s advocates, going on foot to his office, met, and was 
greatly surprised to see m uniform, the young man he had known as a surgeon 
in Lyons. The poor fellow told him his misfortune, and M. Pernety undertook 
to liberate him. He consequently appealed to the general of his regiment, who 
referred him to the inspector general, the latter in his turn sending him back to 
the general, who refused the request point blank. “ But,” the solicitor said, “TI 
do not ask his discharge for nothing; I will pay for a substitute.” “And how 
can you ensure the substitute being equal to him? A good soldier who is a 
good surgeon is a treasure.” “ Well, then, general, I will pay for two recruits.” 
“Very good; the only stipulation is that they must be French surgeons; if not, 
you need not trouble me farther on the matter.” At length we got the matter 
brought before Prince Henry, who arranged it with the general; and the prince 
no sooner had the surgeon, than he had him officially killed, sent a trusty non- 
commissioned with him to the Saxon frontier, and he joined his regiment safely 


at last. 

The terrible severity to which we have alluded, Thiébault tells us, drove 
many soldiers into a state of despair. A frightful maxim was established 
among them: they said to each other that it was better to die, but, in 
order not to ruin their salvation by suicide, they must kill a child, which 
would thus be sent to paradise; then they would go and denounce them- 
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selves; in this way they would have time to ask pardon of Heaven before 
being sent to the scaffold. Frederick himself was alarmed at this, and, 
in order to stop it, issued orders that no priest or pastor should visit any 
criminal guilty of such homicides. This remedy did not produce any 
sensible effect at first ; still it was not useless, for the soldiers felt a re- 
pugnance to dying without any spiritual aid, and were afraid lest tliey 
should condemn their souls more surely in this way than any other. 
Still, it must not be supposed that the position of the officers was an 
better than that of the privates. The Count von Reichenbach himse 
told our author: ‘‘ During the eleven years I have served in the gen- 
darmes, I have on no day ino less than four hours in the stables; nor 
have I once been behind my time.” On another occasion he remarked: 
My position is a very cruel one; I never go to sleep without saying to my- 
self, “To-morrow I may be condemned to the fortress for life.” For such is 
the punishment inflicted on the man who, under arms, answers, though ever so 
mildly, a superior who insults him most unjustly. If I am not in such a case a 
coward and insensible, I become a criminal; on the other hand, I must sooner 
die than endure even a slight or apparent want of courtesy from a friend. But 
1 have another contradiction still to swallow: if I fight a duel with my com- 
rade, and kill him, nothing is said about it, so long as I only use the sabre or 
pistol; while, if I have a quarrel with a bourgeois, I am expected to assassinate 
him. If 1 fight a regular duel with him, I should be dismissed and degraded, 
even though justice may be on my side ; but if 1 contrive to make him assail my 
honour, and at the same instant bury my sabre in his body, I escape with two 
years’ imprisonment, and am neither degfaded nor dismissed. Such is the re- 


sult of the law which prohibits all duels with those who are not officers or 
nobles. 


The great safety-valve of Frederick’s military system was in his non- 
commissioned officers, all picked men and natives. Their number was so 
great, that there was one cane to every six men, which made the French- 
man remark, “I can believe that you advance, for you are between two 
enemies, and the one who is nearer you, and whom you can least escape, 
is that line of men armed with canes always behind you and never letting 
you out of sight.” 

It was long an accusation against Frederick that he did not even pos- 
sess personal bravery, and the name of the “ coureur de Mollwitz’’ stuck 
to him for a long time. Schwerin, M. Thicbault now tells us, during 
that action, wished to undertake a manceuvre, which the king’s presence 
impeded, and he begged him to retire. Frederick did so, and such was 
the foundation of the calumny, on the originator of which the king took a 
terrible revenge before Prague in 1757. He ordered General Schwerin 
to charge a battery placed behind marshes impracticable to cavalry ; the 
general remarked on the fact. ‘Are you afraid?” Frederick asked. 
Schwerin started and was killed: Frederick erected a statue to his 
memory. Our author is of opinion that no man ever displayed greater 
bravery than did Frederick; he saw, for instance, the clothes he put off 
after the terrible war, and which Captain Favra bought of his valets: the 
coat and hat were pierced with bullets. Thiébault also saw in De Catt’s 
possession a gold case, which the king carried in his fob at _Zornsdorff, 
and which was flattened by a bullet. One evening after a great battle, 
he went up to a good fire just lit by his Guards; they asked him what 
had become of him all day, as he generally fought at their head. He 
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told them not only where he had nee, but why, and as he opened his 
waistcoat a bullet fell out, which the men picked up, ibletiag 1 him not 
to run such risks in future. He was on very familiar terms with his 
soldiers ; thus, when he called in some Frenchmen to manage his 
finances, he happened to have a new cloak made, the collar of which was 
bordered with gold lace. The first time he reviewed his Guards, the 
were heard to say, “‘ It is easy to see that our Fritz has become a F shoe. | 
financier, for he = Sh taken to gold lace.” At a period when he had very 
few men left and no money to procure others, a French grenadier was 
brought before him, who had been caught in the act of attempted de- 
sertion. ‘ Grenadier,” he said to him, “ why do you want to leave us ?” 
“‘On my word, sire, affairs are going on queerly.” “ They are not very 
brilliant, but listen: let us have one more fight, and if things do not go 
better after that, we will desert together.’’ ‘“ That is a bargain, sire. I 
consent.” 

A striking instance of Frederick’s coolness was imparted to the author 
by a General Miiller, who, being aide-de-camp to some officer during an 
action, had to carry orders from the right wing to the left. As he was 
returning, he saw the king coming towards him, and he was forced to 
stop. Frederick asked him who he was, what rank he held, and what was 
the condition of the left wing. W hile they were conversing, a shell fired 
by the enemy fell between their horses, and while he was burning to get 
away, the king watched the shell turning on its axis till it burst, which it 
did without wounding either, and then rode off, saying, in Germen, “Tt 
is well.” 

We naturally cannot, in our limited space, describe one tithe of the in- 
teresting annuities Thiébault gives us. We have therefore confined our- 
selves to the king as a great captain, and in his private life. Thiébault 
gives us the fullest details of the Berlin Academy and its members, of the 
whole court and their private life. Ministers, ambassadors, statesmen, 
soldiers, all find place in his deeply interesting Souvenirs, A large 
portion of one volume, we need hardly say, is devoted to Voltaire and his 
quarrel with the king, and Thiebault decidedly takes the part of the 
latter, as, indeed, most historians of the present day do. We think, at 
any rate, the little we have been able to collect is sufficient ovidanes of 
the vast store of amusement Mr. Carlyle is busily collecting for us, and 
which is promised for the coming autumn. We believe that in the case of 
Frederick the Great, hero-worship is to some extent pardonable, for he is 
the keystone of that system to which we are all looking with ill-concealed 
longing as arbiter of modern affairs in Europe. In Berlin the spirit of 
the great Frederick stalks abroad in bright mid-day, and round his statue 
his citizens stand with uncovered heads, reverently admiring the great 


5 
genius to whom Prussia is indebted for her splendid position among the 


nations of Europe. 





